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SINAI  ANB  PALESTINE.— VII. 


ON  THE  TOP  or  MOUNT  8INA1. 

When  we  reached  the  Convent  I  felt  that  I 
was  “  dead,”  and  should  leave  my  bones  with 
those  of  the  Israelites  that  fell  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness;  but  the  next  morning,  when  the  sun 
crept  In  through  the  iron  bars  of  my  win¬ 
dow,  I  awoke  with  a  dreamy  sort  of  feel¬ 
ing,  as  half  in  doubt  where  or  what  I  was. 
A  Convent  is  a  ghostly  place,  and  one  may 
easily  get  a  feeling  as  if  he  were  a  pale  wan¬ 
derer  in  the  shades  below.  Several  times  in 
the  night  I  had  been  awaked  by  a  deep  sepul¬ 
chral  sound.  It  was  not  the  Convent  bell,  but 
a  stroke  on  a  heavy  bar  of  iron,  which  called 
the  monks  to  prayer.  This  added  to  the 
strangeness  of  the  place,  so  that  whether  I  was 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I  could  not  tell. 
But  daylight  scatters  the  ghosts  that  have 
come  about  us  in  the  night,  so  that  when  the 
sun  was  fully  risen  I  began  slowly  to  come 
back  to  this  world ;  and  as  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  saw  the  camels  lying  in  the  yard 
of  the  Convent,  I  realized  at  last  that  we  were 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  whose  top  we  hoi)ed 
to  reach  that  very  day. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o’clock  when  we  mounted 
and  filed  slowly  out  of  the  arched  gateway. 
Our  path  led  round  to  the  rear  of  the  Convent. 
At  the  end  of  the  valley  is  a  conical  hill,  on 
which  it  is  said  that  Mahomet  once  had  an  au¬ 
dience  with  God ;  for  the  Moslems  will  have  it 
that  their  prophet  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to 
Moses.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  tradition 
is  true,  that  in  his  youth,  when  a  mere  camel 
driver,  he  wandered  among  these  hills,  and 
perhaps  caught  from  the  legends  of  Moses  the 
idea  of  making  the  daring  attempt  to  assume 
the  part  of  a  Prophet  of  God ;  and  that  again 
he  came  after  he  had  promulgated  his  visions 
and  met  with  success  beyond  his  utmost  belief, 
when  he  proudly  assumed  the  role  of  protector. 
It  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  age  of  the  Convent, 
to  remember  that  it  is  older  than  Mahomet— it 
was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  the 
year  555,  so  that  it  has  been  standing  more 
than  thirteen  centuries !  The  early  monks  felt 
the  need  of  making  friends  with  the  new  ijower 
which  had  just  risen  in  Arabia,  and  was  attack¬ 
ing  and  destroying  on  every  side,  and  so  sought 
and  received  from  Mahomet  a  pledge  of  his 
protection.  He  could  not  write,  but  dipping 
his  broad  hand  in  ink  (it  might  have  been  in 
blood,  for  the  color  is  red),  gave  the  imprint  of 
his  open  palm.  That  was  a  signature  which 
could  not  be  mistaken.  A  copy  of  this  bloody 
hand  is  hung  up  in  the  room  in  which  I  am  now 
writing ;  the  original  is  said  to  be  in  Constan¬ 
tinople,  though  I  can  hear  of  no  one  who  has 
seen  it ;  but  tradition  supports  the  fact  of  its 
existence;  and  to  this  pledge  of  the  Prophet 
the  monks  have  often  api>ealed,  and  to  it  it  is 
due  that  the  Convent  has  not  been  long  since 
destroyed. 

Continuing  our  course,  we  began  to  wind 
round  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Now  it  seem¬ 
ed  as  if  we  were  pilgrims  to  the  heavenly  Je¬ 
rusalem.  It  did  not  need  that  a  monk  should 
be  sitting  by  the  wayside,  as  in  the  old  time,  to 
receive  our  confession,  and  to  hear  our  meek 
inquiry  “  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the 
librSToirwlnj  shall  atand  in  His  holy  place  ?  ” 
and  to  grant  us  absolution ;  for  were  we  not  be¬ 
ginning,  where  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  began,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  a  journey  which  was  to  end 
only  at  the  Celestial  City  ?  Though  our  progress 
was  slow,  yet  we  were  “stepping heavenward.” 
There  was  something  like  one’s  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  even  in  this  indirect  approach.  It 
was  as  if  we  could  not  face  the  Mount,  and  go 
up  straight  into  the  cloud,  but  must  approach 
by  a  way  more  gentle  and  winding,  but  in 
which,  though  we  seemed  to  be  only  going 
round  and  round,  we  were  all  the  while  climb¬ 
ing  higher  and  higher.  Gradual  as  was  the 
ascent,  yet  we  knew  that  we  were  slowly  mount¬ 
ing;  for  as  we  looked  backward  now  and  then, 
we  perceived  by  comparison  with  surrounding 
heights  that  we  had  reached  a  greater  eleva¬ 
tion.  As  they  sunk  lower,  we  knew  that  we 
had  risen  higher.  A  camel’s  back  is  a  good 
point  from  which  to  look  down  into  deep 
mountain  valleys.  But  there  came  a  point 
where  we  must  leave  the  camels,  and  con¬ 
tinue  on  foot.  The  ascent,  however,  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  that  of  Serbal;  indeed 
it  Is  not  at  all  difficult,  for  pious  hands  have 
piled  up  stones  as  rude  steps  for  the  feet  of  pil¬ 
grims,  so  that  we  go  up  slowly,  but  steadily 
and  easily,  to  the  top  of  the  Mount.  Biding 
and  walking,  the  whole  time  of  the  ascent 
from  the  Convent  was  less  than  three  hours, 
while  that  of  Serbal  was  six. 

We  were  now  on  Jebel  Mousa,  the  summit 
which  ancient  tradition  assigns  as  the  place  of 
the  giving  of  the  law;  although,  as  we  shall 
see,  later  explorers  incline  to  another  peak 
of  the  same  mountain  which  more  directly 
overlooks  the  plain  of  Er  Baha.  Jebel  Mousa 
is  over  six  hundred  feet  higher  than  Ser¬ 
bal,  though  in  appearance  it  is  less  impos¬ 
ing.  But  it  is  a  magnificent  dome  of  rock. 
As  we  crept  to  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  the  drag¬ 
oman  grasped  us  by  the  arm  and  drew  us 
back,  lest  we  should  be  made  giddy  by  the 
fearful  height:  for  one  slip  there,  and  we 
should  be  dashed  a  thousand  feet  below.  The 
view  also  is  of  great  extent,  and  very  similar 
in  its  general  character  to  that  from  Serbal, 
with  the  same  vast  stretch  over  the  Peninsula— 
the  same  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  encompassing 
the  same  wilderness  of  mountains.  Jebel 
Mousa  has  one  advantage  over  Serbal,  in  the 
view  which  it  has  of  Serbal  itself,  which  is  a 
very  striking  feature  on  the  horizon.  The  two 
mountains  stand  one  over  against  the  other, 
like  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  though  separated  by 
some  thirty  miles’  distance,  and  though  the 
heights  are  tenfold  more  grand.  But  the 
same  objection  applies  to  Jebel  Mousa  being 
the  Mount  of  the  Law  as  to  Serbal,  that 
there  is  no  broad  plain  under  it  in  which  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel  might  stand. 
Wadies  enough  there  are  in  sight,  but  scatter¬ 
ed  here  and  there  in  a  way  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to 
its  being  the  chosen  summit,  especially  when 
one  finds  another  point  near  at  hand  where  all 
the  conditions  are  supplied.  But  for  the  hour  or 
two  that  we  rest  here,  we  may  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  sacred  associations  of  a  spot  which 
has  been  consecrated  by  the  reverent  faith  of 
many  generations.  Here  Moslem  and.  Chris¬ 
tian  can  join  in  worship,  for  on  the  top  stand 
side  by  side  a  small  Greek  chapel  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  mosque.  We  found  nothing  to  excite  our 
devotion  in  the  tinselled  Greek  chapel,  but  sat 
reverently  without  on  the  rock  while  Dr.  Post 
read  out  of  his  Arabic  Bible  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments.  But  the  dragoman  of  the  other 
American  party,  who  was  a  devout  Moslem, 
entered  the  mosque,  and  with  his  face  turned 
towards  Mecca,  bowed  himself  in  low  prostra¬ 
tions,  swinging  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and 
calling  upon  Allah.  The  Moslems  have  great 
reverence  for  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver,  whom 


they  always  speak  of  as  Our  Lord  Moses, 
and  whose  name  they  like  to  associate  with 
that  of  Mahomet  as  the  two  prophets  of  God, 
and  make  pilgrimages  to  Jebel  Mousa,  where 
they  show  in  the  rock  the  footprint  of  Mahom¬ 
et’s  camel!  If  any  be  surprised  that  there 
should  be  only  one  footprint,  yet  be  not  incred¬ 
ulous,  O  gentle  reader,  for  this  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained  when  5'ou  consider  that  the  sacred 
camel  only  touched  the  top  of  the  rock  as  it 
fiew  through  the  air,  bearing  the  prophet  from 
Mecca  to  Jerusalem !  Moslem  traditions  vary 
on  this  point,  some  affirming  that  the  camel 
stood  with  legs  outstretched,  one  foot  in  Cairo, 
one  in  Damascus,  one  in  Mecca,  and  one  on 
Sinai,  from  which  he  was  carried  up  into  heaven, 
with  his  rider  on  his  back,  by  the  Angel  Gabriel ! 
Of  two  miracles,  the  true  believer  will  always 
choose  the  greater.  Some  of  the  Christian 
traditions  which  have  gathered  about  Mount 
Sinai  are  hardly  more  worthy  of  credit.  The 
attempt  of  the  monks  to  localize  every  event 
has  led  to  many  designations  which  are  quite 
absurd.  Still  we  cannot  repress  some  degree 
of  feeling  as  we  creep  into  a  cleft  of  the  rock 
in  which  it  is  said  Moses  hid  himself  when  the 
Lord  passed  by;  or  into  the  reputed  cave  in 
which  Elijah  hid  himself  when  he  fled  from 
the  wrath  of  Jezebel,  after  he  had  slain  the 
prophets  of  Baal. 

We  now  descended  Jebel  Mousa  to  a  valley 
midway  between  this  and  that  other  iieak 
which  is  now  more  commonly  believed  to  have 
been  the  Mount  of  the  Law.  This  valley  con¬ 
tains  a  remarkable  willow,  which  gives  to  the 
mountain  before  us  the  name  of  Bas  Sufsafeh, 
the  Mountain  of  the  Willow,  and  well  entitled 
it  is  to  such  an  honor,  if  what  the  monks  tell 
us  be  true,  that  it  is  the  very  one  from  which 
Moses  cut  the  rod  with  which  he  smote  the 
rock  and  made  the  waters  flow !  How  they 
know  that  it  was  a  willow,  it  is  for  them  to  say, 
or  how  the  tree  should  possess  such  remark¬ 
able  vitality  that  it  should  be  preserved  to  this 
day.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  be  fifty  years  old ! 
Here  in  a  pass  between  rocks,  under  a  huge 
granite  boulder,  is  a  spring  of  water  which  the 
Arabs  say  never  fails.  It  was  very  grateful  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  especially  as  we  found 
snow  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks,  which,  added  to 
the  natural  coldness  of  the  spring,  gave  us 
ice  water  on  Mount  Sinai.  Here  we  rested  for 
some  minutes,  bathing  our  foreheads,  before 
we  began  another  mountain  climb. 

At  the  willow  Dr.  Post  left  me  for  an  hour, 
to  make  a  different  ascent.  Near  to  Bas  Sufsa¬ 
feh  is  a  second  peak  which  commands  the 
same  sight  of  Er  Baha  in  front,  and  which,  he 
thought,  might  also  take  in  a  wady  on  the  East, 
making  the  whole  view  more  extensive.  To 
determine  this  point,  he  proposed  to  ascend 
it.  But  the  monk  from  the  Convent,  who  ac¬ 
companied  us  as  a  more  learned  conductor 
than  the  Arab  guides,  at  once  extinguished 
the  suggestion  by  declaring  it  “  impossible,” 
that  it  “  had  never  been  done,”  that,  in  short, 
it  was  a  spot  “  where  no  human  foot  had  ever 
trod.”  It  did  look  very  perpendicular,  but  Dr. 
Post  was  not  quite  willing  to  accept  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  was  inaccessible.  Spying  it  round 
from  different  points,  he  thought  he  discover¬ 
ed  on  the  top  a  small  cairn  of  stones,  a  sort  of 
rude  altar,  a  proof  that  human  feet  had  been  j 
there  and  human  hands  also ;  and  while  the  | 
grizzly  old  monk  looked  aghast  at  the  pre¬ 
sumption  and  almost  impiety  of  attempting 
to  do  what  no  one  had  done  before,  he  set 
forward,  telling  one  of  the  Arab  guides  to  fol¬ 
low  him.  He  is  a  capital  mountaineer,  spring¬ 
ing  from  rock  to  rock  like  a  chamois,  and 
climbing  wherever  a  goat  could  set  its  foot, 
and  in  half  an  hour  he  shouted  to  me  from  the 
very  pinnacle  of  the  peak  which  “  no  human 
foot  had  ever  trod.” 

Meanwhile,  with  two  other  guides  I  had  been 
slowly  making  my  way  up  the  rocky  steep  of 
Bas  Sufsafeh.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  climb,  but  it 
seemed  light  compared  with  that  of  Serbal,  and 
in  an  hour  we  stood  on  the  very  top.  This  is 
the  peak  from  which  Dr.  Bobinson,  after  care¬ 
ful  exploration  of  all  the  points  of  the  Sinai 
group,  believes  that  the  Law  was  given ;  and 
when  I  reached  the  summit  and  looked  down 
into  the  plain  of  Er  Baha,  I  saw  at  once  the 
reasons  which  led  him  to  this  conclusion,  for 
here  all  the  conditions  are  met,  and  I  no  long¬ 
er  doubted  that  I  was  standing  on  the  holy 
mount.  On  the  very  front  and  forehead  of  the 
cliff,  stands  a  tremendous  boulder,  which  seems 
as  if  it  might  have  been  the  “pulpit”  of  the 
great  Lawgiver.  To  this  I  climbed,  or  rather 
was  dragged  up  by  the  Arabs,  and  here  looked 
down  on  a  spot  which  had  witnessed  the  most 
august  event  in  human  history,  except  that 
which  took  place  on  Calvary.  I  now  sent  the 
guides  away  to  a  little  distance,  though  not 
beyond  call,  for  there  are  moments  when  one 
must  be  alone  to  get  the  full  force  of  sacred  as¬ 
sociations,  and  here  where  Moses  talked  with 
God,  one  feels  that  he  is  face  to  face  with  his 
Maker.  When  left  quite  alone  in  the  awful  sol¬ 
itude  of  the  mountain,  as  by  instinct  I  uncov¬ 
ered  my  head  and  fell  upon  my  knees.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  this,  one  may  not  speak.  The 
thoughts  that  come  in  such  a  place  are  too  sa¬ 
cred  for  utterance. 

The  spell  was  broken  by  shouts  down  the 
mountain,  and  presently  Dr.  Post  appeared 
with  the  other  American  party,  and  all  togeth¬ 
er  we  studied  the  features  of  the  mountain 
and  the  plain  as  related  to  each  other.  Look¬ 
ing  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  we  could  see  how 
perfectly  it  answered  to  the  description  of  “  the 
mount  that  might  be  touched,”  for  the  plain 
came  up  to  its  very  base,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  were  low-lying  mounds  at  the  foot,  which 
seemed  to  mark  where  bounds  had  been  set 
against  too  near  an  approach.  As  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  open  space,  wide  as  it  was.  Dr.  Post 
reported  that  the  other  peak  which  he  had 
climbed  commanded  a  view  still  wider ;  that, 
while  it  was  in  the  very  axis  of  the  plain  of  Er 
Baba,  it  took  in  also  a  wady  on  the  other  side, 
which  furnished  standing  ground  for  at  least 
half  a  million  more.  Perhaps  Dr.  Bobinson 
did  not  ascend  that  peak.  But  after  all  the 
question  whether  it  was  this  or  that,  does  not 
seem  very  important,  for  the  whole  group  is 
comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Sinai, 
and  the  Divine  manifestation  may  have  in¬ 
cluded  them  all.  “The  mountain  was  alto¬ 
gether  on  a  smoke,”  and  to  the  multitude  that 
looked  upward  it  may  have  seemed  as  if  all 
were  wrapped  in  the  volume  of  dense,  rolling 
cloud.  Those  who  have  witnessed  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  from  the  Bay  of  Naples,  remem¬ 
ber  that  at  times  great  masses  of  smoke  roll 
down  the  mountain  side,  and  then  clear  away, 
and  flames  shoot  up  to  a  vast  height,  red¬ 
dening  the  sky,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  reflected  in  the  faces  of  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  spectators  white  with  terror,  as  If  the 
Dies  Ine  had  come  and  the  very  heavens  were 
on  fire.  If  to  this  spectacle,  the  grandest  and 
most  awful  that  Nature  ever  presents,  we  add 
a  voice  issuing  out  of  the  cloud  and  rolling  down 


the  breast  of  the  mountain,  we  may  form  some 
faint  conception  of  the  mingled  majesty  and  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  sight  when  the  Lord  descended  upon 
Sinai.  From  the  top  we  observed  what  we  had 
noticed  in  the  plain,  that  the  ground  is  lowest 
nearest  the  mountain,  and  that  it  rises  as  it  re¬ 
cedes,  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  so 
that  all  converge  to  one  point,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  scene.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
plain,  the  surface  is  more  broken,  rising  and 
falling  in  gentle  undulations,  so  that  if  any 
fled  terror-stricken  from  the  base  of  the  mount, 
they  could  still  behold  it  afar  off,  from  the  dis¬ 
tant  slopes,  while  they  heard  the  mighty  voice 
that  swept  across  the  plain,  and  reverberated 
like  thunder  in  the  farthest  recesses  of  the 
mountains.  No  wonder  that  those  who  stood 
trembling  at  the  sight  said  to  Moses,  “Speak 
thou  with  us  and  we  will  hear,  but  let  not  God 
speak  with  us  lest  we  die.” 

But  what  need,  asks  the  sneerer  at  Moses,  of 
such  grand  “  pyrotechnics  ”  to  attend  the  giving 
of  the  Law  ?  Why  should  “  the  heavens  be  on 
fire  ”  except  it  were  to  illuminate  a  world  ? 
What  need  of  all  this  array  of  clouds  and 
storms,  of  lightnings  and  thunderings  ?  Was 
there  a  king  to  be  crowned  ?  But  not  one  of 
the  Pharaohs  ever  saw  such  a  sight  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  But  here  there  was  nei¬ 
ther  king  nor  crown,  nor  any  of  the  signs  of 
royalty.  Only  a  law  was  to  be  proclaimed ;  and 
that  not  an  elaborate  code,  a  complete  system 
of  legislation,  but  only  Ten  Commandments, 
expressed  in  few  words.  There  is  an  apparent 
want  of  harmony  in  such  magnificent  prepara¬ 
tions  to  usher  in  such  a  feeble  conclusion. 
And  yet  somehow  this  Law,  so  small  in  vol¬ 
ume,  has  lived  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
promises  to  live  to  the  end  of  time.  Stand¬ 
ing  here  on  the  rocky  height  where  it  was 
given,  we  cannot  forbear  some  reflections  on 
the  peculiar  features  of  a  Law  thus  proclaimed, 
which  had  such  an  origin,  and  was  to  have 
such  a  history. 

The  Ten  Commandments  are  commonly  di¬ 
vided  into  two  Tables — that  which  concerns  the 
worship  of  God,  and  that  which  treats  of  the 
relations  of  men  to  each  other.  First  and  fore¬ 
most  is  the  idea  of  God.  That  is  central  and 
supreme,  standing  in  the  very  front  of  the  law, 
as  it  does  of  the  Bible.  The  first  sentence  of 
the  Bible  is  “  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.”  Author  of  all  things. 
He  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  law,  as 
of  all  religion.  The  first  command  of  the 
Decalogue  announces  the  principle  of  Mono¬ 
theism— that  there  is  only  one  living  and  true 
God,  who  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the 
only  object  of  human  worship.  “  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me.”  How  short 
the  sentence,  and  yet  it  rules  the  world  1  This 
morning,  as  the  sun  came  from  the  East,  it 
touched  the  gilded  domes,  not  only  of  Cairo 
and  Damascus  and  Constantinople,  but  of  ten 
thousand  mosques  all  over  the  Mohammedan 
world,  and  from  all  their  minarets  the  voice  of 
the  muezzin  cried  “  God  is  God :  There  is  no 
God  but  God  ’’—words  which  were  but  the 
faint,  far-off  echo  of  that  which  was  spoken  on 
Sinai  2000  years  before  Mahomet  was  born. 
What  meaning  did  that  word  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  Hebrew  who  had  come  out  of 
Egypt  ?  It  did  not  recall  the  legend  of  Isis 
or  Osiris.  It  did  not  present  for  his  w 
the  vague  incarnation  of  a  principle  of  good  or 
evil,  but  a  living  Being,  a  Divine  Guardian  and 
Protector.  Well  might  that  sacred  name  stand 
in  the  very  front  of  a  law  of  which  God  was  the 
beginning  and  the  end. 

The  second  command  is  aimed  at  the  idola¬ 
trous  worship  which  the  Israelites  had  learned 
in  Egypt,  and  to  which  they  clung  with  such 
strange  infatuation.  The  third,  “  Not  to  take 
the  name  of  God  in  vain,”  inculcated  that  rev¬ 
erence  in  word  which  must  accompany  obe¬ 
dience  ill  act.  The  fourth  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  whereas  a  command  is  usually  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  labor,  this  is  an  ordinance  of  rest. 
“  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy 
work,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  God ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  anyioork.” 
For  one  day  in  seven  the  perpetual  grind  of 
life  ceases ;  the  wheels  stand  still ;  the  laborer 
lays  down  his  burden.  This  is  a  blessing  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  command,  a  Divine  benediction  on 
an  overburdened  world. 

Next  to  the  reverence  which  we  owe  to  our 
Maker,  is  that  which  we  owe  to  those  who  are, 
in  another  sense,  the  authors  of  our  being,  and 
so  to  the  command  to  worship  God  follows 
“Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.”  This 
consecrates  the  family  relation.  “  Honor  ”  in¬ 
cludes  love,  reverence,  and  obedience— a  trin¬ 
ity  of  virtues,  out  of  which  flow’ers  and  blos¬ 
soms  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  human  char¬ 
acter. 

And  now  follow  five  commands  regulating 
the  relations  of  men  to  each  other,  which  are 
the  most  remarkable  summary  of  law  in  all 
the  annals  of  legislation— remarkable  because 
they  compact  into  few  words  the  sum  of  all 
wisdom,  as  approved  by  the  universal  experi¬ 
ence  of  mankind.  For  example :  “  Thou  shalt 
not  kill”  and  “Thou  shalt  not  steal.”  In 
these  two  commands,  each  of  which  is  stated 
in  four  words,  and  four  words  of  one  syl¬ 
lable,  is  contained  the  seed-principle  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  person  and  property,  which  is 
the  germ  of  all  civilized  society.  These  pre¬ 
cepts,  so  brief— we  might  almost  say,  so  mi¬ 
nute  in  their  brevity  and  condensation — com¬ 
prehend  all  the  laws  that  were  ever  enacted  to 
guard  the  lives  and  the  possessions  of  men. 

“Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery” — thou 
shalt  not  sin  thyself,  nor  tempt  others  to  sin. 
This  guards,  as  a  holy  shrine,  the  virtue  of  man 
and  woman ;  it  watches  like  an  angel  over  the 
purity  of  domestic  life,  and  drives  away  the 
foul  fiends  of  passion  and  lust,  and  fills  the 
dwelling  with  that  sweet,  pure,  trustful  love, 
which  makes  home  the  type  of  heaven. 

“  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbor.”  This  guards  character  and  re¬ 
putation  against  evil  eyes  as  well  as  slanderous 
tongues :  against  the  looks  as  well  as  words  by 
which  one  casts  a  shade  on  another’s  good 
name,  which  is  dearer  to  him  than  life. 

“  Thou  shalt  not  covet  ” — not  only  shalt  thou 
not  rob  or  defraud  thy  neighbor,  thou  shalt  not 
even  desire  that  which  is  his— it  is  the  fruit  of 
his  labor,  leave  it  to  his  enjoyment,  and  be  con¬ 
tent  with  thine  own.  This  protects  your  neigh- 


thing  to  add  to  this  brief  code  ?  What  Interest 
of  man  does  it  leave  unprotected  ? 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  the 
wonder  grows.  The  framework  of  laws  in  a 
nation  is  the  work  of  ages,  but  here  the  whole 
is  compressed  into  a  space  so  small  that  it 
oould  be  written  on  a  man’s  hand.  Differ¬ 
ent  nations  have  obtained  their  rights  at  the 
price  of  great  sacrifices— rights  which  are  sum¬ 
med  up  in  certain  great  charters,  such  as  the 
Magna  Charta  of  England  and  the  Declaration 
of  Indei)endence  of  America.  As  these  con¬ 
tain  the  principles  of  Universal  Liberty,  so  does 
this  second  table  of  the  law  contain  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Universal  Justice.  If  it  were  obeyed, 
there  is  not  an  act  of  injustice  which  could  find 
a  place  among  men.  Is  it  then  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  the  acorn 
which  contains  the  oak  of  civilization  ?  Who 
can  measure  the  germinating  power  of  a  great 
principle  of  justice— how  it  multiplies  itself  in 
its  application  to  different  countries  and  races 
of  men,  adapting  itself  to  all  times  and  climes, 
to  all  the  relations  of  men  as  they  may  change 
to  the  end  of  the  world  ?  It  is  the  handful  of 
corn  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  but  the  fruit 
thereof  shakes  like  Lebanon.  To  a  law  so  be¬ 
neficent,  is  it  possible  to  ascribe  an  origin  too 
high  or  too  sacred  ?  Law  in  its  highest  form 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  emanation  of 
Divinity.  “  Law,”  says  Hooker,  “  has  her  seat 
in  the  bosom  of  God,  and  her  voice  is  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  world.  All  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  do  her  homage — the  very  least  as  feeling 
her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted 
from  her  power.”  There  is  a  natural  fitness 
in  a  Law  so  divine  being  delivered  from  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  as  if  it  descended  from  the  skies. 
The  greatest  of  living  English  poets,  when  he 
would  personify  Liberty,  beholds  her  “  on  the 
heights  ” : 

“  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights, 

The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet ; 

Above  her  shook  the  stairy  lights : 

She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 

“  Within  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 

Self-gathered  in  her  propnet  mind ; 

But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 
Came  rolling  on  the  wind.’’ 

What  is  thus  spoken  of  Liberty  may  be  said 
of  Law,  that 

Of  old  she  sat  upon  tlio  heights. 

The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet : 

Even  more  than  Liberty  does  Law  deserve  to 
be  thus  lifted  up  in  the  sight  of  the  nations, 
for  it  is  a  higher  and  a  diviner  thing.  The 
Universe  can  exist  without  Liberty ;  it  cannot 
exist  without  Law;  and  if  we  might  apply 
these  majestic  lines  to  the  sacred  image  of 
Law  enthroned  on  the  cliffs  of  Sinai,  we  might 
say  that  from  those  “  heights  ”  not  only  do 
“  Fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 
Come  rolling  on  the  wind,” 

but  that  the  full  voice,  loud  and  clear,  speaks 
to  all  the  kindreds  of  mankind. 

Whence  then  had  this  man  this  wisdom  ? 
He  was  “learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
EgyiJtians,”  but  he  did  not  find  it  there,  for  a 
part  of  his  code  is  aimed  directly  at  the  idola¬ 
tries  which  were  universal  in  Egypt.  Where 
then  did  he  get  his  inspiration?  This  is  for 
those  who  are  fond  of  pointing  out  the  Mis¬ 
takes  of  Moses  to  answer.  They  seem  not  to 
reflect,  that  when  they  have  exhausted  their 
all  stock  of  wit  on  the  supernatural  proofs 
ivine  mission,  (as  whqn,  for  example, 
suggest  that  he  took  advantage  of  a  thun- 
derlstorm,  which  came  up  while  he  was  on  the 
moiintain,  to  work  upon  the  fears  and  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  people  I),  and  have  thus  disposed, 
as  they  imagine,  of  the  miracles  of  Moses, 
they  leave  the  great  miracle  untouched ;  it  is 
the  Law  itself.  They  have  explained  the  light¬ 
nings  and  the  thunderings;  let  them  explain 
the  Law.  That  remains  a  great  fact  in  history, 
harder  and  more  unyielding  than  the  granite 
dome  of  Mount  Sinai  itself.  Where  did  Moses 
get  that  Law  ?  This  we  leave  to  witty  and  flip¬ 
pant  lecturers  to  explain.  It  is  enough  for  us, 
as  w’e  come  down  from  the  Mount,  to  accept 
reverently  the  assurance  that  it  was  written 
with  the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone. 

Such  thoughts,  suggested  by  such  sights, 
gave  a  sacred  interest  to  the  hours  that  we 
stood  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  filled  our  minds 
with  a  strange  wonder  as  we  left  thjit  hoary 
summit.  We  sent  back  the  camels,  and  came 
iwn  by  a  more  direct  but  more  precipitous  de¬ 
nt,  through  the  Valley  of  Jethro,  so  called 
ause  half  way  down  the  mountain,  under  a 
projecting  rock,  is  a  perpetual  spring  which 
bears  that  name.  To  this  point  no  doubt 
Moses  often  climbed  when  he  watched  the 
flocks  of  Jethro,  and  sat  for  hours  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  rock  beside  the  cooling  spring, 
and  perhaps  found  there  the  same  graceful 
ferns  that  grow  there  still.  In  the  association 
of  everything  about  Sinai  with  the  great  He¬ 
brew  Lawgiver,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  na 
ture  remains  unchanged.  These  granite  cliffs 
do  not  wear  away  by  time,  or  but  slowly  in  the 
lapse  of  ages.  So  the  fern  still  grows,  and  the 
water  flows,  and  we  may  gather  to-day  from 
the  dripping  rocks  the  same  delicate  maiden’s 
hair  which  Moses  gathered  for  the  daughter 
of  Jethro  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago 
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not  only  from  violence  and  wrong  but  from  the 
least  approach  of  covetous  desire.  If  this  one 
command  were  obeyed,  what  contentment  and 
what  peace  would  it  bring  into  every  home  and 
into  every  heart. 

That  is  all.  There  are  but  ten  command¬ 
ments,  no  less  and  no  more.  These  last  five 
seem  almost  too  brief  and  too  simple.  But  do 
they  not  cover  the  whole  field  ?  What  crime 
is  there  against  person  or  property,  against  a 
man’s  life  or  his  honor,  against  bis  virtue  or 
his  good  name,  which  they  do  not  forbid  ?  Tell 
us,  legislator  or  philosopher.  If  you  have  any¬ 


AN  AXIOM  IN  EVANGELISTICS. 

By  Rev,  John  C.  Hill. 

The  last  General  Assembly  said  to  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  “We  will  try  this  year  to 
give  you  $100,000  more.”  To  many  this  no 
doubt  seems  a  bold  proposition,  and  pastors 
and  missionary  societies  at  once  begin  to  have 
visions  of  plans  to  increase  the  amount  of  con¬ 
tributions.  Some  no  doubt  said  to  themselves 
“We  can’t  well  see  how  our  church  can  raise 
more  than  we  did  last  year.”  Others  said 
“Yes,  we  will  do  our  share ;  this  determination 
to  raise  $100,000  more  has  the  true  evangelistic 
spirit  in  it;  it  sounds  like ‘business,’ and  we 
will  go  in  and  raise  it.”  But  how?  What  is 
the  true  basis  for  this  work  of  evangelization  ? 
Is  it  money  or  men  ?  Have  we  not  been  work¬ 
ing  at  the  wrong  end  too  much  ?  In  order  to 
make  a  hare  pie,  the  famous  remedy  was 
“  First  catch  your  hare.” 

The  same  is  true  in  evangelistics :  First 
catch  your  men.  Instead  of  saying  we  want 
$100,000  more  to  extend  our  work,  if  we  could 
come  to  the  Church  and  say.  Here  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  men,  well  furnished,  ready  to  go  to  the 


heathen ;  now  furnish  the  money  to  send  them 
bor,  and  by  its  reverse  action  protects  you  also,  t^nd  maintain  them  in  their  work :  then  the 


money  would  come.  There  will  be  no  lack  of 
funds  when  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  men 
saying  “  Here  are  we ;  send  us.”  Have  we  not 
been  making  the  gathering  of  a  definite  sum 
of  money  too  prominent,  instead  of  calling  for 
men  ?  Have  we  not  been  lacking  in  faith, 
afraid  to  call  for  men  lest  there  should  not  be 
money  to  send  them  ?  Dr.  Anderson  of  the 
American  Board  once  said  “  I  have  often  felt 
that  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
American  Board  were  owing  more  to  the  tardy 
accessions  of  new  missionaries  than  to  any 
other  cause.” 


The  same  is  no  doubt  true  of  all  missionary 
societies.  And  as  our  own  Board  this  Fall 
sends  out  thirty  new  men— a  greater  number 
perhaps  than  ever  sent  out  any  previous  year— 
is  there  not  in  this  an  assurance  that  the 
amount  named  by  the  Assembly  will  be  readi¬ 
ly  secured  ?  Must  it  not  then  be  laid  down  as 
an  axiom  in  evangelistics  that  the  supply  of 
money  is  conditioned  on  the  supply  of  men. 

Everything  in  the  history  of  evangelistics 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  goes  to  show 
that  we  are  now  on  the  edge  of  an  extraordina¬ 
ry  expansion  of  missionary  operations,  and 
this  determination  to  raise  $700,000  by  our 
Church,  is  one  of  the  keynotes ;  but  the  base 
note  must  be  a  call  for  men. 

At  the  recent  Missionary  Institute  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  the  idea  was  made  prominent  that  we 
must,  as  Christian  workers,  be  continually  on 
the  look  out  for  missionary  candidates.  As  an 
illustration  of  how  it  quickens  zeal,  one  pastor 
related  how  he  continually  had  reference  to 
this  in  his  mission  concerts,  and  as  a  result  of 
it,  recently  a  young  lady  offered  herself  for  the 
medical  work,  and  the  Woman’s  Society  in  his 
church,  which  raised  a  mere  pittance  before,  at 
once  resolved  to  raise  $150  a  year  to  help  to 
prepare  her  for  the  work.  And  the  same  would 
be  true  in  hundreds  of  cases  if  the  same  means 
were  employed.  If  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  is  slow,  and  contributions  are  hard  to 
obtain,  is  not  the  real  cause  the  lack  of  men  ? 


PENCILLINGS  AT  AUBUBN. 

Ry  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

ACBUBN,  Aug.  15,  1882. 

Coming  back  into  Cayuga  county,  is  to  me 
what  Daniel  Webster  called  “lingering  at  the 
original  fountain.”  But  only  the  bright  blue 
lake  and  the  fields  are  as  I  left  them  forty 
years  ago.  Then  Auburn  was  but  a  thrifty 
village  of  six  thousand'inhabitants;  now  it  is 
a  city  boasting  of  twenty-five  thousand.  Its 
manufacturing  establishments  are  on  so  grand 
a  scale,  that  Osborne  &  Co.  alone  employ 
twelve  hundred  operatives !  The  hum  of  their 
reapers  has  been  heard  over  the  golden  harvest 
fields  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi. 
Over  100,000  machines  have  been  turned  out, 
every  one  of  which  possesses  the  iieculiar  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  reaper  invented  by  Mr.  Cyrenius 
Wheeler,  the  present  Mayor  of  Auburn.  Cayu¬ 
ga  county  has  probably  been  richer  in  inven¬ 
tions  than  any  county  in  the  interior  of  the 
State ;  about  five  hundred  patents  having  been 
granted  to  its  citizens.  In  1819,  Jethro  Wood, 
a  plain  Quaker,  gave  to  the  world  the  first  cast 
iron  plough,  and  did  for  agriculture  what  Ful¬ 
ton  did  for  steam  navigation.  The  Czar  of 
Bussia  sent  him  a  superb  diamond  ring  (a 
queer  appendage  for  a  Quaker) ;  but  his  coun¬ 
trymen  gave  him  but  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  an  invention  that  has  been  worth  to 
them  untold  millions.  When  New  York  city 
gets  tired  of  filling  its  Central  Park  with  stat¬ 
ues  of  Shakespeare,  Schiller,  Scott,  Burns, 
etc.,  and  begins  to  appreciate  native  Americans, 
then  let  it  rear  three  monuments  to  the  three 
great  benefactors  of  the  Empire  State — Bobert 
Fulton,  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  Jethro  Wood. 

I  might  fill  this  hurried  letter  with  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  industries  of  Auburn— a  town 
which  thousands  of  my  readers  aaaooiate  ei¬ 
ther  with  the  black  coats  of  theological  stu¬ 
dents  or  the  striped  jackets  of  the  State  Prison. 
The  other  evening  I  strolled  up  to  Fort  Hill 
Cemetery,  which  covers  the  site  of  ancient  In¬ 
dian  fortifications.  A  lofty  obelisk  to  Logan 
stands  in  the  centre,  and  bears  the  simple  in¬ 
scription  “  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?” 
This  famous  Iroquois  chief  was  a  native  of 
Cayuga.  Not  far  from  the  obelisk,  in  a  ver¬ 
dant  glen,  slumber  the  ashes  of  William  H. 
Seward,  and  on  a  hill  above  them  lies  Dr. 
James  Bichards.  Dr.  Henry  Mills  is  buried  in 
the  older  cemetery  on  North  street. 

The  Theological  Seminary  is  closed  for  its 
Summer  vacation;  but  Prof.  Hopkins,  whose 
genial  countenance  has  shone  in  its  lecture- 
hall  for  thirty-five  years,  is  in  his  old  quarters. 
The  “  Presbyterian  Cultus  ”  discussion  he  does 
not  regard  as  ended,  but  only  fairly  begun. 
Although  I  am  not,  for  one,  converted  to  the 
views  which  my  brilliant  brother  has  present¬ 
ed,  yet  the  discussion  must  work  many  bene¬ 
fits.  When  a  Church  imagines  that  its  meth¬ 
ods  are  about  2^erfect,  it  is  really  past  hope  of 
improvement,  and  is  “  ready  to  vanish  away.” 
I  have  spent  two  Sabbaths  with  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  of  whose  congregation  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  their  superb 
edifice.  Their  pastor.  Dr.  Hawley,  is  in  his 
usual  Summer  eyrie  on  the  Catskills.  In  the 
audience  last  Sabbath  I  recognized  the  two 
veterans  Dr.  Willard  and  Dr.  Bichard  Steel. 
Eighty-seven  years  seem  to  sit  lightly  on  Dr. 
Steel’s  shoulders,  and  he  loves  to  recall  the 
Auburn  of  sixty-five  years  ago,  .when  Dr.  Lan¬ 
sing  received  one  hundred  and  forty  converts 
into  the  old  Presbyterian  church  on  a  single 
Sabbath!  He  thirsts  for  the  return  of  such 
blessed  seasons,  as  a  hart  panteth  for  the  water- 
brooks.  So  do  many  of  us  who  recall  the  glo¬ 
rious  days  of  William  Wisnor  and  Charles  G. 
Finney. 

No  one  visits  Auburn  without  a  ride— or  a 
row  through  the  Owasco  Biver— to  the  Owasco 
Lake.  Happy  is  he  who  goes  thither  to  enjoy 
the  hospitalities  of  “  Willowbrook,”  the  shaded 
manor  house  of  Mrs.  E.  T.  Throop  Martin.  The 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  have  been  lately  en¬ 
riched  by  her  graceful  pen.  She  showed  me 
the  old  home  on  the  lake  shore,  where  Governor 
Enos  T.  Throop — a  veteran  of  ninety-one — 
spent  his  closing  days.  I  have  found  time 
while  here  to  revisit  my  native  village— beau¬ 
tiful  Aurora,  on  the  marge  of  the  Cayuga. 
But  how  one  misses  the  familiar  form  of  Col. 
Morgan  in  the  village  street!  Wells  College 
continues  to  prosper ;  it  is  doing  for  the  girls 
of  the  present  generation  what  Susanna  Mar¬ 
riott,  the  accomplished  Quakeress,  did  for  the 
girls  of  fifty  years  ago  in  her  Aurora  Seminary. 
I  also  enjoyed  two  pleasant  days  up  the  Lake, 
at  Northville,  where  that  model  Puritan  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Bev.  Seth  Smith,  preached  faithfully 
for  forty  years.  He  slumbers  among  his  lov¬ 
ing  flock.  Not  far  from  his  tomb  a  noble  mon¬ 
ument  has  lately  been  erected  to  the  soldiers 
of  Genoa  township,  who  fell  in  the  late  war  for 
union  and  emancipation.  Genoa  is  the  only 
town  in  the  county  which  has  performed  this 
act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  heroic  dead. 
While  I  was  at  Northville,  my  friend,  Mr. 
Adams,  drove  me  to  a  hill-top  east  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  which  commands  a  magnificent  outlook 
over  a  rural  region  which  recalls  the  best  land- 
scap>es  of  Old  England.  Half  of  the  fields  were 
golden  with  the  ingathering* harvests  of  wheat 
and  oats.  Dakota  may  boast  huger  farms,  but 
it  can  never  equal  this  region  in  picturesque 
beauty. 

My  week  of  enjoyment  has  been  rounded  up 
with  a  day  at  Watkins  Glen.  Several  years 
ago  I  tried  my  hand,  in  these  columns,  at  paint¬ 


ing  the  charms  of  this  spot.  A  second  visit 
only  impressed  me  the  more.  The  Glen  is 
worthy  of  a  place  beside  Trenton  Falls  and 
Lake  George.  There  is  no  sublimity  in  either 
spot,  but  a  profusion  of  exquisite  beauty ;  and 
each  one  is  a  cabinet-picture  from  the  hand  of 
the  Creator.  The  tourist  may  well  take  the 
whole  three  in  a  single  journey,  and  he  will 
have  a  perfect  specimen  of  rocky  ravine,  crys¬ 
tal  lake,  and  unsurpassed  cascades. 


OUB  NEW  MISSION  IN  GUATEMALA 

“The  Foreign  Missionary  ”  of  this  month  an¬ 
nounces  the  determination  of  our  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  to  establish  missions  in  Central 
America.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  has 
been  practically  no  organized  effort  made  by 
any  society  to  occupy  this  great  field ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  among 
Presbyterians  that  their  Board  is  the  first  to 
enter  the  field. 

Central  America  is  a  territorj’of  great  imi>or- 
tance  to  the  United  States.  It  is  capable  of 
producing  a  large  proportion,  if  not  all  of  the 
coffee  that  we  could  consume.  It  is  rich  in 
fruits,  timbers,  metals;  but  owing  to  the  al¬ 
most  continual  revolutions,  there  has  been  very 
little  effort  made  to  develope  the  resources  of 
the  country.  There  are  unfortunately  no  good 
harbors  on  either  coast,  but  there  are  several 
which  can,  with  a  little  engineering,  be  made 
of  great  advantage  to  the  several  Bepublics. 
There  is  already  one  I’ailway  completed  across 
Nicaragua;  another  is  being  built  across 
Guatemala,  from  San  Jos6  on  the  Pacific  to 
Livingston  on  the  Atlantic— a  distance  of  prob¬ 
ably  160  miles.  This  road  is  in  operation  for 
thirty  miles,  from  San  Jose  to  Escuintla,  half 
way  from  the  coast  to  Guatemala  la  Nueva,  the 
capital,  a  city  of  some  60,000  population,  sev¬ 
eral  hundreds  of  whom  speak  English.  The 
whole  territory  is  equal  to  an  area  four  times 
the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  has  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  the  State,  outside 
of  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn.  The  climate 
along  the  coasts  is  very  unhealthy,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  very  high,  being 
over  4,(X)0  feet  above  the  sea-level.  At  Guate¬ 
mala  la  Nueva,  about  a  mile  above  the  sea- 
level,  the  thermometer  ranges  between  40°  and 
85°,  and  the  climate  is  pronounced  by  travellers 
to  be  the  most  delightful  in  the  world. 

Guatemala  has  been  chosen  as  the  field  for 
the  beginning  of  operations,  because  it  is  the 
largest,  the  most  iwwerful,  and  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  of  the  five  Bepublics.  It  has  been 
brought  into  prominence  recently  in  the  secu¬ 
lar  press,  owing  to  the  visit  of  Gen.  J.  Bufino 
Barrios,  President  of  the  Bepublic.  There  has 
been  an  attempt  made  to  write  him  down,  and 
in  some  quarters  the  impression  prevails  that 
he  is  an  American  King  Thebau.  But  the  ac¬ 
tual  facts  of  the  life  and  reforms  of  Barrios 
are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  that 
has  been  said  against  him.  The  country,  when 
he  became  dictator,  was  in  a  thoroughly  de¬ 
moralized  condition,  and  under  the  rule  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  only  coins  in  circulation  were 
pieces  of  metal  cut  in  the  shape  of  crosses. 
There  were  no  telegraphs,  no  railroads,  no  ef¬ 
ficient  postal  arrangements.  Since  then  he 
has  been  twice  elected  Constitutional  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  has  expelled  the  Jesuits,  banished 
a  Bishop  tor  Imtuorality,  and  disbanded  the 
occupants  of  monasteries  and  nunneries.  la 
1873  he  issued  a  decree  of  religious  toleration* 
in  which  he  says  that 

The  interests  of  the  Bepublic  of  Guatemala  re¬ 
quire  that  its  Government  should  sanction  and 
guarantee  freedom  of  worship ;  that  to  grant  lib¬ 
erty  of  worship  is  not  to  attack  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  seeing  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
can  also  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  liberty  of  wor¬ 
ship  ;  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  purer  in 
countries  where  there  is  liberty  of  worship,  and  it 
finds  itself  surrounded  by  other  Churches. 

He  has  built  hundreds  of  miles  of  telegraph, 
improved  the  carriage  roads,  built  bridges,  has 
the  railroad  mentioned  above  under  contract, 
inaugurated  a  decent  postal  system,  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  the  “  Union  Postale  Uni- 
verselle,”  made  commercial  treaties  with  other 
countries,  established  a  mint,  and  revolution¬ 
ized  the  whole  educational  system,  which  had 
hitherto  been  altogether  In  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits. 

The  chief  purpose  Gen.  Barrios  had  in  view 
in  his  visit,  was  the  settlement  of  the  vexatious 
boundary  question  that  has  threatened  the 
peace  of  Guatemala  and  Mexico  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  Last  week,  before  sailing  for 
Liverpool,  a  convention  was  signed  in  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  to  be  the  arbitrator,  and  that  Guat¬ 
emala  abandons  her  claims  on  Soconusco,  the 
State  in  dispute. 

Guatemala  is  ripe  for  the  Gospel.  The  secu¬ 
lar  press  has  taken  up  the  abuses  and  blinding 
superstitions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
speaks  of  their  “brutalizing  influence ”  in  no 
honeyed  terms,  and  from  all  that  can  be  learned 
there  is  a  very  hopeful  prospect  for  the  Gospel 
in  its  pure  form  in  that  republic. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Board  to  inaugurate  a 
work  similar  to  that  in  Valparaiso,  Chili,  un¬ 
der  Dr.  Trumbull,  that  is,  making  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  an  English  speaking  congregation  the 
fimt  work  to  be  done,  and  from  this,  as  a  basis, 
work  out  among  the  Guatemaltecs.  Many  as¬ 
surances  have  been  given  by  residents  and 
others,  that  such  a  work  is  desired  by  the 
President  of  Guatemala,  and  will  be  generously 
sustained  by  the  English  speaking  residents. 


The  North  American  Beview  gives  its  first 
pages  to  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  who  discusses  Po¬ 
litical  Assessments;  Judge  Edward  A.  Thomas 
next  raises  the  grave  question  relative  to  Oaths 
in  Legal  Proceedings— as  to  whether  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  morality  and  of  public  justice  alike, 
would  not  be  promoted  by  the  abrogation  of 
all  laws  requiring  testimony  to  be  given  un¬ 
der  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Thompson  B. 
Maury,  late  of  the  Signal  Office,  contributes 
an  article  on  Tornadoes  and  their  Causes, 
which  in  addition  to  its  scientific  interest,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  merit  of  suggesting  many  practical 
measures  for  averting  disaster  to  life  and 
property  from  wind-storms.  Architecture  in 
America,  by  Clarence  Cook,  is  marked  by  a 
freedom  of  utterance  that  is  refreshing.  In 
this  resi>ect  it  deserves  to  rank  with  Com¬ 
mander  Gorringe’s  celebrated  paper  pn  the 
United  States  Navy.  Augustus  G.  Cobb  writes 
of  Earth-Burial  and  Cremation,  and  J.  F. 
Manning,  in  an  article  entitled  “  The  Geneva 
Award  and  the  Ship-Owners,”  urges  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  claims  of  consignors  of  cargoes  and 
owners  of  vessels  to  indemnification  out  of  the 
Geneva  Award  fund,  for  losses  from  the  acts  of 
Confederate  cruisers. 


The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1882  are  now  published,  making  a  volume  of 
558  pages,  and  can  be  had  at  one  dollar  per 
copy,  of  Mr.  O.  D.  Eaton,  Home  Mission 
Booms,  23  Centre  street.  New  York  city. 
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Other  daughters  (and  money  too)  for  their  moral  dear  Old  Lane,  to  whose  service  fifteen  years  Ing  that  all  things  are  just  right,  and  there  unless  magnanimity  and  charity  in  so  construing  once,  and  thus  prepare  the  Jew  for  residence 

and  spiritual  development.  of  life  have  already  been  cheerfully  given—  must  be  no  criticism  of  methods.  Such  seems  their  resolution  was  at  fault,  and  that  we  now  re-  in  climes  towards  which  he  will  sooner  nr  later 

A  man  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  he  would  dear  Old  Lane,  blessed  in  her  long  history  of  sometimes  to  be  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sr  emigrate.  i  n  ne  win  sooner  or  lai  .r 

give  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  Presbyterian  work  and  struggle  and  fruit,  strong  as  ever  in  many.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement  would  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other,  a^^  the 
art-M-R  fjnBTTPT  •nTTBininT a ownurt.  Church  In  his  communityas  a  mere  bminess  in-  the  loyalty  of  her  sons  and  the  confidence  of  in  many  ways,  and  there  is  a  growing  convic-  whole  settlement  either  stand  or  fall  accordingly.  Baptist  Weekly  sets  forth  that  the  only 

SOME  ao  SHWaACKmQ.  vestment.  1  turned  upon  him  by  suggesting  her  friends,  having  larger  promise  of  growth  tion  that  a  little  more  of  practical,  consistent,  ^  pres^tod  such  an  exposition  as  sat-  hope  of  a  hearty  union  among  Baptists  in  Bible 

Tamtioa  la  the  Bruh— Minion  Fields— Miuion  KewU.  that  he  should  double  or  triple  it  as  a  matter  and  influence  in  the  future — dear  Old  Lane  business  common-sense,  would  not  hurt  some  As^mbly^was  ^*e  best*practicable"under”the  cir-  ^hey  have  partly  broken  with  the 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  ugly  word  of  the  of  Christian  diUrj.  All  that  the  people  of  this  demands  and  shall  receive  whatever  remains  things  that  are  called  by  large  names.  Possi-  cumstances.  If  it  was  not  best  absolutely  (and  I  American  Bible  Society)  rests  on  a  truce  to  all 

war-times  can  be  sanctified  or  not,  there  was  land  have  ever  done  for  Home  Missions  has  to  me  of  loving,  earnest,  generous  effort  in  the  bly  the  time  may  come  when  some  good  things  candidly  say  my  own  decided  preference  was  for  past  conflicts  among  themselves  • 


SO  much  deviltry  in  bushwhacking  in  those  paid  as  a  mere  business  investment.  If  now  name  of  her  Master  and  mine, 
times ;  but  if  the  deviltry  can  be  taken  out  of  they  would  give,  to  the  highest  measure  of  Dartrord,  Aug.  lo. 
the  word  and  Christ  put  into  it,  it  would  mean  Christian  duty  ami  jyrivilege,  what  wonders 

a  kind  of  independent,  personal  skirmishing  would  be  wrought !  God  speed  the  day !  PROM  BARCELONA, 

about  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  I  go  to  Polk  county  next  Sabbath,  and  to  the  Bv  P.  Thwing  of  i 


about  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  I  go  to  Polk  county  next  Sabbath,  and  to  the 
peace,  such  as  I  have  been  indulging  in  during  famous  Eureka  Springs  for  the  following  Sab- 
this  delightful  month  of  August  and  a  portion  bath.  Douglas  P  Putnam. 


of  July. 

I  left  my  pulpit  in  the  care  of  the  Elders  of 

the  church,  to  be  occupied  or  not,  as  they  might  VACATION  AT  QREEN  LAKE.  Rev.  Robert  Simpson,  six  years  serving  the 

^tennine.  I  out  ^  acquaint  myself  MorriB  D  D  Wesleyan  Mission  Society,  claimed  me  for  his 

with  the  mission  fields  of  this  southwest  COUn-  ,  ..  .  „  j.  miaal-  anH  morrow  H«nrv  Pavne  of  thfl 

,,  mu-  moT,  toKia  T  TMif  There  scsms  u  spscies  of  egotism  in  alluding  guest,  ana  to-morrow  nenry  rayne  oi  me 

try.  The  flret  man  under  whose  table  I  put  ^  journal  to  what  any  person  is  do-  Plymouth  Brethren  introduces  me  into  the 

iug.  whether  in  his  years  of  work  or  his  weeks  large  field  he  so  well  cultivates.  I  have  also 


Springfield,  Ho.,  August,  1882. 


Rev.  Robert  Simi 
Wesleyan  Mission 


name  of  her  Master  and  mine.  will  be  destroyed,  because  the  cry  “  All  things  first  report  of  the  Committee)  it  was,  in-  my  Let  us  forget  past  divisions  on  this  question 

du,.  .0,  as  they  are.”  has  silenced  the  ‘co"„lKte“^£  ““I' 

demand,  for  a  time,  for  needed  changes  and  heretofore.  It  may  be  viewed  differently  by  oth-  tahori  in  pieferences  may  be  cher- 

murcn.  tS  "Uch  we  retZtt » 

By  E«t.  E.  P.  Thwing  of  Brooklyn.  must  cut  off  all  superfluous  exposes  m  the  overwhelming  voice  of  our  Assembly,  revisions  and  translations,  it  is  becom- 

Again  I  am  approaching  the  Pyrenees,  and  management  of  their  affairs.  I  doubt  whether  ^viu  commend  itself  to  the  blessing  of  “the  God  that  a  spirit  of  charity  and  liberty  should 
but  one  more  mission  field,  that  ofFigueras  a  jury  of  business  men  could  be  selected  who  of  peace,”  and  the  calm  judgment  of  His  redeemed  be  cultivated  with  the  view  of  securing  the 

remains,  before  my  tour  of  a  thousand  miles  would  not,  knowing  all  the  facts,  bring  in  a  conclude  this  lone  communication  ™vfe  of  orcanizaH^n 

through  the  land  of  the  Inquisition,  is  ended,  ^rdict  against  the  further  public^ion  of  “  The  without  one  or  two  remarks  not  entering  directly  to  do  this  work,  it  is  clear  thaf  none  can 
Rev.  Robert  Simpson,  six  years  serving  the  Presbyterian  Monthly  Record.  Suppose,  Mr.  into  the  discussion  presented,  but  kindred  thereto,  complish  it  without  recognizing  the  fundamen- 
Wesleyan  Mission  Society,  claimed  me  for  his  Editor,  you  collect  the  votes  on  the  question.  !•  “  Fraternal  relations,”  which  It  requires  so  principle  of  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  orig- 

guest;  and  to-morrow  Henry  Payne  of  the  -  choicest  fruits  of  Christian  love  and  happiness,  ipfiranal' 

Plymouth  Brethren  introduces  me  into  the  OUT  IN  ORANGE  COUNTY.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  right  to  do  everything  con-  >^®‘®rence  to  the  question  of  translation,  the 

S\hf  S^L'oaltoi  ‘^M^'Empatoz!' “but^my  t  “‘'"f  ^ ®  SS^llriaVopeS^^^  fhere:  versioT  w'ill^rfo.md"  a®n  "indtep^eSK^ 

mqt  the  Swiss  pastor,  m.  i^mpatoz ,  out  my  oajjg  and  willows  and  buttonwoods  and  pop-  by  come  unto  us.  It  becomes  us  all  on  both  sides  dition  to  unity  and  cooperation.  If  therefore 
Spanish  and  French  are  too  rusty  to  allow  of  jars,  reminds  me  that  the  hands  that  set  them  to  abstain  from  hard  and  provoking  words.  any  of  our  people  prefer,  as  many  will,  the 

much  conversation.  The  outlook  is  hopeful,  Q^t  and  first  enioyed  the  comfort  of  them  Some  of  the  Northern  papers  are  most  Inju-  “  Common  Version,”  their  preference  must  be 


OUT  IN  ORANGE  COUNTY.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  right  to  do  everything  con- 

A  momlns  wait  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  .HfS; 


newly  arrived  TeDnesaeean,  who  had  fought  or  "0‘a  o.  me  weoa.  —  a  mo.omg  uu™,.  .ue  e...uow  o.  ...e  o.u  ti„„  ^ 

onthewronirsidedurinir“thelateunDleasant-  *  relaxation.  Yet  one  maybe  pardoned  for  mqt  the  Swiss  pastor,  M.  Empatoz,  but  my  oaks  and  willows  and  buttonwoods  and  pop-  by  come  unto  us.  It  becomes  us  all  on  both  sides 

noaa  »»  TTo  frtnnH  tbot  T  haH  fnncHht  on  the  8®“®  references  to  a  scason  and  a  type  of  re-  Spanish  and  French  are  too  rusty  to  allow  of  reminds  me  that  the  hands  that  set  them  to  abstain  from  hard  and  provoking  words, 

ness,  ne  swn  louna  X  n^  loug  creation  to  which  he  would  be  happy  to  intro-  much  conversation.  The  outlook  is  hopeful,  o^t,  and  first  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  them,  Some  of  the  Northern  papers  are  most  Inju- 


^ong  side  a^,  though  opposed  to  mm,  ana  every  reader  of  The  Evangelist.  Hence  although  the  friends  of  liberty  have  much  to  have  long  since  ceased  from  their  labor,  and  Viciously  and  flippantly  going  into  a  hurrah  gush  respected  If  others  are  better  satisfied  with 

how  this  could  be,  we  did  not  stop  to  discuss,  this  word  t/ynohincr  t  ok..  °  This  is  the  hotbed  of  revolution-  -n  -  V  about  organic  union,  and  some  of  our  Southern  the  translation  made  by  the  Bible  Union,  or 

■nr-  A-11.-.1 _ _  AS _ J  „sfi,  this  word  touching  Green  Lake,  dishearten,  ims  is  tne  notoea  oi  revolution  are  forever  at  rest  from  all  earthly  toil.  papers  are  as  morosely  fretting  about  it,  as  an  ^ith  the  later  Canterbury  Revision  their  rieht 

fmrtAtiHInr*  AXTArti-  4-VkA  VtA^lci  r\f  #ii11  ...  ..  X  . 


!  I.  I?  ”.“L  «  ??  Wisconsin  Is  nlready  fnmoas  for  Its  system 

out  the  sUghtest  friction  nnd  then  the  next 

day  sat  down  together  at  the  toble  of  our  com-  ^  northwest 

Jhon  Lord,  as  though  no  tronblshad  ever  come 

to  onr  Church  or  country.  This  ^  at  Ash  ^ 

Grove  where  preaches  brother  Hembrto,  a  the  less  known,  yet  one  of  the  deepest,  pur- 


Wisconsin  is  already  famous  for  its  system  ists.  A  few  weeks  ago  this  city,  of  near  250,000 


wove,  wnere  preacnes  ororner  xiemorw,  a  known,  yet  one  of  the  deepest,  pur-  This  ancient  city  is  said  to  have  been  found-  ^nd  erv  Unclean  unclean  ”  ’  people  to  do  as  seems  best  in  their  sight,  and  ac-  there  is  coming  to  be  a  general  agreement, 

^uate  of  connection  with  Cave  ^  ^  delightful  lakes  in  that  system.  A  ed  by  Hercules,  400  years  before  Rome.  Two  This  last  expression  may  still  be  heard  occa-  .^rding  to  the  exigencies  of  each  dy  and  genera-  and  «pon  no  other  basis  can  union  and  effl- 

Sorinfir  church  The  olace  xiumbers  a  small  ,  .  ..  .  ,  v.  ^,,-  —a  •  tv  «  ja  i  _ --d  moi- oxificoaiuu  umy  sum  ue  iit-aiu  oooa  tjon.  All  I  care  to  say  at  present  is  this,  that  I  ciencv  be  hoped  for. 

thonoAnd  nf  twAiaIo  tHav  Hava  fivo  ohiiroh  or  Pheasant  Variety  of  farming  land,  forest,  bluff,  centuries  B.  C.  it  was  a  colony  of  Rome,  and  sJonally.  Shortly  before  I  left  the  city,  on  a  do  not  know  of  any  state  of  things  existing,  or  as  - 

^W  A«i,rT,,,.ALK.,nd5Aa.KAion~  aud  slopc  makcs  Its  shorcs  bcautiful,  secu  from  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  became  the  master  Sabbath  morning,  in  a  beautiful  house  of  wor-  bkely  to  arise,  even  the  most  favorable,  under  The  Christian  Intelligencer  is  mindful  that 

ra'^^nn  Thi  iM^Vu'^^iee^nd  tto  S  luue  Ldtaurv^rX  f"’  “n  ‘"'n  "  N^to,r  the  Important  c^nesUon  To  what  School  f  ”  Is 

Presbyterians  have  the  foundations  of  a  build-  ^'*'^  **®  e^'^fe^es  and  court  OR®®,  fhA  tv  ’k  »’  xr  i  in  it  man,  and  a  D.D.,  laid  his  although  I  said  in  our  Assembly,  and  here  repeat  now  being  revolved  in  the  minds  of  many  a 

incr  IaIH  And  aiiv  TuxAniA  ava  taiirincr  nf  a  build  P6i^te  and  industrious  populatlon,  introducGS  ens  of  the  troubadour.  Napoleon  saw  in  it  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and  his  mouth  in  the  it,  that  while  deeply  condemning  many  things  that  parent: 

Inf  At  nvAAnflAi^  flfnd  !n,v  ^nniA  tniUn  J  plcasantly  to  the  lake  itself.  The  compar-  the  key  of  Spain,  and  took  it  in  1808  by  strata-  dust,  and  cried  Unclean,  unclean,”  just  as  the  ‘hat  Church  has  done,  I  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  How  many  a  household  is  anxiously  revolv- 
1^.  ®*  u**  j  ^  ^  ®  ative  remoteness  of  the  whole,  saves  us  from  gem.  The  Inquisition  (the  prison  where  Mat-  fathers  did  fifty  years  ago.  And  then  there  body  of  as  sound  and  noble  jng  jjjjg  question,  as  the  August  days  grow 

of  a  new  church  and  a  new  preacher.  the  invasion  of  what  is  called  style  or  fashion,  amoras  languished  in  1860),  the  University,  was  the  good  brU'er  whTat  thrmontMy  Jn-  S  etrt".""ln?wMirmy^retora^^  “d  S 

^ying  Greenfield,  which  is  the  county  seat  which  is  a  Summer  blight  on  more  conspicu-  Cathedral,  and  Roman  antiquities  cannot  be  cert  used  to  pray  that  “  the  walls  might  be  bro-  concur  in  this,  they  would  also  concur  in  the  other  the  road-sides.  And  well  they  may  ,  and 
of  Dade  county,  I  took  the  stage,  which  carries  qus  places  of  resort.  Western  as  well  as  East-  described  in  detail,  nor  all  the  busy  industries  down  and  that  the  Gosnel  might  be  s®ntiment.  I  know  what  I  say  in  assuring  breth-  would  there  wwe  a  still  «®®P®f 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  is  mindful  that 


parent : 

How  many  a  household  is  anxiously  revolv¬ 
ing  this  question,  as  the  August  days  grow 


ren  of  the  Northern  Church  that  organic  union  has  parental  hearts,  of  all  which  the  decision 

not  as  much  as  a  respectable  scouting  party  in  its  may  involve.  It  is  not  always  the  most  expen- 


servico  the  hymn  “  ’Twas  on  that  dark,  that 


such  a  ride!  I  was  first  told  that  it  was  twen-  The  repose  of  the  whole  is  strangely  refresh-  ness.  In  the  central,  densest,  dirtiest  part,  the  doleful  night,”  was  invariably  sung  to  the  oi  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually 

ty-two  miles,  then  it  was  twenty-three,  and  ing;  sleep  is  easy  to  find  and  easy  to  keep ;  re-  deaths  outnumber  the  births.  A  visit  to  the  tune ‘‘Windham  ”  Last  Sabbath  I  was  at  the 

again  twenty-five,  and  certainly  it  ought  to  be  ally,  a  very  charming  spot,  and  one  which  de-  one  cemetery,  revealed  unique  features  of  Cat-  communion  in  the  country,  and  the  service  mb*® 


again  twenty-five,  and  certainly  it  ought  to  be  ally,  a  very  charming  spot,  and  one  which  de-  one  cemetery,  revealed  unique  features  of  Cat-  communion  in  the  country,  and  the  service 

called  thirty— these  Missouri  miles  do  lengthen  serves  a  much  wider  fcelebrity  as  a  sanitarium  alan  life.  Here  ye  uncounted  crypts  seven  commenced  with  that  cheery  lyric ‘‘Come,  let 

themselves  out  so!  A  good  portion  of  the  way  for  tired  people,  borne  down  with  the  strain  stories  high,  two  feet  square,  and  seven  feet  gj^g  ggj,g  of  songs  ”a  sweet  hymn  of 


is  paved,  literally  paved,  with  nature’s  hardest  and  worry  of  civic  life. 


deep,  like  so  many  pigeon-holes  in  a  desk,  Montgomery’s,  praising  the  Lamb  who  died 


pavement,  solid  rock  in  place.  But  most  of  The  entire  tribe  of  Morris,  including  the  lit-  costing  from  eight  to  a  hundred  dollars  each,  fgj.  ^g 


favor  among  us,  and  that  the  tenor  of  remarks  on  sive  school  which  is  the  most  remunerative  to 
this  subject  in  some  of  their  papers  is  productive  its  patrons  ;  nor  is  it  always  the  least  expen- 
of  evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  sive  which  is  really  the  cheapest.  The  acqui- 

sltion  of  knowlcdgc  or  “accomplishments” 
may  be  a  fatal  loss,  if  at  the  expense  of  health, 
trije  i£leU0iOttjS  “oral  discipline,  or  of  reli^ous  culture. 

"  Parents  in  selecting  their  children’s  schools, 

A  1,  should  beware  of  those  forcing  establishments. 
The  Observer  takes  note  of  the  recent  well-  ^^ere  the  weak  in  body  and  brain  are  sacri- 
planned  raid  of  our  District  Attorney  upon  the  fleed  to  the  prize  scholars  and  the  reputation 


i£ieU0iottjs 


the  way  is  over  fine  prairie  land  and  bottom,  tie  grandchild  from  Southwestern  Missouri,  into  which  narrow  holes  the  bodies  of  a  family  j^f^gj.  fguj,  weeks  of  heat  and  drouth  the  chi®*  o*  ‘he  lottery  venders  of  the  city.  Fol-  of  the  school.  And  they  should  satisfy  them- 

I  saw  com  fifteen  feet  high  (estimated),  and  are  here,  both  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  rest,  are  thrust-the  contents  of  an  old  coffin  stuffed  heavens  have  opened,  and  let  down  upon  field  lowing  up  the  firm  stand  taken  against  the 

crops  of  wheat  and  oats  too  big  to  be  told  of,  and  for  the  privilege  of  a  brief  season  of  family  into  the  new.  One  eyewitness  tells  of  seeing  a  and  garden  the  refreshing  showers.  And  as  traffic  by  Gov.  Cornell  some  time  since,  Mr.  Q-g-gi 

and  young  apple  orchards  loaded  with  apples  fellowship.  It  is  a  sad  sort  of  fate  which  tears  body  doubled,  to  be  reduced  to  smaller  dimen-  ,^g  gjt  on  the  piazza,  and  enjoy  the  delightful  McKeon,  as  a  first  requisite  of  success,  quite  drawn.  Nor  must  they  forget  that  they  are 

would  rival  New  Yorks  best  go  many  American  households  asunder,  and  sions.  The  stench  is  dreadful  when  these  are  change  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  musical  ignored  our  well  paid  guardians  of  the  law  (so  sending  the  characters  of  their  children  to 

Northern  Spy.  scatters  their  members  here  and  there,  from  opened.  One  would  rejoice  in  cremation,  after  pattering  of  the  raindrops,  we  recall  the  beau-  called)-  and  as  a  second  element  of  effective-  ®«hool  as  well  as  their  intellects;  and  that 

At  Stockton  I  found  the  religious  destitution  the  Atlantic  to  the  far  West.  And  happy,  and  seeing  these  revolting  burials.  tifni  iuma  txIaaa  AnfUiAxi  “tla  WAir.  r-AA^Arf  »»  — „  k,.  a.  oaxoIi  xIaoIaao  nothing  less  than  the  absolute  assurance  of  a 


tiful  little  piece  entitled  “The  Rain  Concert, 


Millions  ol  tiny  raindrops 
Are  falling  all  around; 

They’re  dancing  on  the  housetops, 

ittiBciiiJuu,  tiuu  jiuijuuitiiiuy  i/uuu  auuuuu,  uii  They’re  hiding  In  the  ground;  aahv.  .-..a.  _  TaV,a  Holi  x.Afntnc  A^ATrioiA-ol  AAoiftAn 

one's  heart  with  pain.  But  day  Is  dawning,  Ssmef  °who‘'rnShrto  b^'rl^XS  to  ar‘‘  £  Ch^SeUor  ot  SI,  Bn“  eSty™^^^ 

The  work  done  by  nnl^lonaries  of  the  Amerl-  'S1.‘rn“rp«?.t.rKr’-  Ss"  ?ttendjrs,  keptll  such  Ignorance  of  th^  <il»appointinent  to  him  toat  he 

can  Board  and  other  bodies  is  not  in  vain.  The  Here  and  there,  while  the  reaping  and  mow-  purpose  of  the  District  Attorney  to  enforce  the  arrange  his  departure  for  Europe 

Spaniard  has  good  points.  He  maybe  enno-  ing-machines  are  at  work  in  the  fields,  we  see  laws.  That  is  the  significance  of  the  matter.  place  at  the  last  Comrnen^- 

bled  Now  that  Papacy  is  so  weak  in  its  hold  a  farmer  ora  gardener  swinging  the  old  scythe.  It  was  too  well  known  that  the  moment  See  iYde“e^DeS*^a^d*hia  idSitiS^^ 


ness,  passed  by  the  hundreds  of  small  dealers,  nothing  less  than  the  absolute  a^urance  of  a 
and  aimed  directly  at  the  head-quarters  of  P®r8onal  and  sagacious  oversight  can  atone 
this  unlawful  business.  Our  contemporary  *or  their  placing  them  out  of  their  own  watch 

and  care. 


this  unlawful  business.  Our  contemporarj 
asks : 

And  why  were  these  two  thousand  public  of 


As  respects  colleges,  we  are  glad  to  see  that 


to  be  on  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  abundance  all  too  fleet  in  their  passage,  are  the  days  when  The  degradation  of  Spain,  its  ignorance  and  beginning  and  aimed  directly  at  the  head-quarters  of  Porsonal  and  sagacious  oversight  can  atone 

of  nature’s  products.  On  Sabbath  morning  g^ch  a  family  is  gathered,  as  we  are  gathered  priestcraft,  the  corruption  of  government  and  Minions  of  tiny  raindrops  this  unlawful  business.  Our  contemporary  ‘beir  placing  them  out  of  their  own  watch 

the  eight  hundred  people  of  the  town  seemed  here,  in  a  little  cottage  under  a  high  bluff  pro-  modes  of  administering  justice,  the  bribery,  They^rfdancingon" tne kousetops,  ask® :  ,  .  «  ^  collpirps  wp  arc  rrlad  to  sap  that 

to  be  turning  out  eit  for  a  “picnic,’’to  jecting  into  the  lake,  and  a  mile  away  from  falsehood,  and  immorality  that  abound,  fill  fletrf  su&enS  captSns  Dr  John  S  reS 

be  held  in  the  brush  at  the  camp-meeting  any  neighbor,  to  live  over  again  the  old  life,  one’s  heart  with  pain.  But  day  is  dawning.  with  anything  for  keys  “cers  ®upenmendente  captam  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  this  city.  It 

grounds,  five  miles  away.  They  seemed  to  and  to  nerve  and  encourage  each  other  for  the  The  work  done  by  missionaries  of  the  Ameri-  K^nHime  the  lree7®'  rcS;  offend^rr^Lpt  In  s^ch  ignorance  of  the  ^  disappointment  to  him  that  he 

have  no  repugnance  to  calling  a  spade  a  sixule.  works  and  cares  that  are  to  be  faced  in  the  can  Board  and  other  bodies  is  not  in  vain.  The  Here  and  there,  while  the  reaping  and  mow-  purpose  of  the  District  Attornmr  to  enforce  the  c^uld  not  so  arrange  his  departure  for  Europe 

They  were  going  to  a  “picnic,”  and  if  I  had  future.  We  have  boating,  hunting,  fishing,  Spaniard  has  good  points.  He  maybe  enno-  ing-machines  are  at  work  in  the  fields,  we  see  laws.  That  is  the  significance  of  the  matter.  ^  kis  place  at  the  last  Commen^- 

any  audience  that  day.  I  must  overcome  my  games,  and  chit-chat,  and  a  little  occasional  bled.  Now  that  Papacy  is  so  weak  in  its  hold  a  farmer  ora  gardener  swinging  the  old  scythe.  It  was  too  well  known,  that  the  moment  the  ^  e  are  a^ured  ^ 

scruples  and  go  too.  So  my  friend  (the  only  work,  wherewith  to  while  the  days  away;  and  on  the  people,  there  is  danger  that  infidelity  or  the  cradle,  on  a  little  garden  spot,  thus  pre-  orders  were  given  to  the  police  for  the  a^est  aeepcnmg,  ana  n^^ 

^esbyterian  in  the  plao^-and  he  only  a  bro-  the  little  cottage,  with  the  great  tree  beside  it,  will  take  its  place.  The  priest-ridden  people  serving  the  memories  of  the  olden  times,  when  mUfeVo";??  wnrSZtte?  wZld  ?ec‘eWe  specially  important  in  this  connection,  is  that 

ther-in-law  of  the  Church)  and  I  drove  out  over  and  the  berry  patches  near  by,  and  the  dense  may  hate  the  Papacy,  still  they  dare  not  yet  tbe  good  farmers  did  all  the  severe  harvest  Gpa  of  thP  Sdld  vSt  during  the  past  year  he  has  taken  pains  to  ac- 

the  roughest  of  roads  to  the  place  of  meeting,  forest  behind  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smil-  l®ave  it.  It  costs  too  much.  The  steadfast-  work  with  their  own  brown  hands  and  strong  officera  should  present  themselves  with  the  quire  an  individual  acquaintance,  and  exercise 

Where  the  people  came  from,  I  have  no  sort  of  ing^  wavering  lake  in  froqt  and  on  either  hand,  ness  of  Protestant  converts  in  the  face  of  per-  arms.  And  as  we  see  the  golden  sheaves  cart-  warrants  for  their  arrest,  the  culprits,  instead  ^  P®rsonal  influence  among  the  students.  The 

conception,  but  it  seemed  as  though  the  brush  has  already  become  a  sort  of  home.  When  the  secution,  abuse,  and  social  ostracism,  is  worthy  ^  the  barns,  we  think  of  another  reaping-  of  being  caught  in  the  act,  with  the  parapher-  ®ou®ge  i®  m  a  much  more  ^tisfacto^ 
spawned  them  out  that  day,  though  we  could  bugle  of  life  calls  again,  we  shall  leave  the  of  all  praise.  A  better  day  will  come.  Educa-  time,  and  pray  that  we  may  have  the  joy  of  nalia  of  their  illegal  business  around  them,  conaition^^^^ 

not  find  their  habitations.  We  were  thirty  whole  with  a  sincere  regret,  and  a  half-wish  tion  is  improving.  No  change  in  the  Govern-  bringing  sheaves  with  us  when  we  are  called  would  perhaps  be  found  quietly  reading  their  Sege  tor  wK"upport  thH^^ 
mUes  from  the  railroad,  and  yet  they  poured  that  we  might  just  forget  the  busy  world  [and  ment  can  be  for  the  worse.  Castilian  pride  from  our  field  of  labor.  ® ‘Kriiin^tv  n  Wp  of  mpn  who  Ponid  Ha  assessed.  Certainly  parents  in  and  about  New 

in,  until  there  were  fully  twelve  or  fifteen  hun-  gtayi  believes  that  the  first  settlers  were  brought  a  talk  on  the  mysteries  of  Providence  is  con-  triwtS  Sd  who  were  York,  who  want  to  keep  their  sons  at  home, 

^ple  present.  Ten  schools  were  there,  The  pleasant  town  of  Ripon  is  only  six  miles  hither  by  angels  from  higher  spheres.  J^®  eluded  with  the  intensified  conviction  that  the  det^tive  agencies  in  tlie  city,  were  sworn 

with  baDDers  and  mottoes  flying.  They  form-  away.  We  have  a  growing  young  Presbyterian  privilege  to  teach  them  that  that  o^rbile  clouds  and  darkness  may  be  around  in  as  special  deputy  sheriffe  ;  received  their  iu- 

ed  in  procession  in  regular  Brooklyn  tasbion,  church  there,  supplied  just  now  by  a  student  now  open  to  their  degenerate  race,  thiWigli  about  the  throne,  yet  justice  and  mercy  eter-  structlons,  not  from  the  Superintendent  of  Po- 
— of  whobe  wonderful  Sunday-school  processions  of  Lane,  whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  help  not  *ai‘k  in  Christ.  [  abide  there.  And  we  hear  a  voice  say-  kce,  but  from  the  District  Attorney,  and  made 

they  had  evidently  heard.  Under  the  large  long  ago  through  his  Sabbath  services.  The  *■  •'  ing :  a  descent  upon  the  main  office  in  the  Bowery, 

roof,  some  ninety  feet  by  sixty,  they  finally  chief  feature  of  the  town-which  is  itself  quite  THE  “RECORD”  AGAIN  with  cheerful  feet,  thy  path  or  duty  run;  where  the  whole  gang  of  lawbreakers  were 

mifhArAH  an#i  ai^Ani  a  ctaaH  nArMAn  nf  tViA  Hnv  u  i  i  /-<  •  i  j  j  x  i  xxuh  ,a.uxu.JN.  Ood  nothing  Wills,  nor  Buffers  to  be  done,  promptly  arrested.  When  the  detective  force 

to  Ev  and^a^^evLnfffan^  •*’ Boulder,  Colorado.  ?kraugh\Tevrnuo^“lhf^^^^^^  Reached  the  headquarters,  the  door  was  closed 

in  singing  the  Moody  and  Sankey  songs  and  in  led  chiefly  by  our  Congregational  brethren,  mT?  .  *tiio  *•  inrougnaueventsoitnings,  asweiiasHe.  and  triinrdpd  and  admission  was  rpfnspd  Tho 

other  religious  services.  Ireally  feltas  though  but  which  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  our  ,  Evangelist  of  July  13  contains  a  touch-  i  am  m  the  garden  spot  of  Orange  county,  jSifr? broke  in  the  door  with  a  s  ed^lham! 


A  Bibles  if  thev  had  anv  college  for  whose  support  the  city  Is  so  heavUy 

e  from  our  field  of  labor  "  Accordingly,  a  force  of  men  who  could  be  ^8®®s®d.  Certainly  parente  in  and  about  New 

A  talk  on  the  mysteries  of  Providence  18  con-  trusted,  and  who  were  connected  with  one  of  York,  who  want  to  keep  their  son^s  at 

®  eluded  with  the  intensified  conviction  that  the  detective  agencies  in  tlie  city,  were  sworn  aDd-lD- 

l*-T*!rb41e  clouds  and  darkness  may  be  around  in  as  special  deputy  sheriffe  ;  received  their  in- 
k  about  the  throne,  yet  justice  and  mercy  eter-  structlons,  not  from  the  Superintendent  of  Pe¬ 
nally  abide  there.  And  we  hear  a  voice  sav-  from  the  District  Mtorney,  and  made 


THE  “RECORD”  AGAIN. 

By  Rev.  J.  Q.  Adams  of  Boulder,  Colorado. 

The  Evangelist  of  July  13  contains  a  touoh- 


nally  abide  there.  And  we  hear  a  voice  say¬ 
ing  : 

with  cheerful  feet,  thy  path  of  duty  run; 

Ood  nothing  wille,  nor  suffers  to  be  done. 

But  what  thou  wouldst  thyself,  couldst  thou  but  see 
Through  all  events  of  things,  as  well  as  He. 


will  do  well  to  send  them  to  this  tr^  aH44Ja — 
every  way  trustworthy  institution. 


The  Christian  Weekly  refers  to  the  fact  that 


a  descent  upon  the  main  office  in  the  Bowery,  certain  Anti-Chinese  measures  have  received 
where  the  whole  gang  of  lawbreakers  were  an  effectual  check.  It  is  generally  known  that 
promptly  arrested.  When  the  detective  force  jq  May  last  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
reached  the  headquarters,  the  door  was  closed  „„  j 

and  guarded,  and  admission  was  refused.  The  Supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of 


other  religious  services.  Ireally  feltas  though  but  which  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  our  is  drawn  b^vourre^^  h®  garden  spot  of  Orange  county,  with  a  sledge'-ham-  San  Francisco,  declaring  it  unlawful  for  any 

this  spade  might  have  bad  a  milder  name.  A  own  Church.  In  our  seminary  classes  at  Lane  ..J.a  k  »»  i  ‘*^®  ^®ands  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hud-  mer,  and  found  about  forty  persons  present,  person  to  establish,  maintain,  or  carry  on  any 

Methodist  preacher  was  called  the  “  chaplain  ”  1  we  have  for  several  years  had  Presbyterian  ®®"®®P®““®ii‘  Ambrose,  and  is  almost  suL  son,  containing  forty-four  churches,  with  over  including  principals,  clerks,  and  customers.  A  laundry  within  that  portion  of  the  city  and 
of  the  ocoasion,  but  he  gave  me  the  longest  students  who  received  their  preparatory  in-  ^  ®  n  6,000  communicants.  The  leading  church  in  large  number  of  papers  were  secured  as  well  gQmj^^y  q(  Rrandsco  lying  east  of  Larkin 

half  hour  in  which  to  address  the  children  and  struction  at  Ripon  College.  The  Presbyterian  Rocky  Mountain  correspondent  He  pictures  numbers  is  that  at  Goshen,  which  for  160  years  as  books,  showing  the  entire  transactions  be-  Ntoth  streets  without ^havimr  first  obtain- 
people.  It  was  my  first  camp-meeting  expert-  churches  in  this  region  and  indeed  in  the  ‘h®  eagerness  with  which  he  waits  for  the  com-  has  upheld  the  doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Pres-  ‘ween  the  principals  and  the  dealers,  and  and  Ninth  streets  without  having  first  obtain 
P  K  PC  enurenes  in  tms  region,  and  Indeed  m  the  ..  jj^nthly  Record,”  in  order  that  he  byterian  Church.  The  roll  of  ministers  in  this  among  the  principals  themselves.  The  persons  ed  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

"“S’  X”””  Xow  much  ,om.  other  church  ha,  Preehytery  hegms  with  the  came  ol  the  pastor  And  this  eocaect  might  only  be  granted  upon 


ence,  and  the  four  things  most  prominent  in  state  generally,  are  said  to  be  in  a  promising 
my  recollection  thereof,  are  the  horses,  dogs,  condition  under  the  supervision  of  our  bishop 


babies,  and  a  certain  innumerable  but  very  Sanderson,  who  was  also  once  a  student  at 
lively  little  insect,  which  when  you  put  your  Lane.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  of  so  many  indi¬ 
finger  upon  him  is  not  there.  It  is  somewhat  cations  of  substantial  progress, 
doubtful  whether  we  succeeded  in  putting  The  oTAat  world  bevond  this  oniAt,  horizAn. 


a  stodent  at  fiv®n.  but  specially  whether  or  not  his  church  of  the  Goshen  church,  who  is  therefore  the  jfthouf  an^thanfe  Ifthe^^^^^^^  recommendation  of  not  less  than  twelve 


enough  religion  into  that  Sabbath  picnic  to  which  yonder  railway  leads,  with  all  its  i  to  all  the  churches  that  tho  church  at  Rav  f!itv  I  -PrAoWfArv  t-r  WnriaAn  tLo  nama  of  fLo 
take  the  curse  off,  but  we  tried  to,  and  it  was  a  ^^d  flurries  seems  verv  far  off  The  re-  u  .  .v  f  at  Bay  City  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson,  the  name  at  the 

rare  AvneriencA  to  me  noises  and  llurries,  seems  very  far  on.  ine  re  hag  contributed  so  many  dollars  to  Education,  head  of  the  roll  is  a  man  still  vigorous  and  ac- 


treasurer  is  absent-minded  or  dishonest.  How  oldest  minister  in  this  Presbytery,  according  tended  to.  The  same  success  attended  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  on  the  block  on  which 
great  a  relief  it  must  be.  If  he  finds,  as  I  sup-  to  the  rank  of  ordination.  In  many  instances  visit  of  the  detectives  to  the  minor  offices,  the  laundry  is  proposed  to  be  established, 
m  Ka  H  fL’  •  f  V,  •  month  after  month,  that  this  of-  the  name  at  the  head  of  the  Presbytery  has  where  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the  This  ordinance  was,  of  course,  aimed  at  the 

r„  kas  attended  to  his  duties,  and  published  the  letters  H.R.  appended.  But  in  the  case  of  drawings  of  the  lottery  were  conducted.  Chinese  wash-houses.  Our  contemporary  says : 

to  all  the  churches  that  the  church  at  Bay  City  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson,  the  name  at  the  The  resuR  in  some  other  respite  was  even  xf  sg  fortunate  for  the  country  that  we  have 
1 - _ X-  nj . . . •'  .  ..  .  ,  more  siernifleant  in  connection  with  the  Dolice  It  is  rortunate  lor  me  country  mat  we  nave 


rare  expenence  to  me.  li^io^g  and  the  secular  papers  drift  m  from  it  etc.  What  a  tremendous  sigh  of  relief  mii! 

Half  of  my  month  s  vacation  is  now  gone,  occasionally,  bringing  their  usual  reports  of  heard  when  this  fact  is  successively  esll 
The  thoughts  which  oppress  me  most,  thus  far,  human  work  and  struggle  and  sorrow,  but  they  UqhAd  hv  the  recAint  of  tha  RACArH  irn  a 
are  two:  First,  in  so  many  of  these  little  com-  do  not  agitate  us.  We  have  no  telephone  to  Doctor  Intimates  that ‘‘quite  aTumber  ofli 
munities  Christ’s  body  is  divided.  In  almost  report  to  us  from  hour  to  hour  the  doings  of  sons  ”  use  The  Record  for  this  purpose  Doub 
every  one  there  are  some  five  or  six  different  Congress,  the  decisions  of  the  European  Con-  less  I  may  be  allowed  to  intimate  that  anoth« 
churches  attempting  to  sustain  its  own  orgam-  ference,  the  bombardment  of  Egypt.  I  walk  “  quite  a  number  of  persons  ”  who  have  hones 
zation  and  ministry.  There  is  no  outbreaking  in  the  woods,  and  the  savage  assault  of  a  mos-  efficient  treasurers,  think  it  stramye  that.  « 


the  Presbytery  of  Hudson,  the  name  at  the  The  resuR  in  some  other  respite  was  even  xf  sg  fortunate  for  the  country  that  we  have 
Af +1,1  ..All  la  o  .V.OA  of  II  „iA.A..A„a  A  A  ,1  „A  morc  signiflcant  in  connection  with  the  police  ‘‘  i®  lormnate  lor  me  country  mac  we  nave 
head  of  the  roll  is  a  man  still  vigorous  and  ac-  department.  The  day  after  this  summary  and  a.  Supreme  Court  to  reyse  the  hasty  legtela- 
tive,  a  live  octogenarian,  worthy  of  all  honor  guccessful  proceeding  the  gambling  houses  all  ‘1®“  ®*  inconsiderate  and  excitable  law- 
and  praise.  L.  E.  J.  over  the  citv.  which  have  been  open  nisrht  and  ™ak®™’  .1*^  Cuhiornia  the  jealousy  and  hatred 


muuitics  V.U1U.U  »  uuuy  uiv.ucu.  xu  report  to  us  irom  nour  to  nour  tne  aoings  oi  gong  ”  use  The  Record  for  this  purpose.  Doubt-  south  to  the  church  north. 

every  ope  there  ate  »>me  ave  or  six  dllferept  Ctopgress  the  decisions  ot  the  Europon  Con-  y  allowed  to  Intimate  that  another  The  following  1.  the  position  ol  our  Southern 

Silo  no  teionoe,the  bomba^ment  ot  Egypt.  I  walk  .•  quite  a  number  ot  persons”  who  have  honest,  brethren  as  stated  by  one  ot  the  most  honore.!  and 

zation  and  ministry.  There  Is  no  outbreaking  in  the  woods,  and  the  savage  assault  of  a  mos-  AffioiAnt  trpagnrArR  think  it  atrAnotA  that  wa  a  a  j  ai.  t>  t.  w  d 

_ I  aA  aA  ♦v.Aniw.iaaiaA  r.a...A  -a  •  au  au  uxai-  1-  omcienc  trcasurcrs,  tniOK  it  strange  mat  we  trusted  among  them— Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Brown ; 

quarrel  to  bring  scandal  to  the  Christian  name,  quite  worries  me  more  than  the  bristling  dia-  ahnnld  hAJuskAd  tA  PAntrihntA  Anr  nrAnAvri^iAA  mt.  .  au  u  i  u  a  a  >  >  au  <  . 

a  la  ai.A  savaao  aA  aivA  aa«..a,AfiAA  voAiAa  aiu  »  u  au  au  J  ..  snoulu  De.asKea  CO  contriDute  our  proportion  The  sum  of  the  whole  may  be  stated  In  the  fol- 

but  It  divides  the  forces  to  the  starvation  ^int  tribe  of  some  brother  a  thousand  miles  away,  of  $3,354  yearly,  in  order  that  the  treasurers  of  lowing  particulars : 

in  spiritual  things  and  in  natural.  Our  Con-  needlessly  worried  over  some  point  of  ortho-  these  other  persons  may  be  watched  and  theti  'Ike  position  of  our  Church,  so  thorouglily 

gregational  brethren  are  trying  to  show  us  a  doxy.  I  listen  at  night  to  the  plaintive  call  of  that  ajritm  hpt7PrnI^rP  tha  «hanrHitxr  aI  considered  and  so  long  held,  required  a  retraction 

more  excellent  wav  by  organizing  what  they  a  lover  seeking  its  mate  in  the  darkness  and  ■‘ke  absurdity  of  of  the  offensive  imputations  already  mentioned, 

more  excellent  way,  oy  oi^ganizing  wnai  iney  a  lover  seeKing  iM  mate  lu  me  aarkness,  and  publishing  such  a  document  for  such  purposes,  2.  This  demand  up  to  the  present  year  was  dis- 


day  under  the  eyes  of  the  police  without  any 
RELATIONS  OF  THE  PRE.SBVTERiAN  CHURCH  interference  save  an  occasional  visit  of  pre- 


over  the  city,  whicli  have  been  open  night  and  ‘^^ker®.  iQ  California  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
day  under  the  eyes  of  the  police  without  any  ®*  ‘k®  Chinese  have  been  so  bitter  that  the 
interference  save  an  occasional  visit  of  pre-  Legislature  has  enacted  various  laws  to  re- 


souTH  TO  THE  CHURCH  NORTH.  tcnce,  wcre  as  summarily  closed  as  if  the  Dis-  stnet  thein  in  carrying  on  their  busmen,  but 

tha  fAiiAwint.  la  thA  TtAaifiAn  Af  Aiir  MAiifhAvn  ‘^*®‘  Attorney’s  force  of  detectives  had  been  ‘k®  courts  have  set  them  aside,  greatly  to  the 
f  K  ^  xK  1  .1  upon  them.  It  was  in  anticipation  of  such  a  disgust  o*  ‘k®  koodlums,  as  bemg  in  direct 

brethren  as  stated  by  one  of  the  most  honored  and  ^.fg^  suspend  operations.  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Their  l^t  at- 

trusted  among  them — Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Brown;  The  police  of  the  city  have  long  been  show-  tempt  was  to  drive  the  Chinese  out  of  their 

The  sum  of  the  whole  may  be  stated  In  the  fol-  ing  how  tint  to  enforce  the  laws  ;  the  District  leading  business  by  the  ‘‘laundry  ordin^ce, 
lowing  particulars :  Attorney  has  shown  how  the  thing  ran  be  passed  by  the  Common  Council  of  San  Fran- 

1.  The  position  of  our  Church,  so  thoroughly  done.  He  has  gone  and  done  it,  cisco,  which  it  was  hoped  would  compel  them 

AAnaiHArAH  nnri  ba  Iaiia  Uaih  rAAiiirAri  a  rAirnotiAn  '  _ [_  l;o  Icave  the  cRy.  Justice  Field  of  the  United 

The  Jewish  Messenger  seems  to  have  reach-  States  Supreme  Court,  however,  last  week  set 


are  pieced  to  call  “Union  churches,’’  and  feel  i^e  interest  in  it  than  in  the  outcry  of  a  and  this  is  the  chief  plea  of  his  article,  could  tlnctly  and  repeatoffiy  refused.  ^  ed  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  rest  for  its  terferencTw1th*^an\^est°bu8ln^8^^operiy 

into  which  they  invite  all  who  claim  the  Chris-  hundred  dear  souls  who  are  filling  the  air  with  be  better  shown.  My  first  impression  on  3.  While  not  aware  of  any  voluntary  offensive  brethren  in  Europe,  specifying  as  follows  :  conducted.  If  the  hoodlums  and  pettifogging 

tlan  name.  If  this  is  really  the  true  solution  their  needless  worries  over  the  future  of  our  reading  his  article  was  that  this  part  of  it  was,  retire  “iradra^cro?  thro^^^^^^  Scarcely  had  anti-Semitism  in  Germany  at-  politicians  would  attend  to  some  useful  busi- 

of  this  very  difficult  problem,  no  one  will  wel-  grand  old  Church.  It  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  nkg  much  of  the  rest,  an  attempt  to  be  witty  qSifled  retraction  of  a^rthing  upon  our  records  »  c®r‘ain  outward  calm,  when  the  flames  ness  as  quietly  and  industriously,  and  keep  as 

come  it  more  heartily  than  myself.  But  to  estimate  things  by  this  new  standard,  and  to  the  exoense  of  The  Record  and  mv  naibe  which  was  regarded  as  an  offensive  accusation  of  of  persecution  broke  out  more  fiercely  in  Bus-  clear  of  the  grog-shops  as  do  the  Chinese,  they 

lA  _ A_  M xl 1 X-J JS  ^  **  AUjr  UOiUiC.  . ,  _  -T Li _  A _ X-l_  *  -  A-  t__x  XT _ _  OTO  Vi-vw  TTrVk/xn  /^r\nr»f  T'rklofril  to  oiirT/TAorlln  rw  xivy-vnKI  Kfx  rT{fi>7ono  i-Vi  omool\roa  on/^l  nmiTlrl 


Association  a  year  ago,  proclaimed  Congrega-  with  the  really  great,  eternal  verities.  A  true  borum,  on  that  point. 


at,  but  left  all  to  judge  for  themselves.  torch  of  bigotry  has  been  caught  up  in  Hun - 

4.  This  was  responded  to  by  an  absolute  re-  orary.  In  Parliament  and  the  larger  cities,  the 


The  Christian  at  Work  has  several  good 


interjectea  resolutions  towns  they  are  rapidly  making  headway,  and  Presbyterians  on  or  about  its  staff,  some  one 
coJcefv^^and''ilufmed  already  outbreaks  are  occurring  against  the  or  more  of  whom  record  a  devout  and  worthy 


tionalism  as  “the  solvent  of  the  sects.”  If  it  vacation  rectifies  things  by  this  double  pro-  I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  one  brother  traction  on  the  other  side  as  to  three  things,  which  agitators  have  fared  badly ;  but  in  the  smaller 
is,  Ood  speed  it!  If  it  is  not,  may  God  speed  it  cess :  it  both  retires  to  their  relative  insignifl-  finds  such  facts  as  are  waTted  in  TheVc- 

still!  Second,  lam  oppressed  with  the  need,  cance  the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal,  ord,  and  that  are  not  found  elsewhere.  He  is  thing  for  us  In  that  ill-conceived  and  ill-timed  already  outbreaks  are  occurnng  gainst  the  or  more  of  whom  record  a  devout  and  worthy 

which  I  see.  not  of  more  ministers,  ^t  of  a  and  brings  out  into  closer  vision  the  things  the  only  one  that  I  have  heard  of.  East  or  production.  The  question,  therefore  as  to  “her-  J®"®'  aspiration,  as  follows : 

better  qualified  mintetry  than  these  Western  that  are  unseen  and  eternal.  Out  of  such  a  West,  who  does,  but  there  are  plenty  who  do  b4vo“nd  raraH  the  GovJmS  hasT^^^^^  the  friend  of  We  are  glad  to  notice  in  The  Evangelist  a 

re^ons^^.  If  the  numter  who  claim  the  season  one  goes,  or  ought  to  go,  back  to  his  ^ot.  5  Asia  ihelpparentr^ervationcomerniny^^  order,  and  is  energetirally  stomping  out  open  well-considered,  liberal  editorial  on  “Organic 

ministerial  ofnoe  were  educated,  and  exclusive-  work  and  care,  a  wiser,  calmer,  better  man.  Yes,  “  The  Record  is  cheap,”  and  too  cheap —  a%,”  etc.,  let  it  bo  observed  that  we  have  an  ex-  riots.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  extinguish  Presbyterianism,  In  which  the  quesuon  ames 
ly  devoted  to  their  work,  there  would  be  no  l  have  been  glad  to  read  from  time  to  time,  and  to  cheap,  in  more  senses  than  one,  that  pboit  declaration  that  in  whatever  sense  the  reso-  the  feeling  of  hostility  among  the  peasant  whether  th^  will  or  ran  ever  be  a 
caU  for  ministers  for  y^  to  rame  To  illus-  the  just  and  brave  words  of  The  Evangelist  in  we  would  like  to  know  where  the  “church  of  irhowreV^Us  closes,  which  is  artfully  nourished  by  istoezy 

trato :  In  one  <^he  back  counttes  of  this  State,  behalf  of  Christian  fairness,  and  the  temper  of  any  size  ”  is  that  does  much  of  anything  to  ex-  on  to  the  imputations  in  those  declarations  of  loy^  Uves^and  homerofour°co-ra^?gto^  continent  will  be  merged  into  real  unity,  and 

eoDtaining  11,000  people,  the  editor  and  pro-  brotherly  love  and  confidence  in  the  discussion  tend  its  circulation.  They  must  be  very  few,  alty,  it  certainly  would  modify  it  most  grandly,  ™.  Tinza-Eszlar  haa  oeenrrAd  where  American  Presbyterianism  will  do  its 

nor’xAV*  ftA  ttavutt  Inf  ....  .  ...  VkTTf.  cm  if  fK^  i^Aonl  iif  Inn  onnllna  nnivr  fn  fixn  AliO  IllySvCry  OI  X  lSZa>- XiSZlaF  IIUS  OCCUllCCl  _  ,  ,  _  _ m ITT 


fvofo  •  Ttt  r^ncA  fKoiYo/Tir  AAiinfiaa  nf  fKiaflfofa  .  7  7-  77.7  .  •  .  . -  ,  .  - 7  - - —  -  nowcvcr,  It  18  to  DC  unacrstoou  as  noiaing  onti-ftpmitPfl.  anH  whioh  thrpAtpna  thp  Beverai  varieties  oi  rresuyienauism  uu  tue 

trato .  In  one  <^he  back  counties  of  this  State,  behalf  of  Christian  fairness,  and  the  temper  of  any  size  ”  is  that  does  much  of  anything  to  ex-  on  to  the  imputations  in  those  declarations  of  loy-  ®’ ®  continent  will  be  merged  into  real  unity,  and 

eoDtaining  11,000  people,  the  editor  and  pro-  brotherly  love  and  confidence  in  the  discussion  tend  its  circulation.  They  must  be  very  few,  alty,  it  certainly  would  modify  it  most  grandly,  ™.  a*  Tisza-EszlS’  has  "occurred  where  American  Presbyterianism  will  do  its 

prietor  of  the  county  paper  (a  very  intelligent,  qj  current  theological  and  ecclesiastical  ques-  or  else  their  success  is  exceedingly  moderate,  kut  not  so  if  the  resolution  applies  only  to  the  gi „  .ua  deslcns  of  the  anti-Semitic  predestinated  work.  The  Evangelist  answers 

«<>“•  so  ^raxlcaa  discover,  therein  no  real  Judging  from  lie  circulation,  ■‘mloieter,  tree  5?e"dSX  L^‘dtMr.'rieVX‘°^ 


ed  me  that  a  few  years  stooe  he  published  a  occasion  for  railing  in  question  the  soundness  copies  ”  included.  ernment  of^toe^Unit^^^States.^and^o^^ondemna-  tian  "child  ha^’Wen  murdered"'by  a  Shochet  in  mirffisstole^^^ 

notice  that  he  would  send  his  paper  free  to  all  of  any  seminary,  or  for  challenging  the  essen-  Editorially,  The  Evangelist  pleads  for  The  o*  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  “  the  rebel-  a  synagogue  for  religious  purposes,  has  pro-  American  Presbvterians  is 

ministers  resident  In  the  county,  who  would  tial  orthodoxy  of  any  teacher  in  any  seminary  Record,  because  our  senior  Secretary  of  For-  7®’ “  “  S'th^Av’ hi®  ^  ^  rConfrasion  broadly  and  generously  interpret- 

in  our  beloved  Church.  So  far  as  I  ran  see.  eign  Mi’ssious  loves  it.  Let  all  honor  be  given  e"d?wRh  tge  aXVance 

seven  applicants  put  in  and  substantiated  their  there  are  no  issues  arising,  or  likely  to  arise,  to  the  Secretary  for  the  grand  work  he  has  all  that  was  illogical  and  apparently  self-contra-  ^AfAnded  bv  the  most  fanmus  Christian  of  thought,  and  a  polity  expound^  and  admin- 
claims.  Surely,  one  would  think  that  a  preach-  around  which  schism  or  even  serious  conflict  done  for  Christ  and  His  Church;  but  must  we  dictoiy.  or  at  least  obscure,  in  a  comparison  of  f^®  istered  In  the  joint  interest  of  Christian  order 

r.Mjl.ri:o!r.:?“«rtre“xl‘ag  “r-  .T“°“  lovawh.t.,love.  aa^caux;  he  lovex  l.f 

B  f  may  exist  among  us,  over  all  such  questions  as  How  intense  must  be  the  love  of  the  Church  at  tion  that  the  resolution  was  inte^ed  to  make  a  “me  the  wlldrat  rumors  are  currenl^  to  the  Hf^^jo^dance  with  the  spirit  and  mind  of  the 

purposes.  But  this  is  certoinly  one  of  the  most  ^be  historic  unity  or  the  true  inspiration  of  the  large  for  this  good  little  Record !  reserve  as  to  opinions  only,  and  not  as  to  the  Im-  evident  discomfort  of  our  brethren.  The  pas-  jg  offered  by  the  present  spectacle 

needy  mission  fields  in  the  country.  The  fact  blessed  Word  of  God,  can  surely  be  settled  in  Three  arguments  in  my  previous  article  have  pntations,  we  felt  that  we  could  safely  consider  sions  of  the  lower  cl^es  are  o®*“.ng  tor  their  pj.ggf,ytg,qanlsm,  dissevered,  discordant,  and 
was  that  there  was  not  a  liberally  educated  the  fraternal  conferences  of  thoughtful  Chris-  thus  far  not  been  touched.  1.  With  their  other  traot^^?^a?7h7th^7i^in«An®  AAna^AnA*n£«  mav  ensue  measurably  belligerent.  All  the  bells  of  heaven 

man  in  the  whole  sirty-wven,  and  inany^^^  tlan  men,  and  in  fair  and  temperate  discus-  publications  and  their  use  of  circulars  and  R,  if  the  Imputetions  were  included,  but  ltwoul2  Sven^bSore  the  guilty  parties  have  been  de-  would  ring  over  the  right  sort  of  a  Presbyteri- 
^emromd  but  little  more  than  read  or  write,  gions.  Those  differences  are  certainly  not  vi-  weekly  papers,  the  Boards  do  not  need  The  not.  if  applied  only  to  the  opinions.  But  assured  tected.  In  the  rural  districts,  far  distent  from  swifter  round  ve  wheels  of  Time 

My  friend  never  repeated  his  offer;  but  he  is  tal;  they  are  not  such  as  separate  brethren  in-  Record.  2.  To  spend  more  than  $3,000  annuaU  Po®l“vely  that  It  md  not  modify  it,  the  conclusion  military  posts,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
very  anxio^  for  a  Presbyte^  Chureh  and  to  orthodox  and  heretical.  And,  to  my  view,  ly  to  circulate  free  copies,  is  wrong.  It  is  not  h“inff^after^in°"^nftMn?  alarmed  ;  a  few  weeks  ^o  a  number 


tian  child  had  been  murdered  by  a  Shochet  in 


,  the  Boards  do  not  need  The 
spend  more  than  $3,000  annuaU 


-  AW,  XVV^AVf  AAA^A\A\AXJ\A,  AJ  XAV  AV  VTVUXXX  UeiUltJ  tllU  XAC*  T  TTnlnTl 

e  not.  if  applied  only  to  the  opinions.  But  assured  tected.  In  the  rural  districts,  far  distent  from  an  ^  ^ 

'•  ^  H  oo“o‘'‘8‘on  thg  military  posts,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the  ■  &  7ring  promisll  day. 


preacher,  there  being  none  in  the  county. 


there  is  small  wisdom  in  any  effort  to  compose  benevolence. 


.te  tr«,  COPI-.1.  wrong.  It  1,  not 

,  and  we  do  not  believe  helps  be-  paper.  It  was  judged  proper  to  put  no  qualifioa-  of  rabbis  at  Pesth  proclai 


Into  just  such  counties  as  this  there  are  scores  such  issues,  arisiug  in  the  general  field  of  nevolence.  3,  There  is  no  room  for  it  in  the  “on  upon  our  final  Minute,  but  to  assume  that  be  exceedingly  grave.  thn  Tisza  F^szlar  lag  (^om  The  Congregationalist)  as  a  line 

and  hundreds  of  thinking,  intelligent  young  Christian  scholarship,  by  reflections  on  per-  families  of  our  congregations,  and  the  f^ts  triKrapparent  tS  the  slren^of  the  drawn^hrough.  and  not  around.  Congregation- 

men  coming  from  the  East,  and  of  course  they  sonal  character  or  standing,  or  in  trying  to  in  regard  to  its  circulation  show  this.  The  forg  declared  our  "entire  satisfaction  with  the  anti-Semites  is  our  own  weakness — the  indis-  alisni : 


The  Christian  Advocate  regards  the  follow- 


will  not  listen  to  the  ignorant,  dogmatic,  doc-  ride  over  men  of  opposite  views  by  ecclesiasti-  value  of  a  fourth  argument  against  its  publi-  full  and  explicit  terms  in  which  the  Assembly  had  putable  fact  that  large  masses  of  Israelites,  in 
trinal  harangues,  which  so  often  pass  for  the  cal  processes.  There  surely  are  wiser,  manlier,  cation— the  slight  value  of  its  contents— which  expressed  Its  reoiproral  concurrence  in  the  paper  common  of  course  with  the  rude  and  Ignorant 
Gospel.  When  they  do,  they  are  often  driven  more  fraternal  ways  of  considering  any  and  “Ambrose”  denies,  I  am  willing  to  leave  to  “^x? th^ th  t  ht  n  i  of  other  creeds,  are  still  the  prey  ofsupereti- 


A  theory  of  inspiration  which  exhausts  its 


into  sllentagnrattoism  or  into  rampant  infidel-  every  question  of  this  class  that  is  at  all  likely  the  judgment  of  the  brethren  who  have  “  free  aTniarvTrRS7"  T^^  Sll.  in  orderte^^'ert  Ite  purelTmorkh 

ity.  The  security  against  this  is  an  educated  to  arise.  copies.”  humanizing  Influences’  orthodoxy  is  made  quality  and  influence  ;  and  a  theory  of  the  fu- 

ministry.  If  the  East  will  send  her  sons  and  A  few  days  more,  and  another  vacation  is  All  this  has  been  written  in  a  spirit  of  loyal-  tug  svnonvmous  with  the  most  hopel^  media;-  ture  life  which  holds  out  to  the  sinner  in  some 

her  daughters  into  the  West  for  the  material  over,  and  the  assembled  households  will  be  ty  to  the  benevolent  work  of  our  Church,  s^ur^  ln  Xr  ^  h^nr.  Education  is  urgently  needeil,  and  it  form  a  hope  of  probation  beyond  death  are 

development  of  these  lands,  as  she  is  doing  scattered.  When  or  where  we  shall  meet  though  some  of  the  methods  adopted  might  be  eously  declare  that  we  did  not  so.  understand* It ;  is  the  duty  of  Israelites  In  other  lands,  to  be-  not  evangelical  theories.  They  are  essentially 

very  rapidly,  she  must  send  other  sons  and  again,  God  alone  knoweth!  As  for  myself, 'sharply  criticised.  But  there  is  no  use  in  say-  that  this  misapprehension  was  by  no  fault  of  ours,  gin  such  educational  and  missionary  work  at  Unitarian  and  Uni  versalist. 
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LOTE  TO  GOD  AND  MAN. 


The  Liesson :  Mark  xii.  28-44. 

W.  ABd  one  of  tbe  scribes  came,  and  having  beard  them 
reasoning  together,  and  perceiving  that  he  had  answered 
them  well,  asked  him,  Which  Is  the  first  commandment  of 
aUf 

99.  And  Jesus  answered  him.  The  first  of  all  tbe  com¬ 
mandments  Is,  Hear,  O  Israel ;  The  Lord  our  Ood  Is  one 
Lord: 

•0.  And  thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
with  all  tby  strength  This  Is  the  first  commandment 
31.  And  the  second  Is  like,  namely  this.  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  There  Is  none  other  command¬ 
ment  greater  than  these. 

89.  And  tbe  scribe  said  unto  him.  Well,  Master,  thou  hast 
said  the  truth:  tor  there  Is  one  Ood;  and  there  Is  none 
other  but  he : 

38.  And  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the 
nnderstaadlng,  and  with  all  the  scul,  and  with  all  the 
Strength,  and  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  Is  more  than 
all  whole  bumt-oOerlngs  and  sacrifices. 

31.  And  when  Jesus  saw  that  he  answered  discreetly,  be 
said  unto  him.  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  no  man  after  that  durst  ask  him  any  question. 

83.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said,  while  he  taught  Id  the 
temple.  How  say  the  scribes  that  Christ  Is  the  son  of  David  1 
86.  Tor  David  himself  said  by  tts  Holy  Ghost,  The  Lord 
said  to  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 

8T.  'David  therefore  himself  calleth  him  Lord ;  and  whence 
Is  he  then  his  son  ?  And  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly. 

88.  And  he  said  unto  them  In  his  doctrine.  Beware  of  tbe 
scribes,  which  love  to  go  In  long  clothing,  and  love  saluta¬ 
tions  In  the  market-places, 

89.  And  the  chief  seats  In  the  synagogues,  and  tbe  upper¬ 
most  rooms  at  feasts ; 

40.  Which  devour  widows'  bouses,  and  for  a  pretense 
make  long  prayers :  these  shall  receive  greater  damnation. 

41.  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and  beheld 
how  the  people  cast  money  Into  the  treasury :  and  many 
that  were  rich  cast  In  much. 

49.  And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw 
In  two  mites,  which  make  a  faHblng. 

48.  And  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto 
them,  Terlly  I  say  unto  you.  That  this  poor  widow  hath 
cast  more  In  than  ajl  they  which  have  cast  into  the 
treasury: 

44.  For  all  they  did  cast  In  of  their  abundance ;  but  she 
Of  her  want  did  cast  In  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEDOE,  D.C. 

Golden  Text — “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  might." — Deut.  vi.  5. 

Home  Text— “For  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we 
keep  His  Commandments ;  and  His  Gommatidments 
are  not  grievous." 

See  also  Matt,  xxll.  34-46 ;  Luke  xx.  39-44. 

Vebsbs  28-34.  “  One  of  the  scribes.”  Matthew 
says  that  it  was  a  lawyer.  We  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  one  who  put  this  question  to  the 
Saviour  was  a  professional  poacher  of  Jewish  law ; 
Meyer  calls  him  “a  Mosaic  jurist.”  From  the 
account  in  Mark  we  might  suppose  that  only 
sincere  motives  prompted  this  question,  on  a 
subject  which  had  caused  great  discussion  among 
Jewish  scholars;  but  Matthew  gives  us  more 
light,  and  states  that  the  question  was  put  for  the  | 
purpose  of  tempting  Jesus,  and  was  therefore 
only  a  continuance  of  the  persecution  against 
Him.  It  was  another  attack,  that  they  may 
draw  from  Him  something  upon  which  to  base  a 
criminal  charge,  for  they  were  determined  to  take 
His  life.  And  yet,  from  Verses  32-34,  we  are 
forced  to  believe  that  this  scribe  or  lawyer, 
though  he  was  used  as  a  tool  by  the  enemies  of 
Christ,  was  to  a  degree  a  sincere  seeker  after  the 
truth,  and  hence  very  different  in  spirit  from 
those  who  before  had  endeavored  to  catch  the 
Saviour  in  His  words.  Bead  Titus  lil.  9. 

“  Which  is  the  first  Commandment  of  all  ?  ”  In 
Matthew  “ Which  is  the  great  Commandment?” 
The  Babbins  had  added  to  the  Mosaic  law  hun¬ 
dreds  of  commands,  by  which  they  burdened  the 
consciences  of  the  people,  and  tliey  made  a  broad 
distinction  between  greater  and  less  Command¬ 
ments,  between  those  weighty  and  those  light  in 
importance.  The  answer  of  Jesus  to  this  question 
was  wonderful,  not  only  in  the  richness  of  the 
truth  He  uttered,  but  in  the  wisdom  by  which  He 
foiled  His  enemies.  The  question  as  given  by 
Matthew,  was.  Which  was  the  great.Commandment 
in  the  LAW  ?  but  Jesus  answers  by  giving  a  com- 
— mand,  or  a  jrreat  iirinciple  upon  which  the  whole 
Mosaic  code  rested,  the  law  or  principle  of  su¬ 
preme  love  to  God.  They  had  not  expected  such 
€ui  answer,  but  it  was  so  true  that  they  could  not 
reply.  In  this  answer  Jesus  did  not  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  any  new  truth,  but  He  quotes  from  Duet, 
vi.  4, 5.  He  declares  that  Love  is  the  one  supreme 
article  of  faith ;  not  love  as  opposed  to  law,  but 
love  the  root  of  all  the  Commandments,  and  in 
its  exercise  the  fulfilling  of  all  law.  The  Jewish 
Babbins  had  lost  sight  of  this  great  fundamental 
principle  of  love,  and  they  had  Instructed  the 
people  in  an  outward  observance  of  the  law,  as  if 
this  was  all  that  Sinai  comprehended.  But  Sinai 
and  Calvary  are  not  opposed  to  each  other.  The 
underlying  principle  of  Sinai’s  laws  was  supreme 
love  to  God.  The  glad  tidings  of  Calvary  is  that 
God  loves  man.  If  man  had  loved  God  supreme¬ 
ly,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  any  Calvary. 
But  your  scholars  may  say  “  There  is  no  mention 
of  love  in  the  Ten  Commandments.”  This  is  true, 
but  each  of  these  Commandments  presupposed  the 
spirit  of  love,  prompting  to  obedience.  Bead 
Deut.  X.  12 ;  xl.  1,  13,  22 ;  xlx.  19 ;  xxx.  C ;  also 
Deut.  vii.  9,  and  Neh.  i.  5;  Luke  x.  25-28;  Bom. 
liii.  28. 

“The  Lord  thy  God”;  literally,  Jehovah,  thy 
God.  W’hat  are  we  to  understand  by  the  words 
heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength  ?  Many  answers 
have  been  given,  as  “  the  heart  is  the  entire  inner 
nature  of  man;  the  soul  is  the  vitality  of  the 
heart,  animating  the  body ;  the  mind  is  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  intellectual  part.”  Another  writer  says 
“  The  heart  is  the  whole  energy  of  the  reason  and 
Intellect;  the  soul  is  the  whole  energy  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  passion ;  the  mind  is  the  whole  energy 
of  thought  and  will  in  its  manifestation.”  But 
our  scholars  will  not  be  much  enlightened  by  such 
definitions.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  man  must 
love  Ood  with  his  whole  being,  with  all  his  intel¬ 
lectual  and  emotional  and  physical  powers.  It 
must  be  a  complete  and  loving  surrender  of  body 
and  soul  to  Him,  and  from  this  will  flow  a  perfect 
obedience. — 1  Cor.  vlii.  3.  Do  I  love  God  when  I 
fear  Him  ?  No.  Do  I  love  Him  when  I  admire 
the  works  of  His  hand  ?  No ;  I  do  not  love  the 
artist  because  I  admire  his  painting.  Love  to 
God  is  the  same  in  kind  as  love  for  your  mother, 
only  It  Is  deeper  and  mightier.  Your  love  to  your 
mother  was  born  in  her  love  for  you,  and  so  love 
to  God  is  bom  in  God’s  love  to  us.  “We  love 
Him,  because  He  first  loved  us.” 

“  The  second  is  like.”  That  is,  love  to  God  and 
love  to  man  are  inseparably  linked  together,  the 
latter  being  the  fruit  from  the  former.  Not  only, 
as  one  writer  says,  “love  to  God  implies  love  to 
man,”  but  it  necessitates  this  love,  which  is  the 
stream  from  the  fountain-head  of  a  genuine  piety. 
And  there  can  be  no  unselfish,  divine  love  to  man 
except  it  spring  from  supreme  love  to  God. — 1 
John  iv.  20,  21 ;  Bom.  xiil.  8,  9.  The  question 
WhD  is  my  neighbor.  Is  answered  by  Jesus  Him¬ 
self. — ^Luke  X.  29-37. 

Yebsb  31.  “As  thyself.”  Is  it  right  to  love 
ourselves?  Certainly  it  Is,  for  we  do  so  by  a 
natural  law,  and  this  leads  to  self-culture  and 
self-preservation.  But  can  we  love  another  In  the 
same  degree  as  we  love  ourselves  ?  No !  this 
little  word  “  as”  does  not  refer  to  degree,  but  to 
manner,  or  the  quality  of  our  love.  We  are  to 
love  our  neighbor  sincerely,  tenderly,  and  con¬ 
stantly,  a  love  which  will  never  injure  him,  but 
will  seek  bis  highest  welfare.  Paul  gives  us  a 
grand  picture  of  this  love  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  There 
are  times  when  it  is  our  duty  to  love  others  mobe 
than  ourselves,  when  this  divine  love  will  lead  us 
to  sacrifice  comfort  and  ease  and  wealth  for  oth¬ 
ers,  and  even  life  itself.  Illustrate  by  the  patriot 
dying  for  his  country,  the  martyrs  laying  down 
their  Uvee  for  the  truth.  A  beautiful  illustration 
l8  that  of  the  Moravian  missionary  who  went  Into 
the  enclosure  where  lepers  were  confined,  knowing 
that  he  would  take  the  disease  and  die,  but  care¬ 
less  of  self  in  his  longing  to  preach  Christ  to 
them,  and  so  save  their  souls.  The  reply  of  the 
scribe  was  hearty,  and  showed  that  he  had  been 


touched  by  the  words  of  Christ.  He  boldly  con¬ 
fesses  his  approval  in  the  presence  of  bitter  ene¬ 
mies,  who  had  sought  to  use  him  as  an  instrument 
to  carry  out  their  wicked  designs. 

By  “  whole  burnt  offerings  ”  is  signified  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  entire  animal,  and  it  was  considered  to 
be  the  most  acceptable  of  all  the  Jewish  offerings. 

How  beautiful  are  the  words  of  Christ  in  verse 
34.  He  who  was  omniscient  saw  into  the  heart  of 
this  Jewish  scholar,  whose  honest  confession  was 
the  language  of  one  who  was  not  only  intellectual¬ 
ly  convinced,  but  whose  heart  was  almost  persuad¬ 
ed  to  yield  to  the  Messiah.  His  attitude  was  dif¬ 
ferent  now  from  the  spirit  in  which  he  first  pro¬ 
posed  the  question,  for  all  hostility  has  been 
swept  away,  and  he  is  in  a  condition  to  receive 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel.  We  may  learn  this 
practical  truth,  that  a  man  is  nearer  salvation 
whose  views  of  religious  doctrine  are  correct, 
than  one  can  be  who  holds  false  views.  We  learn 
also  that  an  intellectual  perception  of  religious 
truth  is  not  salvation,  though  it  is  a  step  in  that 
direction.  One  may  be  near  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  yet  be  finally  lost.  “  The  devils  believe  and 
tremble.” 

King  Agrippa  was  “almost  persuaded,”  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  ■suppose  that  he  ever  fully  ac¬ 
cepted  Christ.  The  young  ruler  only  lacked  “  one 
thing,”  but  he  went  away  sorrowful,  and  we  have 
no  record  of  his  being  saved. 

Yebses  35-37.  Jesus  now  asks  a  counter-ques¬ 
tion  of  those  who  had  been  seeking  to  entrap  Him. 
From  the  account  in  Matthew  we  learn  that  the 
first  question  He  asked  was  “What  think  ye  of 
Christ  ?  Whose  Son  is  He  ?  ”  And  to  this  the 
answer  was  “  The  Son  of  David,”  an  answer  given 
by  the  Pharisees. — Matt.  xxii.  41,  42.  You  will 
notice  that  Jesus  did  not  ask  Whose  Son  am  I  ? 
for  the  Pharisees  refused  to  acknowledge  Him  as 
the  Messiah.  Christ  was  the  Son  of  David,  be¬ 
cause  descended  from  David.  But  while  the  Phar¬ 
isees  believed  in  the  humanity  of  the  Messiah, 
they  did  not  have  any  conception  of  His  divinity, 
df  such  a  fact  as  the  Incarnation,  of  such  a  per¬ 
son  as  “  Immanuel,”  God  with  us.  Bemember  in 
teaching  these  verses,  that  the  Pharisees  knew 
that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  that 
with  this  claim  was  another — that  He  was  God, 
and  It  was  this  divinity  in  the  lowly  Nazarene, 
this  equality  with  the  Father,  which  they  refused 
to  acknowledge.  Now  Jesus,  having  made  them 
declare  that  the  promised  Messiah  would  be  the 
Son  of  David,  refers  them  to  the  110th  Psalm, 
where  David  calls  this  Messiah  his  Lord,  and  the 
question  is,  how  He  can  be  David’s  Son,  and  at 
the  same  time,  David’s  Lord  ?  Matthew  saj-s  that 
“  no  man  was  able  to  answer  Him  a  word.”  Their 
inabllit}’  was  not  so  much  of  ignorance  as  of  wil¬ 
ful  unbelief.  They  were  not  able  to  deny  that 
David  uttered  these  words,  but  they  were  not  will¬ 
ing  to  confess  that  the  Messiah  was  Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  David,  for  then  they  would  be  forced 
to  confess  that  the  claim  of  Jesus  that  He  was 
God-man  was  in  harmony  with  prophecy.  But 
the  “common  people  heard  Him  gladly.”  They 
were  longing  for  the  Messiah ;  they  had  found 
such  sweet  comfort  in  His  teachings,  and  been  so 
convinced  by  His  miracles,  that  they  were  ready 
to  acknowledge  His  great  claim,  and  believe  in 
Him  as  the  one  who  was  to  be  their  deliverer  and 
king.  The  common  people  have  in  all  ages  heard 
Him  gladly. — 1  Cor.  i.  21-28. 

Yekses  38-40.  Matthew  makes  no  record  of  this, 
but  you  will  find  it  in  Luke  xx.  45-47.  Bead  also 
Matt,  xxiii.  1-14.  Was  there  any  sin  in  the  fact 
that  the  scribes  wore  a  peculiar  dress,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  them  as  the  teachers  of  the  law,  or 
that  they  were  saluted  in  the  place  of  public  gath¬ 
erings  as  men  of  high  distinction  ?  No ;  but  the 
sin  was  in  their  hypocrisy,  for  while  they  dressed 
as  if  they  possesse4  superior  sanctity,  and  were 
saluted  as  such,  they  were  in  their  lives  corrupt 
men,  cheating  even  widows  out  of  house  and 
home,  under  the  cloak  of  piety.  The  robbery 
was  in  itself  wicked,  but  when  done  by  those  who 
made  such  holy  professions,  it  was  damnable. 
Notice  that  this  strong  and  terrible  disclosure 
was  made  (see  Luke)  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
people,  and  so  in  the  hearing  of  the  scribes  them¬ 
selves,  who  stood  in  the  listening  throng  dressed 
in  their  long  ecclesiastical  robes.  We  find  from 
sacred  history  that  “at  a  very  early  date  this 
avarice  in  securing  legacies  crept  into  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  and  therefore  Justinian  passed  or¬ 
dinances  forbidding  the  clergy  to  inherit  possess¬ 
ions.”  We  learn  also  inferentially  from  this  inci¬ 
dent,  that  it  is  unwise  for  religious  teachers  to 
adopt  a  dress  different  from  other  men.  The  only 
distinction  should  be  in  a  manifest  superior  holi¬ 
ness  of  life,  which  will  give  great  weight  to  the 
words  they  speak.  It  is  evident  that  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  were  plainly  clad  in  the  dress  usual¬ 
ly  worn  by  the  Jewish  people. — Matt.  xi.  19;  John 
xix.  23. 

Yeb8Es41-44.  “  Over  against,”  or  opposite,  and 
so  In  full  view  of  the  treasury.  There  are  three 
theories  regarding  this  “treasurj-”  into  which 
the  widow  cast  her  offering.  One  held  by  Alford, 
is  that  it  was  a  building  where  the  gifts  of  the 
people  were  received,  and  he  quotes  from  Josephus 
to  sustain  this  view.  The  objection  to  this,  is 
that  Jesus  sitting  over  against  a  building  could 
not  have  seen  the  act  of  this  poor  woman.  An¬ 
other  theory,  held  by  Owen  and  others,  is  that  the 
treasury  was  a  chest,  somewhere  in  the  temple 
courts,  into  which  the  offerings  were  dropped. 
This  view  is  based  on  2  Kings  xii.  9,  but  the  onlj’ 
argument  in  its  favor,  is  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
word  is  in  the  singular  number,  but  this,  in  itself, 
would  not  decide  the  question  against  the  more 
common  explanation,  which  Is,  that  the  “treas¬ 
ury  ”  was  the  thirteen  chests  with  trumpet-shap¬ 
ed  mouths,  which  stood  in  the  court  of  the  women, 
six  of  which  were  designated  to  receive  the  free¬ 
will  offerings,  and  upon  each  was  an  inscription, 
signifying  the  purpose  to  which  the  money  was  to 
be  applied.  The  chief  object  was  the  repairing 
and  beautifying  of  tbe  temple.  “Many  that  were 
rich  cast  in  much.”  It  being  the  week  preceding 
the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  Jerusalem  was 
filled  with  strangers,  among  whom  were  many 
wealthy  Jews.  What  motive  led  them  to  cast  in 
‘  ‘  much  ”  ?  Answer — 

1.  It  may  have  been  from  a  spirit  of  ostentation. 

2.  It  may  have  been  an  act  of  self-righteousness. 

3.  It  may  have  been  grudgingly,  because  others 
would  expect  them  to  give  large  offerings. 

4.  They  may  have  given  cheerfully,  from  a  sin¬ 
cere  love  to  God.  For  you  will  notice  that  our 
Saviour  does  not  imply,  by  His  commendation  of 
the  woman,  any  rebuke  of  others.  He  notices  her 
gift,  because  she  was  preeminent  for  her  liberality. 

Two  facts  are  given  us  regarding  this  woman — 

1.  She  was  a  widow,  and  therefore  dependent 
for  support  upon  her  own  labor. 

2.  She  was  poor,  so  poor  that  two  mites  consti¬ 
tuted  her  whole  property. 

The  “  mite  ”  or  “  lepta  ”  was  the  smallest  Greek 
coin,  and  Is  now  In  use  in  Athens.  Two  mites 
was  two-fifths  of  a  cent,  and  was  a  small  brass 
coin.  The  name  “  mite  ”  was  given  on  account  of 
its  small  size.  Why  did  she  give  her  all  Into  the 
treasury  ?  Because  of  her  strong  love  to  God, 
which  had  swept  self  out  of  sight.  And  with  this 
love,  there  was  an  unwavering  trust  in  the  provid¬ 
ing  care  of  her  heavenly  Father.  Was  there  any 
spirit  of  ostentation  in  this  ?  No  1  No  one  knew 
her  or  noticed  her  of  the  throngs  which  were  pass¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  temple.  How  did  she  cast 
in  more  than  all  the  others,  many  of  whom  were 
rich  ?  You  find  the  answer  in  verse  44.  She  gave 
more  in  proportion  to  her  means.  They  gave 
more  in  amount,  but  she  gave  her  all,  while  they 
only  cast  in  a  portion  of  their  wealth.  She  might 
have  given  only  one  mite,  and  this  would  have 
been  a  generous  offering,  but  her  love  to  God 


could  keep  nothing  back,  and  she  cast  in  the  two 
mites.  Surely  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  instructive  Incidents  in  all  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  I  can  only  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  precious  thoughts  which  we  gain  from  its 
study. 

1.  The  value  of  our  offerings  in  God’s  sight  de¬ 
pends  on  the  love  in  the  heart,  which  prompts  the 
gift. 

2.  God  estimates  our  offerings,  not  so  much  by 
what  we  give,  as  by  what  we  retain  for  self. 

3.  Gifts  which  cost  no  self-denial  have  little 
value  to  Him,  who  knows  what  we  give  and  what 
we  keep. 

4.  Do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  pennies,  if  they 
are  all  you  can  give,  for  they  may  be  a  greater 
offering  than  the  thousands  of  the  rich  man. 

5.  Jesus  was  watching  the  poor  widow  as  she 
dropped  the  two  mites  into  the  treasury.  Jesus 
always  watches  us  when  we  do  the  smallest  act 
for  Him.  Others  may  not  notice  us,  and  no  ap¬ 
plause  of  men  may  reward  us,  but  He  sees  every 
act  of  self-denial,  every  cup  of  cold  water  given  in 
His  name,  and  His  smile  is  our  rich  reward. 

6.  Let  us  give  our  all  to  Him,  keeping  nothing 
back,  trusting  in  His  promises  of  care  and  guid¬ 
ance,  that  walking  in  the  sunlight  of  His  benedic¬ 
tion  here,  we  may  hear  His  “Well  done ’’when 
the  earth-service  is  ended. 

THE  KENTUCKY  EVANGELIST. 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmes-l 

Dayton,  August  12th. — The  Rev.  George  O. 
Barnes,  the  Kentucky  evangelist,  has  not  en¬ 
countered  in  Dayton  the  same  current  of  pop¬ 
ular  favor  that  attended  his  efforts  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  His  coming  was  heralded  with  the 
fame  of  having  converted  26,000  sinners, 
among  them  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
Gen.  Abe  Buford  of  horse  fame,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kentucky  as  well.  He  has  been  in 
Dayton  more  than  a  month,  has  delivered  up¬ 
ward  of  60  sermons  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day, 
but  the  outcome,  he  frankly  admits,  is  not  en¬ 
couraging.  The  devil,  he  says,  has  a  fast  hold 
in  the  city,  and  the  recruits  to  the  evangelist’s 
army  of  converts  will  as  yet  not  exceed  30. 
This  discouragement  has  served,  however,  to 
develop  the  determination  and  persistence 
that  charactize  the  man,  and  he  has  announc¬ 
ed  his  intention  of  holding  out  all  Summer  if  it 
shall  require  that  time  for  the  Lord  to  make 
an  impression  on  Dayton.  His  purpose,  as 
stated  by  himself,  is  to  preach  a  Scriptural 
God  as  opposed  to  the  doctrinal  God.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  sermon  Mr.  Barnes  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  preach  the  truths  as  he  saw  them  all 
over  the  world,  never  to  return  to  his  native 
State  until  unable  longer  to  disseminate  them. 
His  plan  embodies  a  tour  through  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  during  the  coming  Winter  he  will  make 
New  York  his  objective  point.  He  has  no 
worldly  means,  and  claims  to  care  for  none  be¬ 
yond  what  are  necessary  to  present  wants. 
His  family,  consisting  of  a  wife,  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  a  son,  travel  with  him  ;  they  dress 
well,  stop  at  the  leading  hotels,  and  appear  to 
live  in  entire  comfort.  A  Chicago  admirer,  a 
wealthy  resident  of  that  city,  offered  him  an 
independent  church,  with  a  salary  of  $5,000  a 
year,  to  come  there  and  make  his  home,  but 
he  refused  that,  as  he  had  thus  far  declined  all 
offers  to  leave  Dayton  until  he  has  completed 
his  conquest  here. 

Mr.  Barnes  is  now  55  years  old.  In  appear¬ 
ance  he  is  not  more  than  40,  and  if  good  health 
and  a  ligorons  constitution  can  avail,  he  has 
the  advantage  of  both.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  School,  and  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  more 
than  average  ability,  held  a  charge  in  Dayton 
for  10  years  when  the  present  evangelist  was  a 
boy.  The  son,  after  being  graduated,  passed 
the  early  years  of  his  enthusiasm  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  India.  On  his  return  he  settled  as 
a  Presbyterian  minister  in  his  native  State, 
but  in  a  few  years  his  connection  with  the 
Church  was  severed,  his  name  having 
dropped  by  reason  of  a  charge  of  heresy,  and 
he  then  entered  on  the  career  that  has  led  to 
his  present  prominence.  This  began  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  Central  Kentucky  five 
years  ago,  when  his  audience  was  at  first  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  the  rough  mountaineers  and 
the  rude,  illiterate  farmers.  He  has  the  magnet¬ 
ic  qualities  that  make  a  natural  orator,  and  he 
was  able  to  draw  men  to  him  and  to  hold  their 
attention.  So  he  threw  away  tlie  softer  habits, 
adapted  himself  to  his  surroundings,  devoted 
himself  to  his  new  congregation  and  to  preach¬ 
ing  so  that  he  should  be  understood  by  the 
dullest  minds  among  it.  Not  content  with 
talking  in  simple,  plain  woi’ds,  he  borrowed 
the  crude  expressions  of  these  people  in  which 
to  dress  his  own  thoughts,  coupled  their  rough 
provincial  slang  and  idioms  with  kindred  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  epithets  of  the  same  rugged  char¬ 
acter  from  the  Bible.  The  fame  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  success  spread,  and  they  flocked  to 
hear  him  from  miles  distant  and  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds.  Like  success  followed  his  efforts  in 
more  cultivated  communities,  where  liis  fame 
had  preceded  him.  During  three  weeks  at 
Frankfort  his  converts  numbered  more  than 
1,000,  and  in  seven  weeks  at  Louisville  2,400 
more  were  added  to  the  list. 

About  a  year  since  Mr.  Barnes  adopted  the 
practice  of  anointing  with  oil  for  the  cure  of 
bodily  injuries  by  faith.  He  finds  authority 
for  this  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  acts  pf  the 
disciples,  and  many  of  his  adherents  have 
great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  process.  He 
makes  no  positive  claim  of  curing  all  that  ap¬ 
ply  to  him,  but  hundreds  have  returned,  he 
says,  to  inform  him  of  their  entire  recovery  af¬ 
ter  having  been  anointed.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  well  known  that  of  the  thousands  who 
have  been  anointed,  hundreds  have  received 
no  benefit  whatever,  which  is  attributed  prob¬ 
ably  by  him  to  their  want  of  perfect  faith. 
What  the  injury  is,  is  of  no  consequence  to 
him,  and  he  never  inquires  respecting'  it.  At 
the  close  of  the  sermon  he  asks  if  there  are 
any  present  who  will  trust  to  the  Lord  for  heal¬ 
ing  the  body.  Of  each  of  those  presenting 
themselves  he  asks  this  question,  and  after  a 
prayer  he  moistens  the  index  Anger  from  a  lit¬ 
tle  vial  of  linseed-oil  that  he  always  carries,  and 
applies  it  to  the  forehead  of  the  patient,  saying 
as  he  does  so  to  each :  “  Because  Christ  has 
commanded,  I  anoint  thee  with  this  oil  for 
healing  thy  malady.  In  Christ’s  name  I  do 
this.  Remember,  He  has  all  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.”  He  rests  his  hand  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  forehead  of  the  patient,  after  the 
manner  of  a  mesmerist  endeavoring  to  produce 
mesmeric  effect.  In  fact,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  Mr.  Barnes  possesses  apparently  the 
mesmeric  power  to  a  great  degree.  Among 
his  followers  in  Kentucky  it  is  a  saying  that  he 
has  only  to  look  at  some  persons  in  ffis  audi¬ 
ence  and  they  will  come  forward  to  annoimce 
a  change  of  heart. 

Socially,  and  when  not  engaged  in  his  work, 
Mr.  Barnes  has  an  engaging  manner,  with  the 
quiet  ease  and  confldence  of  a  scholarly  gentle¬ 
man — anything  but  a  religious  agitator.  His 
conversation  shows  education  and  reflnement 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
the  idioms  that  intersperse  his  public  dis¬ 
courses.  He  is  also  a  pleasing  writer,  with  a 
style  that  is  clear,  flowing,  and  suggestive  in 
its  sentiments.  His  sermons  in  Dayton  have 
all  been  transcribed  in  short-hand,  at  his  own 
expense,  with  a  view  to  publication  at  an  early 
date.  In  appearance  he  is  tall,  gaunt,  with 
dark  eyes  deeply  set,  and  hair  brushed  back, 
without  parting,  from  the  forehead ;  his  face 
smooth  shaven  except  a  mustache,  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  impression  that  he  is  younger  than 
he  is.  It  is  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform 
that  his  mannerisms  become  prominent. 
They  are  not  always  pleasant,  but  they  sel¬ 
dom  tail  to  interest  and  to  rouse  a  chord  that 
is  almost  sympathy  with  the  speaker,  even  on 
the  part  of  a  critical  observer.  He  retains  the 
control  of  the  meetings,  assisted  by  bis  daugh¬ 
ter  Myra,  a  young  woman  of  20,  who  plays  on 
the  organ  and  sings  a  melody  from  th^  Moody 
and  Sankey  collection.  Her  father  accompa¬ 
nies  her,  but  congr^ational  singing  is  not  per¬ 
mitted,  and  this  music,  though  not  highly  mer- 
itoripus,  contributes  a  weird  and  not  unpleas¬ 
ing  interest  to  the  exercises.  After  the  singing 
and  a  prayer,  his  daughter  reads  from  the 


Scripture  a  chapter  that  forms  the  subject  of 
his  sermon.  Frequently  the  reading  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  him  with  comments  on  the  passages 
and  sentiment.  In  preaching  he  uses  no  notes, 
and  his  manner  is  conversational,  not  unlike, 
in  its  milder  moments,  that  of  Beecher  at  his 
Friday  night  talks.  This  resemblance  is  car¬ 
ried  still  further  in  the  resources  he  displays, 
the  ready  aptness  of  illustration,  and  the  plain 
and  homely  character  of  his  similes.  It  ceas- 
however,  as  he  becomes  warmed  in  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  more  attractive  graces  of  his 
manner  are  lost.  He  still  retains  the  energy 
and  intensity  that  carries  with  him  his  hearers, 
but  it  is  turbulent  and  restless.  At  times  he 
is  the  personifled  revivalist,  preaching  all  the 
torments  of  everlasting  Are  and  brimstone. 
He  breaks  forth  into  long  tirades  of  furious  in¬ 
vective,  ha\ing  for  its  object  the  Father  of  All 
Evil,  whom  he  can  never  And  words  sufficient¬ 
ly  strong  to  vilify,  and  after  whom  he  paints 
the  Saviour  ever  pursuing,  like  the  figure  of 
fate  or  destiny  from  the  Grecian  school.  His 
declamation  flames  with  fury  at  such  times, 
and  often  with  flerce  wit  that  is  always  of  a 
satirical  character.  He  never  participates  in 
the  amusement  that  his  words  excite,  and  his 
humor  is  never  of  that  gaunt  or  pathetic  na¬ 
ture  that  with  Beecher  places  pastor  and  con¬ 
gregation  in  unison  ;  his  merriment  is  one  of 
irony  or  ridicule,  savage  and  penetrating. 
When  thus  aroused,  he  throws  his  body  into 
the  most  awkward  postures,  stooping  and 
bending  forward  toward  his  audience,  clasping 
his  hands  violently  and  stamping  his  foot  with 
terrifying  energy  at  repeated  repetitions  of 
some  epithet  of  more  than  usual  Intensity.  His 
face  accompanies  these  gesticulations  with  a 
continuous  change  of  expression,  not  pleasant 
to  follow.  In  depicting  a  story  from  the  Bible 
he  is  particularly  effective,  by  his  apparently 
novel  method,  that  is  less  novel  on  after 
thought,  though  at  the  time  the  picture  stands 
out  in  colors  extremely  vivid.  When  these  in¬ 
cidents  partake  of  the  horrible,  his  graphic 
power  is  seen  at  best,  and  he  most  delights  to 
draw  out  their  detail  until  they  are  portrayed 
like  a  drawing  from  Hogarth,  rendered  more 
indelible  by  current  slang  expressions,  and  the 
peculiar  nasal  drawl  in  his  voice,  of  his  native 
State. 

This  visit  to  Dayton  seems  on  the  whole  to 
have  been  ill-timed.  He  came  at  the  request 
of  old  friends,  and  moved  perhaps  by  a  de¬ 
sire  to  add  to  his  triumphs  the  home  of  his 
earty  childhood.  But  he  found  the  village  of 
40  years  back  changed  to  a  thriving  city.  His 
old  school  friends  of  influence  here  took  up 
his  cause,  but  they  are  comparatively  few  in 
number.  Notwithstanding,  his  presence  gave 
rise  to  a  great  sensation  in  church  circles,  and 
drew  fair  but  not  large  audiences.  They  were 
of  a  different  character,  too,  from  his  Ken¬ 
tucky  congregations.  Churches  are  numerous 
in  Dayton,  and  church  members  liberal  as  to 
dancing,  theatre-going,  and  general  amuse¬ 
ments,  but  they  are  conservative  and  orthodox 
on  Church  doctrine.  The  Ministerial  Associa¬ 
tion  was  shocked  by  ids  stock  of  slang,  free 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his 
anointing,  which  was  regarded  as  nonsense. 
The  ministers  condemn  him  as  not  orthodox, 
for  ignoring  sorrow  as  a  part  of  repentance, 
and  for  lowering  conversion  to  a  plan^  of  a 
mere  change  of  opinions,  instead  of  a  change  of 
heart.  They  have  turned  him  the  cold  shoul¬ 
der  and  denounced  him  through  the  press  and 
from  the  pulpit.  However,  he  has  a  fair  fol¬ 
lowing  here  who  are  devoted  adherents,  among 
them  a  Methodist  minister,  anex-Judge,  and 
many  prominent  citizens.  His  services  were 
begun  in  a  large  building  capable  of  holding 
3,000  persons,  but  have  since  been  changed  to 
a  smaller  public  hall,  where  he  proposes  to 
stay.  _ 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Alexander  Mitchell  of  Milwaukee,  in  an  inter¬ 
view,  says  “  During  the  forty-three  years  I 
have  been  in  business  in  the  West,  I  have 
never  been  interested  in  a  deal  of  any  kind.” 

Se  months  ago,  public  attention  was  call- 
England  to  the  surprising  fact  that  a 
N  of  Robert  Burns  the  poet,  one  Gilbert 
Begg,  was  ending  his  last  days  in  the 
Poor-house  of  Glasgow.  Good  has  come  of 
this,  though  its  coming  has  been  slow.  Mr. 
Begg  was  a  fortnight  ago  taken  out  of  this 
Poor-house,  and  placed  in  very  comfortable 
quarters  at  Pollochshaws,  a  town  about  three 
miles  south  of  Glasgo  w. 

Bishop  Ireland,  in  his  address  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Roman  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union, 
at  St.  Paul,  said  things  which  have  stirred  up 
the  feelings  of  Irishmen  considerably.  The 
following  sentence  especially  meets  with  disap¬ 
probation  :  “  The  woes  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
are  mostly  brought  about  by  intemperance, 
and  if  they  could  be  made  temperate  and  kept 
so  for  fifteen  years,  they  could  buy  the  entire 
island  with  the  money  they  would  otherwise 
spend  for  strong  drink.” 

The  death  is  announced  at  Matlock  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  late  managing  partner  of 
the  firm  of  Nasmyth,  Wilson  &  Co.,  of  steam- 
hammer  celebrity.  He  was  born  at  Dunbar  in 
1803.  and  received  but  meagre  education,  but 
siJ||teded  in  reaching  the  highest  eminence  of 
tl^^ngineering  profession.  He  was  the  con¬ 
structor  of  the  enormous  Titan  in  the  Wool¬ 
wich  Arsenal.  He  claimed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  discover  the  principle  of  screw  propul¬ 
sion.  In  1833  he  submitted  his  models  to  the 
Admiralty,  who  actually  reported  against  the 
utility  of  the  principle. 

A  company  has  purchased  some  28,000  acres 
of  wild  lands  in  Franklin  county,  N.  Y.,  at  an 
expense  of  $98,000,  and  will  add  some  7,000 
acres  to  it,  intending  to  go  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  lumber.  They  had  previously 
bought  26,000  acres  near  by.  Concerning  the 
purchase,  the  Malone  Palladium  reflectively 
says:  “Every  lover  of  the  woods — every 
thinking  man  who  reflects  that  destruction  of 
forest  lessens  rain-fall,  and  uncovers  to  the  sun 
those  natural  reservoirs,  the  swamps — will 
read  this  information  with  an  undeflnable 
dread ;  but  we  live  in  a  practical  age,  and  are  a 
practical  people,  more  intent  on  material  and 
immediate  advantage,  than  on  sentimental 
views  and  future  necessities.” 

A  leading  journal  of  Madrid  states  that  the 
father  of  Arabi  Pasha  was  a  maker  of  wosden 
cases  in  which  dried  raisins  were  kept,  at  Bar¬ 
celona.  Arabi  was  brought  up  to  his  father’s 
trade,  according  to  this  account,  but  manifest¬ 
ing  a  love  of  reading,  was  sent  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Valencia,  where  for  four  years  he  studi¬ 
ed  law.  But  he  abandoned  his  legal  studies 
and  became  a  chorus  singer.  After  this  esca¬ 
pade  he  was  next  heard  of  in  Morocco  in  a 
regiment  of  lancers,  in  which  he  had  enlisted 
in  1859,  and  received  for  his  bravery  three  dec¬ 
orations  and  a  commission  as  lieutenant.  Fall¬ 
ing  in  love  after  the  evacuation  of  Tetuan  with 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  Jewish  merchant,  he 
deserted  from  the  Spanish  army  and  took  re¬ 
fuge  on  an  English  merchant  vessel,  which 
was  shipwrecked  in  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Man- 
del.  Arabi  escaped,  and  after  some  wander¬ 
ing  in  Abyssinia  and  N  ubia,  settled  in  Egypt, 
became  a  Mohammedan,  and  studied  the  Mos¬ 
lem  law. 

The  Tuscumbla  Alabamian  says ;  A  few 
mornings  ago  a  man  living  near  Wolf  Creek 
was  attracted  by  the  barking  of  his  dogs,  and 
going  to  where  they  had  treed  a  ground  hog 
on  the  mountain,  he  found  him  in  a  hollow  log 
with  the  entrance  lying  up  hill.  He  procur¬ 
ed  a  pole  to  reach  the  game,  but  this  prov¬ 
ing  too  short,  he  crawled  in  to  lengthen  the 
pole,  and  hung  his  toes  over  the  end  of  the 
log.  In  this  position  he  lost  his  hold,  and 
down  he  went  into  the  log  on  top  of  the 
ground  hog,  and  a  lively  fight  began.  The 
man’s  superior  strength  prevailed,  but  not  till 
he  had  been  bitten  in  eleven  places,  and  badly 
scratched  and  scarred.  But  the  trouble  had 
not  ended.  He  could  not  crawl  backward  up 
hill,  BO  he  was  a  prisoner  in  a  critical,  not  to 
say  ridiculous,  position,  with  no  escape.  For¬ 
tunately  at  this  frightful  juncture  the  family 
became  uneasy,  and  went  out  to  see  what  had 
happened,  and  were  horrified  at  the  discovery. 
Finally,  after  a  round  of  cursing,  praring,  and 
crying,  the  victim  was  cut  out  of  the  log,  “  set 
ri^t  side  up,”  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind, 
buti^e  ground  hog  was  dead. 


The  best  time  to  cut  timber  is  in  Summer. 
Basswood  if  cut  in  August  and  sawn  into 
boards  will  season  in  a  few  weeks  and  last  for 
years.  If  cut  ia  Winter,  rot  will  begin  before 
the  seasoning  is  completed. 

A  compost  hdap  containing  animal  matter 
of  any  kind  should  be  made  as  follows  :  A  foot 
in  depth  of  soil  and  sods  or  vegetable  matter 
mixed ;  a  layer  of  the  animal  matter  well 
sprinkled  with  lime  and  lightly  covered  with 
soil ;  a  foot  of  horse  manure  ;  a  layer  of  the 
animal  matter  sprinkled  with  lime  as  before, 
and  then  a  foot  of  earth  with  sods  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter.  The  heap  should  be  well  packed 
and  tramped,  and  made  flat  and  hollow  to  hold 
the  rain  and  to  preserve  moisture. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Chamberlain  of  Toledo,  has  invent¬ 
ed  a  vessel  hull,  which  he  claims  will  be  al¬ 
most  unsinkable,  besides  carrying  an  unusual 
amount  of  freight,  and  possesses  other  de¬ 
sirable  qualities.  The  improvement  consists 
mainly  in  a  buoyant  deck,  and  the  peculiar  ar¬ 
rangement  of  air  chambers.  The  model  he 
has  constructed  works  very  well  indeed,  and 
sustains  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  claims. 

A  letter  written  by  Prof.  Morse  to  his  cousin, 
Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Walker,  in  1844,  a  dozen  years 
after  the  event  alluded  to,  thus  explained  the 
selection  of  the  Scriptural  text  “What  hath 
God  wrought,”  which  was  the  first  telegraphic 
message  sent  from  Washington  to  Baltimore : 
“  You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  this  sen¬ 
tence  was  the  first  sentence  transmitted  by 
telegraph  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  and 
indited  by  my  young  friend  Miss  Annie  Ells¬ 
worth,  the  daughter  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents.  She  took  the  pains  to  come  to  me 
early  on  the  morning  after  my  appropriation 
had  passed  both  Houses,  to  be  the  first  to  in¬ 
form  me  of  the  good  news.  I  then  promised 
her  she  should  indite  the  first  sentence  trans¬ 
mitted  by  telegraph  from  Washington  to  Balti¬ 
more.  This  was  the  first  sentence  transmitted, 
and  she  indited  it ;  and  let  me  assure  you,  my 
dear  cousin,  it  has  a  meaning  which  few  can 
understand  in  its  whole  extent.” 

Good  for  Babies. 

When  I  have  a  baby  at  breast  nothing  is  so  use¬ 
ful  for  quieting  my  own  and  baby’s  nerves  as 
Parker’s  Ginger  Tonic.  It  prevents  bowel  com¬ 
plaints,  and  is  better  than  any  stimulant  to  give 
strength  and  appetite. — A  Newark  Mother. 

A  Valuable  Addition. 

Because  it  is  beneficial  to  the  scalp  and  adds  to 
personal  beauty  by  restoring  color  and  lustre  to 
gray  or  faded  hair,  is  why  Parker’s  Hair  Balsam 
is  such  a  popular  dressing. 


SE^ER] 


The  King  of  the  Botly  is  the  brain;  the  stomach  Its 
main  support;  the  nerves  Its  messengers;  the  bowels,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  pores  Its  safeguards.  Indigestion  creates 
a  violent  revolt  among  these  attaches  of  the  regal  organ, 
and  to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty  there  Is  nothing  like 
the  regulating,  purifying.  Invigorating,  cooling  operation 
of  Takbant’s  Seltzeb  Aperient,  it  renovates  the  system 
and  restores  to  health  both  the  body  and  the  mind. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


The  cnniplpt"  iiiiHbriilZ' 
UIIUULIa  pdwork.  Ktrone  t  Ixnnid 

^  incio  h  :.ii(lboaiiN,$l  20. 
buatpHid  DAVID  C.  COOK  40  Ailnnia  St..  <  bion-o 
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i-  subject  of  a  reform  in  Sunday-school 
music  should  send  a  postal  card  to  The 
Century  Co.,  33  East  17th  St.,  New- 
York,  foracopy  of  the  red-lined  pamphlet 
containing  specimens  of  the  music  from 

.  Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sund.av 
School,”  with  other  matter  of  value  to 
Sunday-school  workers.  This  new  hymn 
and  tune  book — the  latest  production  of 
the  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  author 
of  “  Spiritual  Songs,”  “  Songs  for  the 
Sanctuary,”  etc. — has  been  pronounced 
by  hundreds  of  authorities  the  best  yet 
published.  Its  issue  was  said  to  mark 
“  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  Sunday- 
school  .song.”  Specimen  copies,  25 
cents.  The  red-lined  pamphlet  free. 

LATE  PUBLICATIONS 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  -ws 

_  BMBI  Cash  in  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans- 

mission,  and  uncollected  otflee  Premiums...  104,090  23 

rho  Parahlao  nf  lociic  Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured .  12,676  00 

HID  roiauico  Ul  JCOllOi  state  and  city  Bonds .  114,030  00 

By  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin.  D.D.  Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  467,119  M 

«  1  Kft  Railroad  Stock .  14,000  09 

. Price,  si.oo.  Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  61,450  08 

,  ,  MI  ■  a  Accrued  Interest .  11,168  46 

.iving  Christianity.  _ 

By  Rev.  L.  J.  Halsey,  D.D.  BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

IZmo . Price,  441.%5.  I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Sec’y. 

,  CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Ass’t  Sec'y. 

Javio  Livingstona.  THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary, 

By  Louise  Seymour  Houghton.  ~~  “ 

IGmo . Illustrated . Price,  Sl.ZS.  CONTINENTAL 

jalvinism  in  History.  (fibe)  insubance  co. 

By  Rev.  N.  S.  McFetridge. 

inmn  OFFICES  ( New York,  100 BiToadway. 

. price.  70  cents.  continental  {Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Stn, 

rL  ALMJ  I  n  Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

rile  Children's  Sermon.  _ _ . 

By  Rev.  John  C.  Hill.  Reserve  ample  tor  all  other  claims .  %8%,S48  84 

IGmo . Price,  50  Cents.  .  !? 

Net  Surplus .  1,485,839  %S 

tddress  orders  to  Total  Cash  Assets,  July  1, 1888.. S4,»09, 400  18 

A  nr  •niT  ns  ci  .  i  j  i  This  Company  conducts  Its  business  Under  the  Fostrlc- 
JOHN  A*  BLACKj  Business  Superintendent^  tlons  ot  the  New  York  safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  *'“nd8  together  equal  •1,100,000. 


EXAMINE 

Our  Giad  Hosanna 

By  LOWnT  and  SOAITS. 

**  largest  aud 
B£ST  COIjXjECTION  of  Hymns  ftnd 
Songs  ever  offered  at  the 

Popular  Plica, .  .  $30  per  100  Copies. 

Specimen  Pages  sent  free  on  request. 

BIGLOlFfe  MAIN, 

^K'v  ioBg'”*’  1  “  “sii'gasy-- 

Uible  Diclnafy,  10c. 

^mpletr  •ncyrloprdla  of  Bible  trutla  and 
narrttti>es.  ant|q<iities.  seofranhy  bloc- 
raphy,  and  natural  historr ;  curroct  uri- 

2,<Ki0  complft«artlclei;oTer  500  columna* 
poat  *!  card  covert,  wira^ 
stitched.  To  any  address  tOc 
AUo  eijrht  other  choice  books  for  SaL^stli. 

sch'iol  teachers  and  I  thripitian  workers,  t^ 

getberforniiuKourT  acliers  LI  rary  The 
whole  nine  fo*  mc.  Hnvld  C.  CMh 
Beyolution  I'utUaher,  46  Adams  Htr^^ 
Chicago. 

R.  H.  MAGY  &  CO., 

14th  St.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  central  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  MAGNIFICENT 
ASSORTMENT  OF 

BLACK  S1L.K8. 

THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  FOUR  UNRIVALLED  MANUFAO- 
TUBEB8  BONNETS,  GUINET,  BELLOW,  AND 
GIBAUD.  ALSO  TO  OUR  COMPLETE 
LINE  OF  COLORED 

DRESS  SILKS 

AT  $1.17  PER  YARD,  WORTH  $1.50. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

TOURISTS’ 

ARTICLES  AT  THE  MOST  MODERATE  PRICES. 
ORDERS  BY  MAIL  FILLED  WITH  GREAT  PBOMPTNE8S. 

R.  H.  MACr  &  GO. 

RPiTTY’^  ORGANS,  97  stops,  990.  Pianos,  •897.50. 

Factory  running  day  and  night.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  WathinglOR,  N.  J. 

home” 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadtvay, 

Fim-EIOHTH  SEHI-AHUAL  STATEHENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the 
First  day  of  JULY,  1882. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Beserve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  .  1,907,687  00 

Beserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  -  209,459  07 

Net  Surplus. .  1,661,672  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  ....  $6,838,719  07 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

•Cash  in  Banks .  •116,818  •• 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Beal  Estate  (worth  •3,106,550). .  1.303,737  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,098,760  00 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stacks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  931,350  00 

State  aud  Municipal  Bonds  (market 

valne) .  188,500  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  valne  of  Collaterals,  Sl,505. 

918) . 1,007,450  OO 

Interest  due  on  Ist  Jnly,  1888 .  80,074  91 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  88,148  83 

Real  Estate .  36,449  49 

Total . •0.838.710  OT 

CHAS.  J.  MABTTN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOYER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BEOASWAT,  NEW  TOEZ. 

j  Fifty-ninth  Semi-Annnal  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January  1, 18M. 

Cash  CapitaL  ....  $1,000,000  00 
I  Beserve  for  ^.Insurance,  -  635,741  16 

I  Beserve  for  ether  LiabiUties,  96,655  57 
Net  Surplus,  ....  832,744  56 


Total  Assets, 


$2,565,141  28 


The  Parables  of  Jesus. 

By  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin,  D.D. 

18mo  . Price,  Sl.SO. 

Living  Christianity. 

By  Rev.  L.  J.  Halsey,  D.D. 

18mo . Price,  Ol-ZO. 

David  Livingstone. 

By  Louise  Seymouk  Houghton. 

16mo . Illustrated . Pricet  91*!S5e 

Calvinism  in  History. 

By  Rev.  N.  S.  McFetridge. 
lOmo . Price,  75  Cents. 

The  Children’s  Sermon. 

By  Rev.  John  C.  Hill. 
lOmo . Price,  60  Cents. 

Address  orders  to 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,395,600) . $1. 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn . 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office . 

Cash  in  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums... 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured . 

State  and  City  Bonds . 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 

Railroad  Stock . 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks . 

Accrued  Interest . 


©1  Qn  Teacher’s  Bibles. 

I  "Oxford**  Teacher*8  BibtoR,  con* 

M\m  m  W  V  cordaoce.  encyclopedia,  dict{o»- 
■  ■  ary.  tablet,  maps,  etc.— mott  conipleta 
tearhers*  Bibles  extant :  1,404  oases,  plain 
binding,  gilt  edge,  for  $1.30.  DAVID  0.  COOK,  40 
Adame  ^t..  Chicaso. 

AOCIiTC  wantedforthe  immensely  popular  book.  Tbe 
nUkll  I  WLivesofall  the  Presidents  of  the  U.S.  Com|dete 
in  one  large  elegant  illustrated  Tolume.  The  fastest  selling  book 
inAmerica.  Immenseprofitstoagents.  Every IntelUgent per* 
son  wants  it.  Any  one  can  become  a  successful  agent.  LibWal 
terms  free.  Address  Hallstt  Book  CO.,  Portland.  Maine. 

7  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Security  Three  to  Six  Times  the  Loan  Without 
the  Buildings.  Interest  semi-annual.  Nothing 
ever  l>een  lost.  28th  yearot  residence  and  8th  in  tbe 
business.  Best  ot  references.  Send  tor  particulars  It 
you  have  money  to  loan.  M.  B.— (tosts  advanced. 
Interest  kept  up  and  principal  guaranteed  In  case  of 
foreclosure.  D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


DlMECTOMt 

OEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
F.  C.  MOOBE,  8d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD. 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
BEYMOUB  L.  HUSTED, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB. 
WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  OOBUES, 

OBO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec.  Agency  OepL 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER, 
Sac.  Brseklyn  Dept 


BAMUEL  A.  8AWT1B, 
HENRY  B.  HYDE, 

JNO.  L  BIKSB, 
WILLIAM  BBYOE, 
WELLINGTON  OLAFF, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDIMO, 
RICHARD  A.  M’OUBDY 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE. 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADISH  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUOKINOHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILYB, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TUBNDBR. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Ssermrf. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 

See.  Leca  D*#. 


Wasliiiig^toii  Lif©  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YOKK. 

Office,  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange, 

Comer  Courtlandt  and  Church  Streots. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  -  - 
Assets, . 


-  -  President. 

'  $6,500,000 


In  this  Company,  during  the  Ume  covered  by  dividends,  after  failure  to  pay  tbe  premiums,  the  poUcy-holdar  • 
/iiQtf  protected* 

1st.  Should  he  die  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  the  full  amount  of  the  policy  would  be  paid,  together  will 
the  balance  of  unused  dividends. 

Od  Should  he  survive  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  while  there  yet  remains  one  dollar  to  his  credit,  he  may  pay 
his  ^mlnm  for  the  talance  et  the  year,  his  policy  beUg  held  by  his  dividends  in  full  force  toaU  Intents  and  pmrpoaaa. 
no  medical  re-examlnation  being  require. 

WM.  HAXTUN,  Vice-President  and  Secretary.  0TBU8  MUNN,  AsalStRnt  Secretary. 

K.  8.  FBBioa,  Superintendent  of  Agenciee.  Israel  0.  PIERSON,  Actuary,  Or.  B.  W.  MOOBRADI.  Medical  Bsamlasr. 
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THE  NEW-YOKK  EVAMGELIST:  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  24,  1882, 


THE  NEW  TOES  EVANGELIST. 

Na.  ISO  MaaMU  Street, 

AmerioM  Tract  Society  Bulldlnc,  Boom  39. 


flKXRT  M.  ITBITiD,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


nuis:  13  a  Tear,  in  Adraace,  Postage  Paid. 
Catered  at  the  Foetofflce  at  New  Tork,  as  second-class 
aall  matter. 

AdTertisements  90  cents  a  line— 13  lines  to  the  Inch. 
On  the  Fifth  Page,  SO  cents  a  line. 

On  the'  Eighth  Page,  80  cents  a  line. 


Karrlages  and  Deaths,  not  orer  4  lines.  50  cents, 
ever  6  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 


jV-Address  simply  New  York  ErangelUt,  Box  2330, 
Maw  York.  Remit,  In  all  cases,  by  Draft.  Monet  Order. 
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1.  Sinai  and  Palestine.  An  Axiom  In  Evangellstlcs.  Pen- 
cUUngs  at  Auborn.  Our  New  Mission  In  Guatemala. 
9.  CORRESPONDENCE :  Some  Gospel  Bushwhacking.  Vaca¬ 
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WHAT  ENCLAND  IS  FlCiHTING  FOR. 


The  massacre  at  Alexandria  took  place  on 
the  11th  of  June;  the  bombardment  follow¬ 
ed  on  the  10th  of  July.  One  whole  month 
England  was  waiting  for  some  atonement 
for  that  horrible  outrage,  some  show  of  a  dis¬ 
position  to  punish  such  barbarity  and  crime. 
But  instead  of  that,  the  military  party,  which 
was  now  in  full  power,  felt  not  so  much  shame 
at  this  inhuman  massacre  as  annoyance  at  the 
continued  presence  of  English  ships  in  the 
harbor.  They  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  there, 
as  American  ships  would  have  had  a  right  to  be 
there  if  Americans  had  been  massacred  in  the 
streets  of  Alexandria,  and  punishment  was  so 
long  delayed  that  the  authorities,  instead  of 
punishing,  seemed  to  justify  the  act.  and  to 
make  it  their  own.  Instead  of  seizing  and  pun¬ 
ishing  the  murderers,  they  began  to  plot  to 
drive  out  the  fleet.  If  they  had  had  torpedoes, 
they  would  have  blown  up  the  ironclads.  As  it 
was,  they  could  only  throw  up  breastworks 
and  plant  guns,  with  the  plain  intent,  as  soon 
as  they  were  strong  enough,  to  open  lire.  Now 
it  is  not  in  human  nature,  least  of  all  in  the 
military  nature,  to  see  such  preparations  for 
attack  with  a  tranquil  mind ;  and  Arab!  Pacha 
was  politely  requested  to  desist.  Not  only  did 
the  English  admiral  request  this,  but  the  Khe¬ 
dive  and  the  Sultan  commanded  it.  The  wily 
Arab  professed  compliance,  and  declared  that 
all  mounting  of  guns  had  been  stopped;  but 
when  an  electric  light  from  the  fleet  was  turned 
on  the  forts,  the  men  were  found  as  busily  at 
work  as  ever.  After  this  discovery  of  falsehood 
and  treachery,  the  admiral  thought  it  prudent 
to  take  some  other  security  than  the  word  of  a 
Moslem ;  and  we  know  the  rest. 

“  But,”  we  are  often  asked  triumphantly,  as 
if  this  single  question  demolished  our  whole 
argument,  “what  business  has  England  in 
Egypt?  ”  It  may  be  well  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  before  we  go  a  step  farther.  Englishmen, 
as  individuals,  have  just  the  same  rights  in 
Egypt  which  Americans  have— no  less  and  no 
more.  "We  claim  the  right,  which  we  have  ex¬ 
ercised  more  than  once,  of  going  to  Egypt,  as 
to  any  other  foreign  country,  and  going  quietly 
about  our  business,  asking  nothing  but  the 
protection  of  its  laws.  We  think  it  not  an  un¬ 
reasonable  demand  of  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  insist  that  it  shall  see  to  it  that  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  shall  be  protected  in  life  and 
property,  that  they  shall  not  be  robbed  or  as¬ 
sassinated.  If,  in  spite  of  all  assurances  of 
protection,  they  are  robbed  or  murdered,  the 
very  least  their  Government  can  do  is  to  make 
a  demand,  respectful  but  determined,  that  the 
robbers  or  murderers  shall  be  punished.  The 
most  violent  denouncers  of  English  interven¬ 
tion  can  hardly  deny  that  in  this  respect  Eng¬ 
lishmen  have  the  same  rights  as  Americans. 

But  farther,  beyond  these  general  rights, 
which  are  common  to  all  foreigners,  England 
as  a  country  has  some  special  claims  to  consid¬ 
eration.  England  has  fought  for  Egypt  and 
for  Turkey  again  and  again.  Indeed  it  may  be 
said  that  both  owe  their  continued  existence  to 
England.  When  Napoleon  invaded  Egypt  in 
1798,  he  would  have  taken  the  country  and  kept 
It  if  it  had  not  been  for  England.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  could  do  nothing.  Napoleon  swept  away 
the  Mamelukes  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids. 
It  was  an  English  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson 
which  fought  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  It  was  an 
English  General  who  gained  the  final  victory 
on  land  which  drove  the  French  out  of  Egj’pt. 
Napoleon  invaded  Syria,  and  carried  every¬ 
thing  before  him  till  he  encountered  the  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Acre,  who  soon  put  a  stop  to  his  victori¬ 
ous  career.  Again  in  1831  Ibrahim  Pasha  in¬ 
vaded  Syria,  and  would  have  marched  on  Con¬ 
stantinople  if  he  had  not  been  stopped  by  the 
European  powers.  In  1854  England  and  France 
went  to  war  with  Russia  to  preserve  Turkey. 
Thus  often  has  England  fought  for  Turkey  and 
for  Egypt,  and  the  bones  of  her  soldiers  who 
have  fallen  in  defending  those  Moslem  powers, 
are  scattered  on  many  battlefields  in  three  con¬ 
tinents— in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa.  It 
is  not  yet  five  years  since  England  put  forth 
her  powerful  hand  to  save  Turkey,  which  was 
at  the  feet  of  Russia.  A  Russian  army  was  at 
the  gates  of  Constantinople.  It  had  always 
been  a  mystery  to  us  why  it  did  not  enter. 
There  was  no  power  to  oppose  it.  Russia  could 
have  planted  her  guns  on  the  heights  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Russian  flag  might 
have  waved  from  all  the  minarets  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  When  lately  In  that  city,  we  had 
pointed  out  to  us  the  position  of  the  Russian 
army,  which  was  camped  almost  under  the 
walls,  and  again  we  asked,  as  we  had  so  often 
before.  Why  did  not  that  great  army  march  in 
and  take  full  possession?  In  every  case  the 
answer  was  the  same:  It  was  stopped  by  the 
English  fleet,  which  came  up  the  Dardanelles 
and  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  anchor 
©d  in  sight  of  Constantinople.  The  Sultan,  who 
has  lately  protested  so  energetically  against  an 
English  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria  as  an 
invasion  of  his  sovereign  rights,  was  not  at  all 
disturbed  at  the  sight  then,  but  on  the  contra¬ 
ry  felt  an  immeasurable  relief,  as  if  he  had 
been  reprieved  from  a  sentence  of  death,  when 
he  saw  the  fli^s  of  the  great  English  ironclads 
from  the  windows  of  his  Palace.  After  thus 
saving  both  Turkey  and  Egypt  again  and  again, 
we  think  it  not  a  great  presumption  for  Eng 
land  to  ask  whether  she  has  not  some  rights  in 
the  East  which  Turk  and  Arab  are  bound  to 
respect? 

England  has  great  material  interests  in  Egypt. 


We  say  nothing  of  the  interest  of  bondholders, 
of  money  loaned  for  internal  improvements— 
for  railroads  and  canals,  and  piers  and  ports. 
This  very  harbor  of  Alexandria^  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  such  great  events,  was  built  largely 
by  English  money.  But  leaving  aside  all  that, 
the  interest  of  England  in  the  Suez  Canal  is 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  world  beside. 
Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  ships  that 
pass  through  that  Canal,  are  English.  It  is  the 
highway  from  England  to  India.  The  distance 
from  London  or  Liverpool  to  Bombay  is  nearly 
five  thousand  milel  less  by  the  Suez  Canal  than 
by  the  old  route  around  Africa.  The  control 
of  this  therefore  is  not  only  a  commercial  con¬ 
venience;  it  is  a  military  necessity.  Suppose 
there  were  another  mutiny  in  India,  and  that 
Arabi  Pasha  had  command  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  should  think  it  a  good  time  to  “  get  even  ” 
with  England  by  stopping  all  transit,  and  that 
the  English  troops  should  have  to  be  sent 
around  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  the 
two  or  three  weeks’  delay  might  cause  the  loss 
of  the  English  Empire  in  India.  Is  England 
going  to  leave  a  matter  of  such  vital  interest 
to  the  chance  of  the  caprice  of  a  military  ad¬ 
venturer  ? 

Now  we  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
what  England  is  fighting  for.  She  has  immense 
interests  in  Egypt,  and  Egypt  is  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  which  threatens  to  destroy  those  in¬ 
terests.  England  is  fighting  to  put  down  that 
anarchy,  and  to  restore  order  and  good  govern¬ 
ment.  In  this  she  is  fighting  for  the  real  inter' 
est  of  Egypt  as  well  as  her  own.  If  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  things  continues,  Egypt  is  utterly 
ruined.  The  only  hope  is  in  prompt  and  de¬ 
cisive  action,  which  shall  crush  rebellion  aad 
reestablish  order.  At  the  same  time,  England 
is  fighting  for  the  Suez  Canal,  as  she  would 
fight  for  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  as  outworks  of 
Britain,  whose  preservation  concerns  the  integ¬ 
rity  and  safety  of  the  British  Empire. 

For  these  reasons,  which  might  be  enlarged 
to  any  extent,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  England 
has  a  right  to  send  her  troops  to  Egypt  to  set¬ 
tle  this  business  between  a  faithful  ally,  the 
present  Khedive,  (whom  the  military  party 
would  sacrifice  simply  because  he  has  been 
such  a  friend  of  England,)  and  his  rebellious 
soldiers.  She  has  a  right  to  go  there,  if  she 
has  a  right  to  go  anywhere,  to  fight  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  her  Indian  Empire.  In  the  battle 
which  she  has  undertaken,  she  is  fighting  for 
our  interests  as  well  as  her  own :  to  make  it 
safe  for  Americans  to  visit  Egypt,  and  go  up 
the  Nile,  and  to  pursue  their  lawful  callings— 
their  travels,  or  their  business  affairs,  or  their 
missionary  enterprises — in  the  East.  But  this 
leads  to  another  question  which  we  may  con¬ 
sider  hereafter :  "Whether  Christendom  has  any 
rights  in  the  East  which  Moslems  are  bound  to 
respect  ? 


OLD  WAY«  AND  NEW  WAYS. 


not,  meet.  And  now  the  churches  have,  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy, 
organized  an  institution  which  is  doing  untold 
good  by  caring  for  young  men  who  have  no 
parents  to  provide  for  them,  finding  employ¬ 
ment  for  those  out  of  work,  caring  for  the  sick, 
shielding  the  exposed  from  temptation,  and 
creating  a  society  for  those  who  most  need 
friendship  and  social  cheer.  Instead  of  Inter¬ 
fering  with  the  churches,  it  has  strengthened 
the  churches  wherever  it  has  been  established, 
and  has  converted  its  earlier  opponents  into 
ardent  supporters. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  any  new  emergency 
in  the  Christian  development  of  society,  is  met 
in  some  new  and  effective  way.  The  resources 
of  Christianity  are  unfailing.  Hearts  inspired 
by  love  of  Christ  are  ever  inventing  new  means 
to  carry  His  message  to  those  who  most  need 
it,  whether  to  body,  or  mind,  or  soul.  How 
short  the  time  since  the  missionary  enterprise 
was  young,  and  eminent  men  questioned  its 
utility.  Not  long  ago,  we  met  an  old  man  who 
listened  to  Dr.  Wayland’s  great  sermon  on  the 
dignity  of  the  missionary  cause,  in  the  basement 
of  a  meeting-house  at  the  North  end  of  Boston, 
one  rainy  night,  the  occasion  made  more  dis¬ 
mal  by  the  number  of  empty  pews.  When  the 
preacher  finished,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
wooden  walls  had  dissolved  and  he  stood  in  an 
amphitheatre,  with  all  the  population  of  the 
globe  before,  and  a  concave  of  approving  an¬ 
gels  overhead.  Three  days  after,  the  half-sick 
and  quite  unknown  young  man  found  himself 
famous ;  he  had  relighted  a  torch  that  nothing 
can  extinguish  until  the  whole  world  is  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  Gospel.  The  opponents  of 
Christianity  take  delight  in  statistics  which 
show  a  diminishing  Church  attendance,  and  a 
decline  in  visible  ecclesiastical  power,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  growth  of  the  population.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  Church  was  almost  the  only  in¬ 
strumentality  of  Christian  truth  and  influence 
in  the  community.  But  now  it  is  only  one  of 
many  agencies  by  which  Christianity  is  affect¬ 
ing  all  modern  life.  The  old  way  has  been 
supplemented  by  a  new  one  to  meet  new  exi¬ 
gencies  as  they  have  arisen.  The  faith  has 
been  equal  to  the  work,  and  no  one  can  gather 
the  statistics  of  its  operation,  for  it  presses 
upon  modern  life  at  any  point  like  the  air. 
And  back  of  all  new  ways  that  have  in  them 
the  promise  of  life  and  usefulness,  that  really 
deserve  notice,  is  the  old  spirit  which  burned 
in  the  hearts  of  prophets  and  apostles  and 
martyrs  and  the  holy  ones  of  all  countries 
and  times.  And  that  spirit  consecrates  all 
methods  created  for  extending  its  influence, 
and  doing  its  beneficent  work. 


A  popular  resort  and  institution,  like  the 
one  which  has  just  closed  its  annual  gathering 
at  Chautauqua,  is  a  vast  advance,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  on  the  old-fashioned  campmeeting  of  a 
half  century  ago.  It  is  not  the  flower  of  which 
the  old  campmeeting  was  the  seed;  it  is 
rather  a  conservatory  of  plants  and  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs,  and  its  success  is  one  of  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  our  Summer-time.  The  conception  of 
such  a  School,  if  it  can  be  called  by  that  name, 
was  a  stroke  of  genius ;  and  the  development 
of  the  original  idea  into  present  details,  is  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise  and  admiration.  It  is  no  dis¬ 
paragement  to  the  campmeeting,  which  was 
born  out  of  a  religious  necessity,  and  did  a 
vast  deal  of  good,  and  which  has  been  largely 
superseded  by  established  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  and  missions;  as  the  breaking -up 
plow,  so  essential  in  preparing  new  fields  for 
cultivation,  is  superseded  by  the  smaller  im¬ 
plements  of  an  improved  agriculture.  The 
modern  campmeeting  is  a  very  different  affair 
from  the  one  whence  the  name  was  derived. 
It  is  a  delightful  social  and  religious  reunion ; 
it  is  an  easy-going  picnic,  in  which  piety  is 
combined  with  recreation,  and  religious  exer¬ 
cises  are  among  the  pastimes ;  it  utilizes  a  va¬ 
cation— which  otherwise  might  be  spent  in  aim¬ 
less  and  frivolous,  if  not  harmful,  ways— for 
serious  religious  impressions;  and  it  tends  to 
invest  the  most  abiding  impression  of  life  with 
cheerful,  even  joyous,  associations  and  memo¬ 
ries.  That  they  are  ever  entered  into  as  a  spec¬ 
ulation,  and  arranged  for  to  sell  building  sites, 
and  operated  for  profit,  by  thrifty  managers, 
is  a  matter  for  regret,  though  it  does  not  de¬ 
tract  much  from  their  essential  character  and 
work.  Unquestionably  there  are  many  excel¬ 
lent  people  who  complain  of  this  change,  pre¬ 
fer  the  old  way,  and  fail  to  find  the  former  fer¬ 
vor  and  helpfulness  in  the  new  institution.  As 
whole,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  modern  meeting  is  more  closely  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  and  methods  of  our  time,  than 
the  old. 

The  Greenwood  Lake  School  of  Christian 
Philosophy,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  our 
time  to  readjust  religious  methods  to  modern 
conditions.  It  is  a  serious  and  successful  en¬ 
deavor  to  utilize  the  playtime  of  ministers  and 
scholars  in  listening  to  the  studies  of  the  ablest 
men  in  different  fields,  making  inquiries,  in¬ 
creasing  information,  and  revising  opinions  in 
accordance  with  the  soundest  conclusions  of 
men  most  competent  to  lead  the  thought  of 
the  age.  It  is  a  new  way,  and  its  value  is  felt, 
by  all  who  have  attended  the  reunions,  in  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  studies,  and  wider  views  of 
theology  and  philosophy  and  life.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  men  can  save  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  attending  such  sessions,  by  reading 
the  best  books  and  reviews.  The  meetings  al¬ 
ways  bring  out  points  which  no  books  contain ; 
and  what  is  vastly  more  important,  they  stim¬ 
ulate  men  to  read  books ;  they  excite  interest 
in  works  which  otherwise  would  be  passed  by ; 
they  furnish  the  key  to  what  otherwise  would 
remain  locked  and  unserviceable.  Moreover, 
they  concentrate  attention  on  those  points  of 
thought  and  inquiry  which  are  of  most  vital 
interest  and  importance.  The  School  idea  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  its  hold  on  the  age,  and 
the  most  potential  in  its  workings.  We  well 
remember  how,  in  other  days,  estimable  and 
pious  divines  distrusted  the  Sunday-school, 
yielding  to  its  introduction  with  reluctance 
and  misgiving.  They  feared,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  it  would  destroy  home  training, 
and  lessen  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  pa¬ 
rents  for  the  right  religious  education  of  their 
children ;  they  urged  that  an  hour  a  week  with 
the  teacher  would  not  take  the  place  and  do 
the  work  of  thoughtful  religious  parents  for  a 
whole  week.  The  institution  has  grown  never¬ 
theless  until  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  useful  auxiliaries  of  the  Church  in  Chris¬ 
tian  nurture  and  influence,  until  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  we  rely  almost  exclusively  on  the 
Sunday-school  to  teach  and  influence  the 
young  to  a  Christian  life. 

The  Christian  Associations  which  are  now  so 
numerous  and  useful,  especially  in  the  large 
cities,  belong  to  the  best  of  modem  methods 
for  meeting  modern  wants.  Fifty  years  ago 
such  an  association  would  have  had  hardly 
anything  to  do  anywhere.  But  the  changes 
effected  by  modern  civilization,  particularly  by 
our  new  methods  of  life  and  trade,  created  a 
necessity  in  all  the  large  cities  and  towns 
which  the  churches  could  not,  or  at  least  did 


A  TRIPLE  COLLECTION. 


The  cause  of  Ministerial  Education  has  of 
late  bqen  presented  to  the  Midsummer  congre¬ 
gation  in  the  Fourth-avenue  Church  (Dr.  How¬ 
ard  Crosby’s),  with  a  perseverance  altogether 
unique.  On  Sabbath  morning  three  weeks  ago, 
the  pastor  announced  a  collection  for  it,  which 
was  duly  taken  up.  The  Sunday  following,  a 
stranger  filled  the  pulpit,  and  seeing  the  notice 
of  a  collection  for  education  in  the  pulpit,  he 
gave  it  out  in  such  perfect  good  faith  that  not 
one  of  the  Elders  had  the  heart  to  explain,  and 
the  call  was  duly  honored  a  second  time.  Well, 
it  so  fell  out  that  last  Sabbath  the  same  able 
divine  appeared  again  in  the  same  place  at  the 
same  hour,  and  being  on  a  vacation,  and  there¬ 
fore  under  no  obligation  to  charge  his  memory 
with  burdensome  incidents  of  the  previous  oc¬ 
casion,  and  beholding  the  same  notice  at  hand, 
he  again  announced  it  as  something  whichJfAs 
both  fresh  and  important.  But  to,  th: 
nouncement  there  was  no  response.  Thelgood 
brethren  who  had  already  done  double  service 
in  carrying  the  plates  down  the  broad  aisles  of 
floor  and  galleries,  glanced  at  each  other,  and 
sat  still.  Getting  no  sign  or  response,  the  judi¬ 
cious  preacher  passed  on,  and  preached  a  most 
edifying  discourse,  though  all  the  while  there 
must  have  been  deep  down  in  his  consciousness 
the  sense  of  a  neglected  duty,  the  feeling  that 
the  cause  of  Ministerial  Education  had  received 
an  affront  in  the  very  house  of  its  friends.  The 
sermon  ended,  the  preacher,  perhaps  calling 
to  mind  the  well  known  interest  of  the  pas¬ 
tor  in  the  subject,  was  determined  that  educa¬ 
tion  should  not  go  by  default  on  that  auspicious 
and  “August  ”  occasion.  It  was  a  matter  not 
to  be  thus  trifled  with.  It  was  therefore  again 
announced,  and  for  the  fourth  time,  that  a 
collection  would  now  be  taken  up  in  behalf  of 
Ministerial  Education.  Suffice  it  to  say,  whe¬ 
ther  due  to  the  fine  impulsion  of  the  sermon 
which  had  been  just  pronounced,  or  the  fi||kit 
of  respect  for  every  word  uttered  from  that  iH- 
pit,  the  Elders  arose  in  their  places,  and  pr¬ 
eceded  to  do  their  whole  duty  by  a  cause 
so  worthy  of  their  support.  A  collection  was 
taken  up ;  and  we  are  informed  by  one  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  three  services,  that  when  the 
plate  reached  him  thus  for  the  third  time  in 
behalf  of  the  same  object,  the  listless,  half  en¬ 
gaged  feeling  which  he  had  at  first  had  quite 
left  him,  and  he  contributed  his  steadily  in¬ 
creased  mite  with  no  little  wakefulness  and 
enthusiasm!  The  cause  had  evidently  grown 
upon  him  by  this  repeated  iteration.  Now  here 
is  a  hint  for  the  raising  of  money.  Great  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  made  by  sheer  inadver¬ 
tence,  and  if  we  mistake  not  Dr.  Poor  will  dis¬ 
cover  something  to  his  advantage  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  Let  him  persuade  all  the  churches 
to  give  three  consecutive  Sabbaths  to  the  cause 
of  Education,  whenever  its  treasury  runs  be¬ 
hind,  or  the  people  become  cold  in  its  behalf ! 


RETL'HN  OF  A  BROOKLYN  PASTOR. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

A  very  pleasant  occasion  was  the  recent  as¬ 
sembling  of  friends  in  memory  of  the  late  emi¬ 
nent  Christian  philanthropist,  Mr.  S.  V.  S. 
Wilder,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Moore,  the 
present  proprieter  of  the  Wilder  mansion  in 
the  town  of  Bolton,  Mass.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  John  W.  Chickering,  who 
said  he  was  ordained  the  first  pastor  of  “  The 
Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of  Bolton, 
Lancaster,  Sterling,  and  Stow,”  fifty-two  years 
ago.  He  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  inception 
and  progress  of  the  movement.  Coming  to  this 
country  in  1823,  where  he  had  previously  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  estate,  contiguous  to  the  ances¬ 
tral  domain  on  the  old  Common  in  Lancaster, 
Mr.  Wilder  was  led  by  his  strong  religious 
convictions  to  erect,  with  some  slight  aid  from 
others,  a  beautiful  house  of  worship,  for  the 
use  of  any  in  the  four  towns  above  named  who 
desired,  or  might  be  induced  to  seek,  religious 
worship  and  instruction  different  from  any 
then  to  be  found  in  this  locality.  A  church 
was  soon  gathered,  numbering  in  all  between 
one  and  two  hundred ;  but  disbanded  after  its 
influence,  with  other  causes,  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  other  congregations  of  various 
denominations,  now  numbering  some  ten  or 
twelve  in  that  territory,  including  the  city  of 
Clinton,  then  a  part  of  Lancaster.  Several 
ministers  and  laymen  then  spoke,  calling  to 
mind  interesting  reminiscences  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilder  and  their  times,  and  finally  the 
fact  of  the  presence  of  one  of  their  daughters, 
now  secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Mrs.  F.  E.  H.  Haines  kindly  consent¬ 
ed,  as  representing  the  family,  to  express  her 
gratification,  with  a  few  words  of  tender  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  past,  and  testimony  to  the  power 
and  value  of  the  Gospel,  for  whose  promulga¬ 
tion  the  Hillside  Church  was  erected.  After 
the  benediction  a  general  greeting  of  old 
friends  closed  the  memorable  service. 


The  Princeton  Review  for  September  presents 
the  following  able  contents :  Can  Americans 
compete  in  the  Ocean  Carrying  Trade,  by  Geo. 
F.  Seward ;  The  Future  of  Turkey,  by  Canon 
George  Rawlinson  of  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Light  of  re¬ 
cent  Psychology,  by  Henry  N.  Day,  D.D. :  Per¬ 
sonality  and  Law  — the  Duke  of  Argyll,  by 
Mark  Hopkins,  ex-President  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Cooperation  in  the  United  States,  by  R. 
Heber  Newton ;  The  Dawn  of  the  English  Ref¬ 
ormation,  by  James  E.  Thorold  Ropers,  M.P., 
of  London.  Published  at  47  Park  Avenue,  New 
York. 


The  many  friends  of  Mary  W.  Niles,  M.D., 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Niles  of  Hornells- 
ville,  met  her  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  bidding  adieu  to  the  happy  re¬ 
lations  of  home  and  church  which  have  there 
surrounded  her,  and  setting  her  face  toward 
Canton,  China,  where  she  expects  to  employ 
her  medical  skill  and  knowledge,  as  a  mission¬ 
ary  of  our  Foreign  Board.  We  have  no  report 
of  the  proceedings,  but  Dr.  Niles  was  to  read  a 
brief  paper  with  reference  to  her  proposed 
work,  and  President  Cowles  of  the  Elmira 
College,  and  others  to  make  addresses. 


One  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  our  visit 
abroad  was  the  meeting  of  several  parties  of 
our  countrymen,  with  whom  it  fell  in  our  way 
to  travel  in  company.  One  of  these  parties  was 
that  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Lyman,  the  pastor  of  the 
South  Congregational  Church  of  Brooklyn,  who 
went  abroad  a  year  ago  with  his  wife  and  Mrs. 
Anderson,  a  lady  of  his  congregation.  We  met 
in  Paris,  in  Rome,  and  in  Cairo,  where  we  part¬ 
ed  (they  to  go  up  the  Nile,  and  we  for  the  des¬ 
ert),  but  only  to  meet  again  at  Jerusalem  and 
at  Beirut,  and  from  the  latter  port  to  make  the 
voyage  together  to  Constantinople.  They  re¬ 
mained  in  Europe  longer  than  we,  and  indeed 
are  there  still,  though  we  learn  that  they  are 
about  to  return,  having  taken  passage  in  the 
Cunard  steamer  Parthia,  which  sails  from  Liv 
erpool  on  Saturday  of  next  week.  Sept.  2d,  and 
the  pastor  hopes  to  resume  his  place  in  his  own 
pulpit  two  Sabbaths  later.  Sept.  17th.  His  year 
abroad  has  been  a  singularly  pleasant  one. 
His  health  has  been  perfect,  and  having  had 
the  best  company  which  a  man  can  have,  that 
of  his  own  family,  he  has  enjoyed  his  travels 
to  the  full.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  his 
long  absence  has  not  made  him  one  whit 
the  less  a  true  American,  and  that  he  comes 
back  with  increased  appreciation  of  his  own 
country,  and  increased  love  for  his  home  and 
his  work.  He  has  our  best  wishes  that  the 
years  which  are  vouchsafed  him  may  be  the 
best  in  every  sense,  the  most  useful  and  the 
most  happy,  of  his  ministry  and  his  life. 


The  wheat  harvest  in  Western  New  York  has 
been  almost  universally  secured  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  quantity  sown  was  much  above 
the  average  of  former  years,  and  both  the 
berry  and  the  yield  are  excellent.  In  some 
instances  over  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  were 
obtained  in  Wyoming,  Ontario,  and  Monroe 
counties.  'The  golden  days  of  Genesee  wheat 
d  flour  have  come  again. 


The  fourth  annual  Temperance  Campmeet¬ 
ing  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Bemls 
and  Mead  at  Silver  Lake,  closed  on  Monday  of 
last  week.  It  surpassed  any  former  year  in 
the  numbers  in  attendance  and  popular  inter¬ 
est.  The  favorite  speaker  was  Col.  George  W. 
Bain  of  Kentucky,  among  the  ten  or  twelve 
strong  advocates  of  the  cause  present.  Prohi¬ 
bition  was  universally  endorsed. 


Mr.  Charles  "Van  Auken,  an  old  resident  of 
Phelps,  Ontario  county,  who  is  abundantly 
able  to  gratify  his  generous  impulses,  has  of 
late  taken  a  fancy  to  present  churches  of  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations  with  organs  made  at 
Waterloo.  He  has  given  no  less  than  six  with¬ 
in  the  past  year  to  as  many  churches  in  the 
village  and  neighborhood. 


The  Chautauqua  Assembly  closed  its  ninth 
annual  session  on  Monday  last  in  the  presence 
of  an  audience  of  about  5,000  persons.  Dr. 
Vincent  gave  notice  that  the  tenth  Assembly 
would  open  on  Tuesday  evening,  August  7th, 
1883.  The  sessions  of  the  present  Summer  were 
pronounced  successful  in  all  respects. 


The  Jubilee  Fund  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  now  amounts  to  £160,000. 
It  is  intended  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
weak  congregations  in  church-building  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  county  association. 


‘The  Interior”  makes  appeal,  among  other 
things  for  an  “altar  Bible”  for  one  of  our 
churches ! 


We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  in  an¬ 
other  column  of  two  young  ladles,  who  desire  to 
obtain  positions,  one  as  a  Housekeeper,  and 
the  other  as  a  Nursery  Governess.  They  are  of  a 
good  family  and  good  education,  who,  like  the 
daughters  of  many  of  our  best  New  England  fami¬ 
lies,  find  themselves  obliged,  by  the  death  of  a 
father,  to  seek  employment  by  which  they  can 
support  themselves.  Intelligent  and  refined,  we 
are  sure  they  would  be  pleasant  inmates  in  any 
family.  To  any  one  who  desires  to  make  further 
inquiry,  we  should  be  happy  to  give  full  informa¬ 
tion. 


DR.  CUYLER  AT  AUBURN. 

On  his  way  home  from  Montana,  Dr.  Cuyler 
spent  a  Sabbath  in  Auburn.  His  coming  was 
indeed  a  benediction,  and  when  we  were  called 
to  the  sanctuary  with  him,  there  “to  keep 
holy-day,”  it  was  no  effort  to  join  in  the  pray¬ 
ers  and  the  praises,  in  which  service  the  devout 
heart  of  the  preacher  led  the  congregation. 

The  theme  of  the  morning’s  discourse  was 
“The  sweet  uses  of  adversity.”  Taking  for 
his  text  the  twenty-first  verse  of  the  thirty - 
seventh  chapter  of  Job,  “And  now  men  see 
not  the  bright  light  which  is  in  the  clouds; 
but  the  wind  passeth  and  cleanseth  them,”  he 
showed  how  good  it  was  for  men  to  be  afflicted, 
and  how  the  children  of  God  might  endure 
“as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.”  A  cloud  of 
witnesses  were  summoned  to  attest  the  truth 
so  impressively  enforced,  and  the  spirits  of 
those  who  had  been  “  baptized  in  the  cloud 
and  in  the  sea  ”  were  invoked,  and  seemed  to 
come  back  to  tell  those  who  were  still  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  of  the  opening 
glory  at  the  end,  and  how  in  the  Christian 
warfare  they  had  wrestled  and  prevailed,  and 
had  come  off  more  than  conquerors,  “through 
Him  who  had  loved  ”  them.  It  took  us  back 
a  half  century,  to  hear  the  breathings  of  Cow- 
per’s  earnest  faith,  as  out  of  the  depths  he 
sighed — 

"  Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense. 

But  trust  Him  for  His  grace — 

Behind  a  frowning  providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take, 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  will  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head.” 

Thus,  to  the  afflicted  Christian,  Cowper,  was 
the  “  shadow  of  death  turned  into  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  the  preacher,  and  thus  to  the  eye  of 
faith  every  “ sable  cloud  ”  will  turn  out  “its 
silver  lining  ”  on  the  night  of  sorrow  and  sad¬ 
ness.  But  it  were  vain  to  attempt  a  description 
of  the  sermon,  so  skilfully  was  the  subject  il¬ 
lustrated,  and  so  forcibly  was  the  truth  sent 
home  to  every  heart  in  the  great  congregation. 
Those  who  heard  it,  carried  it  back  to  their 
homes  as  a  treasure  of  memory,  and  will  carry 
with  them  through  the  remainder  of  their  jour¬ 
ney  in  the  wilderness,  the  little  pot  of  manna 
which  they  gathered  on  that  sweet  Sabbath 
morning. 

After  sunset  there  was  a  great  gathering  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  when  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Union  Temperance  Society  held  a  meet¬ 
ing.  The  spacious  church  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  hundreds  went  away  who 
could  not  gain  admission.  Dr.  Cuyler  conduct¬ 
ed  the  service,  and  took  for  his  text  “  There  is 
death  in  the  pot.”  Whoever  may  have  doubt¬ 
ed  the  mischievous  and  fatal  influence  of  King 
Alcohol,  must  have  been  convinced  that  the 
only  safe  rule  is  “  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not.”  The  preacher  “reasoned  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,”  till 
even  Felix  might  again  have  trembled.  Pre¬ 
cious  seed  was  sown  that  evening  by  the  way- 
side,  which  will  doubtless  bring  forth  abun¬ 
dantly  ;  and  the  preacher  who  went  forth  in  the 
morning  to  sow  in  the  beautiful  field  near  to 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  will  “  return  at  even¬ 
ing  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.” 
The  simple  service  of  the  old  Presbyterian 
Church  was  quite  equal  to  the  devout  expres¬ 
sion  of  every  Christian  heart  on  that  delightful 
Sabbath.  No  “  liturgical  responses  ”  could 
have  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  worshippers 
in  the  beautiful  sanctuary,  the  foundations  of 
which  their  fathers  had  laid  after  the  old 
Westminster  pattern.  As  the  preacher  uttered 
the  solemn  truths  of  the  sacred  oracle,  a  re¬ 
sponse  came  from  every  heart ;  and  when  after 
following  this  leader  of  Israel  step  by  step 
through  the  wilderness  journey,  weeping  at 
Marah,  and  finding  rest  and  refreshment  at 
Elim,  it  required  no  effort  for  the  great  congre¬ 
gation  to  rise,  and  with  one  heart  and  voice  to 
join  in  that  wonderful  prayer-song ; 

Guide  me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah, 

Pilgrim  through  this  barren  land ; 

I  am  weak,  but  Thou  art  mighty ; 

Hold  me  with  Thy  powerful  hand : 

Bread  of  heaven 
Feed  me  till  I  want  no  more. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Dr.  Cuyler,  wher¬ 
ever  he  goes,  is  greeted  by  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  as  “a  brother  beloved.”  He  has 
scattered  gems  all  along  his  pathway,  many  of 
which  will  prove  pearls  of  great  price  to  those 
who  shall  find  them. 

Auburn,  Aug.  14th. 


The  Marble  Collegiate  Church  seems  to  favor 
our  Chicago  clergy  for  temporary  Summer 
supplies— Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge  having  su'J- 
ceeded  Dr.  Johnson  there  on  Sabbath  morning 
last,  and  preached  a  very  excellent  sermon. 


“ABOUT  FRATERNAL  RELATIONS.” 

Our  Synodical  Missionary  in  Texas  naturally  feels  a 
deep  interest  in  this  subject,  and  what  he  here  writes 
to  us  may  be  taken  without  any  grains  of  allowance. 
It  Is  very  evident  that  some  of  our  brethren  and  fellow 
citizens  of  the  Church  South  are  yet  in  a  state  of  “  un¬ 
feigned  unpreparedness  ”  to  greet  us  at  Saratoga.  Our 
correspondent  writes : 

Fraternal  relations  are  to  be  defeated  at  any 
cost.  The  Atlanta  Assembly  did  not  represent 
the  Southern  Church.  Delegates  (fraternal)  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Atlanta  are  not  to  appear  in  our  Assem 
bly.  Presbyteries  (South)  are  to  countermand  the 
Assembly,  and  prevent  the  appearance  of  dele¬ 
gates.  There  are  ample  reasons  for  this  course, 
independent  of  the  part  acted  by  the  Moderator 
of  the  Springfield  Assembly;  but  if  there  were 
nothing  else,  the  sanction  of  his  course  by  his  As¬ 
sembly  makes  fraternal  relations  absurd. 

These  are  the  points  of  a  circular  sent  out  by  a 
prominent  preacher  for  the  signature  of  his  breth¬ 
ren.  The  circular  urges  secrecy  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  signatures  is  obtained,  when  the  con 
spiracy  is  to  be  published  simultaneously  by  all 
Presbyterian  papers  (South).  Public  opinion  is 
thus  to  be  created.  This  paper  is  printed  and 
widely  circulated.  It  represents  important  influ¬ 
ences. 

However,  it  is  bringing  to  the  front  the  friends 
of  fraternal  relations  in  the  South.  It  will  bring 
into  prominence  the  very  best  men  of  the  Southern 
Assembly,  who  have  preferred  to  be  quiet  hereto¬ 
fore.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  in  a  majority. 
While  indignant  at  the  suggestion  of  disloyalty  to 
the  Atlanta  Assembly,  they  will  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  packing  of  the  next  Assembly. 

Henry  S.  Little. 

Denison.  Texas,  Aug.  16, 1882. 


help  of  the  Lord.  Just  at  this  time,  do  not  pro¬ 
claim  the  congregation  released  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  assemble  on  the  Loi’d’s  day  for  His  public 
worship,  and  so  greatly  increase  the  chances  that 
not  a  few  will  be  found  in  the  company  of  the 
Sabbath  breaker,  who  otherwise  would  have  gone 
up  to  the  house  of  God. 

As  I  write  there  comes  to  me  a  letter  written  by 
an  esteemed  brother  in  the  ministry,  a  pastor  in 
Wyoming  country,  calling  attention  to  “a  grow¬ 
ing  nuisance  in  this  part  of  the  State — the  Sunday 
railroad  excursions.  Yesterday  (13th  Inst.,)  there 
wore  three  to  Silver  Lake ;  one  on  the  Rochester 
and  Pittsburg,  and  two  on  the  Erie.  These  ex¬ 
cursions  are  demoralizing  the  people,  and  strong¬ 
ly  tend  to  break  down  the  religious  observance  of 
the  day.”  He  raises  the  (luestion  whether  this 
clear  violation  of  the  Sunday  laws  of  the  State 
cannot  be  prevented  by  injunction  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  C!ourt,  and  whether  an  attempt  ought  not 
to  bo  made  to  do  it.  Every  Sabbath  some  of  those 
trains  are  run.  Upon  the  day  referred  to  the  at¬ 
tractions  at  the  Lake  were  greater  than  ordinary. 
A  temperance  camp-meeting  drew  a  crowd  of  many 
thousands  together.  In  the  village  of  Perry, 
about  a  mile  from  the  ground,  not  the  sound  of  a 
church-going  bell  was  hoard  that  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing,  though  there  was  one  sanctuary  where  God 
was  worshipped,  while  all  the  others  were  closed— 
not  in  all  cases  because  of  what  was  going  on  at 
the  Lake,  but  because  the  churches  must  have  a 
rest,  as  well  as  the  pastors  who  were  absent. 
More  churches  have  been  closed  in  Western  New 
York  the  present  August  than  in  any  former  year. 

For  one  I  protest  against  this  growing  custom. 
It  fails  to  recognize  our  obligations  to  God— His 
claims  to  stated  public  worship.  It  exposes  the 
people,  and  especially  the  youth,  to  evil  influ¬ 
ences  and  prevalent  temptations.  Instead  of  re¬ 
sisting  the  devil,  it  yields  to  one  of  his  devices, 
to  the  injury  of  the  Church  and  the  increase  of 
wickedness.  If  for  their  convenience  the  religious 
suspend  the  public  worship  of  God  four  Sabbaths 
of  the  year,  why  may  not  the  irreligious,  for  the 
same  reason,  suspend  it,  so  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned,  altogether ! 

In  a  recent  discourse  to  his  people.  Rev.  Dr. 
Shaw  used  this  language :  “We  once  had  a  Sab¬ 
bath  in  Rochester.  Where  Is  it  now  ?  Saloons, 
beer-gardens,  concert  resorts,  cigar  stores,  con¬ 
fectionery  shops,  ice-cream  saloons,  restaurants, 
are  now  in  full  blast  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was  not 
always  so.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Sun¬ 
day  was  observed  in  Rochester.  Then  people 
kept  the  day  holy.  Now,  instead  of  being  observ¬ 
ed,  it  is  desecrated  on  every  hand.  We  have  no 
Sabbath  now.  Where,  I  repeat,  has  it  gone  ?  Ask 
the  Bay  railroad,  the  river  steamer  company,  the 
excursion  train  manager,  the  saloon-keeper.  They 
can  explain  the  disappearance  of  God’s  day,  for 
certainly  it  has  disappeared  in  Rochester,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  it  is  buried  in  wickedness, 
vice,  and  sin.”  Wyoming. 


DON’T  SHUT  UP  THE  CHURCH ! 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  much  in  almost 
every  direction  to  awaken  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  the  thoughtful  and  observing  in  regard 
to  the  Sabbath.  The  march  toward  its  total 
obliteration  appears  to  be  general  and  rapid. 
Very  great  progress  has  been  made  within  a  few 
years.  For  half  a  score  of  years  it  has  been  my 
weekly  habit  to  look  over  some  thirty  to  fifty 
journals  of  our  State,  chiefly  in  the  western  part 
of  it,  to  notice  what  was  transpiring  among  the 
churches,  affecting  their  condition  and  work. 
From  year  to  year  I  have  observed  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  to  yield  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath  and  its 
ordinances  to  worldly  and  secular  demands.  Our 
large  cities  have  made  it  fashionable,  and  the 
fashion  is  constantly  extending,  to  close  the 
houses  of  worship  during  some  part  at  least  of 
August.  This  fashion  has  reached  beyond  the 
smaller  cities  and  villages,  even  to  the  rural  par¬ 
ishes.  The  minister  has  his  vacation — whether  he 
really  needs  it  or  not,  ho  must  take  it.  The  next 
step  is  for  the  church  to  take  theirs.  During  his 
absence,  in  many  instances,  the  services  of  the 
Sabbath  are  suspended.  Formerly  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  obtain  a  temporary  supply  of  the  pulpit. 
But  gradually  this  is  becoming  obsolete. 

Thus  at  the  very  time  most  favorable  for  full 
congregations,  and  most  important  to  maintain 
Sabbath  worship,  many  of  the  sanctuaries  are 
closed — more  and  more  of  them  every  year.  Care¬ 
ful  obser\’ation  has  satisfied  mo  that  the  Sabbaths 
of  July  and  August  average  above  those  of  the 
other  months  in  propitious  circumstances  to  call 
the  people  to  church.  Occasional  excessive  heat 
and  exhaustion  from  manual  labor,  are  more  than 
off-set  by  the  intense  cold  and  deep  snows  of 
Winter,  and  the  frequent  rains  and  gales  of  Spring 
and  Fall.  Beside,  this  is  the  season  in  which 
visitors  are  numerous  in  our  village  and  country 
congregations,  who  more  than  make  good  the 
places  of  the  absent.  And  yet  the  fashion  I  de¬ 
plore,  has  just  now  closed  the  house  of  worship  at 
the  most  popular  Summer  v  atering  place  in  this 
vicinity !  A  few  weeks  ago  It  was  announced  that 
the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  churches  in  the 
largest  village  in  the  same  county  (a  place  of  some 
5,000  inhabitants)  would  be  closed  during  the 
month  of  August.  The  arrangement  was  how¬ 
ever  changed  when  it  was  learned  that  no  other 
Protestant  church  in  the  place  was  to  bo  open  for 
preaching ! 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suspend  Sabbath  wor¬ 
ship  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  my  judgment, 
if  it  must  bo  suspended  at  all,  better  select  almost 
any  other  time  than  this.  Temptations  to  Sab¬ 
bath  desecration  now  abound  on  every  hand. 
Every  age  and  class  are  exposed  to  them.  Never 
were  the  hosts  of  evil  more  flercely  battling 
against  this  holy  day.  Instead  of  quietly  retiring 
from  the  fleld,  and  giving  the  adversary  every  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  fight,  all  our  churches  should 
awake  to  their  responsibility  to  come  up  to  the 


TRANK8GIVING  DAY. 

Editor  Evangelist :  As  the  question  of  the  best  time 
for  the  “  Week  of  Prayer  ”  has  lately  been  discussed 
with  a  view  to  a  change,  and  several  communications 
have  been  published  respecting  it,  perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  suggest  a  change  as  to  our  annual  “  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.”  Is  there  any  reason  for  the  selection  of 
Thursday,  except  custom  ?  If  not,  would  not  Saturday 
Ije  far  preferable  ?  None  who  are  actively  employed 
would  then  have  the  business  of  the  week  interrupted 
in  the  midst,  which  is  often  a  cause  of  inconvenience, 
especially  to  those  in  banking  institutions  and  public 
offices.  Moreover,  those  who  on  this  occasion  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  leave  the  cities  and  visit  friends  in  the 
country,  could  extend  their  visit  to  two  days,  return¬ 
ing  on  Monday  morning.  And  would  not  the  services 
and  enjoyments  of  the  day  prepare  all  true  worshippers 
for  a  bettor  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  and  privilege 
ol  the  Sabbath  following  ?  E.  C.  P. 

REMARKS. 

The  change  suggested  by  our  correspondent 
might  suit  a  great  many  good  people,  but  whether 
It  Is  desirable,  all  things  considered,  is  not  so 
clear.  The  city  churches  are  just  getting  fairly 
under  way  after  the  Summer  vacation,  and  the 
absence  of  many  of  their  people  over  Sunday 
would  bo  much  felt.  And  then  it  might  well  be 
urged  that  such  a  change  would  tend  to  Sabbath 
desecration.  Some  “children  of  the  Puritans” 
would,  we  fear,  return  home  to  be  in  readiness 
for  business  on  Monday ;  and  so  far  as  that  large 
and  growing  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  styled 
the  “  foreign  element  ”  are  concerned,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  observe  the  day  not  at 
all  with  any  reference  to,  or  even  knowledge  of, 
its  original  Intent,  but  as  a  mere  holiday.  Thus 
the  temptation  and  tendency  on  their  part  would 
be  to  prolong  their  balls,  target  excursions,  etc., 
for  two  days  rather  than  one.  Then  Thursday 
is  the  time-honored  day.  Thanksgiving  has  not 
been  a  “  moveable  feast”  hitherto,  and  any  change 
might  work  it  ill.  So  it  seems  to  us,  though  obvi¬ 
ously  otherwise  to  our  respected  correspondent. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Wooster  University,  Ohio,  has  added  a  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Music  to  its  Faculty,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Karl  Merz,  the  editor  of  Brainard’s  Musical  Re¬ 
view. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Richardson,  some  time  litera¬ 
ry  editor  here  and  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Dartmouth 
College,  and  accepts  the  Chair. 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  establish  a 
“  school  of  domestic  economy  ”  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  session.  A  model  home  will  bo  establish¬ 
ed  in  a  cottage,  and  all  the  domestic  processes 
are  to  bo  taught  there  after  approved  methods. 

George  A.  Williams,  A.B.,  of  Hamilton  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  elected  instructor  in  Greek  in  Cook 
Academy,  at  Havana,  N.  Y.  Since  accepting  the 
position,  he  has  been  offered  a  Professor’s  Chair 
in  Madison  University  at  a  larger  salary,  which 
ho  declined. 

Texas  has  50,000  acres  of  school  land,  rapidly 
appreciating  in  value,  and  worth  probably  $100,- 
000,000,  and  is  expected  to  have  in  the  not  distant 
future  a  school  fund  of  $250,000,000,  a  sum  greater 
than  the  combined  school  fund  of  all  the  States. 
This  is  incalculably  better  than  throwing  public 
lands  away  on  railroad  corporations. 

Cornell  University  plumes  itself  on  the  fact  that 
it  recognizes  no  distinction  of  religious  belief, 
seeks  neither  to  promote  any  creed,  nor  to  exclude 
any.  By  the  terms  of  its  charter,  persons  of  any 
religious  denomination  are  e(iually  eligible  to  all 
offices  and  appointments,  and  it  Is  expressly  or¬ 
dered  that  “  at  no  time  shall  a  majority  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  be  of  any  one  sect,  or  of  no  re¬ 
ligious  sect.”  It  is  modelled  after  the  man  who 
was  “  neutral  In  politics  and  religion.”  But  this 
sort  of  neutrality  is  not,  believes  The  Examiner, 
acceptable  to  God  or  man. 

The  Dos  Moines  Register  has  heard  of  a  teacher 
in  Northern  Iowa  who  became  disgusted  with  the 
emoluments  of  his  profession  and  turned  farmer. 
The  Register  thereupon  makes  these  practical  and 
sensible  comments : 

Among  all  the  professions  the  most  poorly  paid 
and  at  the  same  time  one  requiring  equal  prepara¬ 
tion  with  almost  any  other,  is  that  of  teaching  a 
country  school.  The  salary  usually  paid  for  such 
work,  a  work  of  the  highest  order  of  talent,  is 
wonderfully  meagre  when  compared  with  the 
qualifleations  required  in  a  successful  teacher. 
The  same  amount  of  study,  and  the  same  amount 
of  ability,  which  make  a  man  a  successful  school 
teacher  at  a  salary  barely  sufficient  to  support 
himself  In  a  comfortable  manner,  would,  If  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  study  and  practice  of  law,  or  medi¬ 
cine,  or  agriculture,  enable  him  after  a  few  years 


to  travel  at  reasonable  speed  along  the  road  to 
wealth  and  independence. 

The  late  John  Francis  Clapp  of  Brooklyn  left  a 
bequest  of  $40,000  for  a  public  library  at  Belcher- 
town,  Mass.,  his  native  place. 
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NEW  YOBK. 

r  N*w  YoM.— The  address  of  Bev.  Qeo.  C.  Lucas 
is  changed  from  Brooklyn  to  265  Madison  avenue, 
New  York.  Ho  will  attend  to  any  calls  for  pulpit 
labor,  having  quite  recovered  from  a  disabling  ac¬ 
cident  to  one  of  his  knees. 

Pkbbt. — This  Society  has  purchased  for  a  manse 
the  dwelling  erected  by  Bev.  J.  B.  Page  during  his 
long  pastorate  here.  In  all  respects  the  choice  is 
an  excellent  one;  the  location  is  retired,  yet  con¬ 
venient  to  the  church,  the  grounds  are  ample,  and 
the  house  arranged  for  the  residence  of  a  pastor. 
It  is  thought  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
old  manse,  and  the  generous  gift  of  $1,600  by  Mr. 
OUn,  will  pay  for  the  property,  and  the  necessary 
repairs  upon  it.  Possession  is  not  to  be  given  till 
next  Spring. 

LbBot. — At  a  meeting  of  this  congregation, 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  last  week,  a  hearty 
call  was  voted  to  Bev.  W.  W.  Totheroh  of  Honey- 
brook,  Pa.,  with  but  a  single  ballot  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  It  is  the  largest  church,  save  one  (Batavia), 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Genesee ;  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  prosperous  village,  where  for  over  forty  years 
Ingham  University  has  exerted  a  decided  influ¬ 
ence  to  impart  culture  and  reflnement  to  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  the  place,  and  offers  a  fleld  second  In  at¬ 
tractiveness,  and  the  promise  of  large  usefulness, 
to  but  few,  for  the  labors  of  a  wise  and  diligent 
pastor,  such  as  Mr.  Totheroh  has  proved  himself 
to  be  for  the  past  ten  years  in  Honeybrook. 
Should  the  call  be  accepted,  in  our  judgment  he 
will  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place, 

CHABnoTTE. — This  congregation  are  rejoicing 
in  the  discharge  of  the  mortgage  upon  their  Soci¬ 
ety  property,  for  which  they  are  largely  indebted 
to  the  strong  faith  and  corresponding  works  of 
their  minister,  Bev.  T.  B.  Williams.  Would  that 
like  joy  were  universal  among  the  churches. 

Mbndon. — This  church  has  adopted  monthly 
communion,  with  good  results.  Two  persons  join¬ 
ed  the  flrst  Sabbath  in  June,  two  the  first  Sabbath 
in  July,  and  three  the  flrst  Sabbath  in  August. 
One  case  of  baptism  by  immersion  (the  flrst  in 
many  years)  passed  off  pleasantly  last  Sabbath. 

K. 

^  CoBTiiAKO. — Bev.  J.  L.  Bobertson  has  accepted 
the  call  to  the  church  in  this  place,  and  began  his 
labors  there  on  last  Sabbath.  His  correspondents 
will  please  observe  the  change. 

BiCHFiEiiD  Spbinos. — Judging  from  the  crowds 
of  people  here  from  your  city,  and  in  fact  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that 
this  place  is  fast  growing  in  favor  as  a  Summer 
resort.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  this  growth. 
For  it  would  be  difflcult  to  find  a  purer  mountain 
air,  with  such  a  variety  of  scenery,  combined  with 
so  many  charming  drives,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
privileges  of  the  appliances  of  modern  civilization 
— the  railroad,  telegraph,  etc.  And  if  we  are  to 
believe  all  that  we  hear  of  the  cures  effected  by 
^the  medicinal  waters  of  the  place,  then  they  are 
*‘‘as  full  of  ttie  vim  of  virtuous  performance”  as 
those  of  Saratoga,  or  of  St.  Louis,  Mich.,  of  which 
your  correspondent  “Ambrose  ”  writes.  Here  we 
are  told  the  halt  and  crippled  with  rheumatism 
leave  their  crutches  and  leap  for  very  joy.  Some 
enterprising  man  ought  to  build  a  sanitarium  that 
would  be  open  all  the  year,  so  that  the  afflicted 
might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  curative  waters 
in  the  Winter  as  well  as  the  Summer.  Speaking 
yesterday  with  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Esq.,  of 
Chicago,  who  has  done  so  much  fur  the  cause  of 
theological  education,  be  told  me  that  he  found 
his  rheumatism  quite  improved  since  his  arrival 
here.  Mr.  McCormick  has  an  elegant  cottage  on 
“Sunset  Hill,”  overlooking  the  village.  There  is 
quite  a  company  of  clergymen  here  now.  Dr. 
l^haff  of  your  city  called  on  me  this  morning.  He 

foes  to-day  by  way  of  Cooperstown  to  Saratoga. 

►r.  Abeel  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  an  aged  Deformed 
minister,  is  here ;  also  Dr.  Bomeynof  Hackensack, 
and  Dr.  Dwight  of  Philadelphia.  The  venerable 
Dr.  W.  D.  Snodgrass  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  worshipped 
with  us  iast  Sabbath.  He  is  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year,  and  is  still  the  active  pastor  of  the  large 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Goshen  and  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  He  is  bright  and  cheery  as  a  man  of 
forty.  He  has  consented  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  here  next  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing.  Many  of  his  former  friends  now  here  are  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  anticipation  of  hearing  his  voice 
again.  Many  of  the  visitors  here  take  an  active 
part  in  sustaining  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Our 
nt  worship^Jncludlng  the  chapel  on  the  same 
floor,  is  cfowded  every  Sabbath  morniug.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  there  is  still  a  debt  on  our  beau¬ 
tiful  house  of  worship.  Oiu:  ladies  hold  a  fair 
every  year  during  the  boarding  season  to  raise 
funds  to  apply  on  the  debt.  This  year  the  visitors 
took  a  special  interest  in  it.  Mrs.  D.  H.  McAlpine, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Denny  of  New  York,  and  others  did 
much  to  make  the  fair  a  flnaucial  success.  The 
church  and  congregation  feel  very  grateful  to  these 
Christian  women  for  their  persevering  efforts. 
The  proceeds  of  the  fair  were  twelve  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  jy.  u.  B. 

Ang.  18, 1883. 

»  CoBBEBPOiniENTS  of  the  Bev.  D.  M.  Bankin  will 
please  observe  that  his  address  is  now  Bichfield 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo. — The  testimony  before  the  Eeferee 
in  the  case  of  the  First  Church  to  obtain  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Court  to  sell  the  house  of  worship, 
with  a  view  to  build  elsewhere,  drags  its  slow 
length  along.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  Hon. 
Elbridge  G.  Spaulding,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Society  forty-nine  years,  and  is  one  of  its 
most  liberal  supporters,  gave  his  testimony.  He 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  removal,  and  regards 
the  present  location  as  the  best  in  the  city,  where 
the  church  can  bo  maintained  better  than  any¬ 
where  else.  The  real  difflculty  is  the  increased 
expenses  of  the  Society,  which  have  driven  the 
poor  and  persons  of  moderate  means  away  from 
the  church.  Though  the  pew  rents  have  been 
high,  yet  for  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  an 
annual  deficiency  made  up  by  subscriptions.  He 
estimated  the  expense  of  music  at  $3,000,  and  a 
like  sum  for  incidentals,  the  two  equalling  the 
minister's  salary.  Further  testimony  was  to  be 
taken  this  week. 

Wabsaw. — The  first  Sabbath  morning  of  the 
month,  the  Bev.  Joseph  E.  Nassau,  D.D.,  after 
preaching  upon  “  Christ  our  example,”  remarked 
“  I  am  reminded  that  it  is  just  twenty-seven  years 
to-day  since  I  flrst  spoke  to  you  of  Jesus  and  His 
love,”  from  which  he  went  on  to  address  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  words  suggested  by  the  occasion. 
Of  the  130  names  on  the  church  roil  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  ministry  in  1855,  forty  still  re 
main ;  the  present  number  is  201.  It  has  been  an 
eminently  pleasant  and  profitable  pastorale,  and 
the  universal  desire  is  that  it  may  long  continue. 

Batavia. — The  same  day  Bev.  Wm.  Swan  preach¬ 
ed,  by  special  request,  the  same  sermon  he  flrst 
preached  to  this  congregation  just  four  years  be¬ 
fore.  Great  progress  has  been  made  by  the  church 
in  all  directions,  under  his  able  and  eame.st  min¬ 
istry, 

Ltvonia. — The  trustees  of  this  Society  last  week 
placed  a  roll  of  bank  bills  in  the  hand  of  their 
esteemed  pastor,  Bev.  W.  H.  Millham,  and  told 
him  to  take  a  vacation.  He  had  not  the  heart  to 
refuse. 

Mount  Mobbis. — A  pleasant  event  occurred  in 
this  village  one  day  last  week,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Loring  Coy,  who  was  for  many  years  the 
chorister  of  the  church  here.  Three  brothers  met 
who  had  not  been  together  before  in  fifty  years : 
Deacon  Benjamin  C!oy  of  Livonia,  aged  76 ;  Horace 
Ci>y  of  Northfield,  Mich.,  aged  72;  and  Loring 
C<iy,  aged  69.  A  dinner  party  was  given  in  honor 
of  the  event,  that  others  might  rejoice  with  them. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detboit. — Bev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  long  pastor 
of  the  Fort-street  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city, 
has  finally  accepted  the  renewed  and  urgent  call 
of  the  Second  I^esbyterian  Church  of  Indianapo 
lis.  The  following  letter,  read  from  the  pulpit  on 
the  day  of  its  date,  will  interest  many  of  our  read 
ere : 

“To  the  Members  of  the  Fort-street  Church  and 
Congregation : 

“  Dearly  Beloved  in  the  Lord :  After  many 
months  of  most  earnest  thought  and  prayerful 
seeking  to  know  the  mind  of  God,  I  have  now 
reached  the  calm  and  clear  conclusion  that  I 
ought  to  ask  a  release  from  the  pastoral  bonds 
that  for  more  than  thirteen  years  have  bound  me 
to  this  church. 

“The  call  which  has  recently  come  to  me  from 
another  fleld  is  only  the  occasion,  not  the  cause, 
of  this  step.  For  years  the  conviction  has  been 
growing  upon  me,  against  my  will,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  my  chosen  life  home  would  be  here, 
that  my  work  in  this  fleid  was  reaching  complete¬ 
ness,  and  that  God  would  open  before  me  another 
door  to  wider  service  elsewhere. 

“  The  steps  by  which  I  have  at  last  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  that  God’s  own  time  has  come  and 
that  He  calls  your  pastor  to  this  self-sacrifice, 
need  not  be  indicated  now,  especially  as  in  my 
confidential  relations  with  my  noble  brethren  of 
the  Church  council,  these  steps  have  been  fully 
and  frankly  communicated  to  them.  Sufflce  it  to 
say,  that  feeling  myself  incompetent  to  decide 
where  such  great  questions  are  involved,  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  all  human  counsel  is  iiable  to  err,  through 
partiality  of  feeling  and  narrowness  of  vision,  I 


was  enabled  to  ask  ‘  cf  God  the  wisdom  that 
Cometh  from  above,’  and  to  ‘ask  in  faith,  nothing 
doubting.’  And  it  is  a  joy  and  privilege  to  leave 
with. you  as  my  last  record  and  witness,  that  in  a 
most  unusual  and  remarkable  manner  and  meas¬ 
ure  He  has  answered  that  prayer.  He  has  conde¬ 
scended  so  to  guide  me,  both  by  the  outward 
movings  of  His  providence,  and  the  Inward  mov- 
ings  of  His  Spirit,  as  that  no  doubt  of  my  duty  re¬ 
mains. 

“  The  sorrow  and  solicitude  your  pastor  has  suf¬ 
fered  in  slowly  but  surely  coming  to  the  inevita¬ 
ble  conviction  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  He 
shall  now  labor  in  another  fleld,  are  already  large¬ 
ly  compensated  by  the  clearness  with  which  that 
will  has  been  made  known.  I  could  no  longer 
hesitate,  notwithstanding  all  my  deep-rooted  at¬ 
tachments  to  this  lovely  city,  grand  church,  cho¬ 
sen  home,  and  unselfish  friends,  without  plain  dis¬ 
obedience  to  my  conviction  of  the  will  of  God. 

“I  therefore  request  you  to  unite  with  mein 
asking  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit  to  dissolve  this 
pastoral  relation,  such  dissolution  to  take  effect 
not  later  than  our  next  regular  communion  sea¬ 
son,  the  second  Sabbath  of  September;  and  as 
much  earlier  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  the 
interests  of  the  church. 

“The  congregation  might  be  called  together  on 
Tuesday  evening  next,  to  give  this  matter  a  fuller 
consideration  than  is  practicable  now,  and  to  take 
prompt  steps  toward  securing  another  pastor.  It 
is  vei^  desirable,  in  order  to  prevent  the  scatter¬ 
ing  of  the  flock,  if  possible  to  provide  a  successor 
before  the  present  shepherd  surrenders  his  pasto¬ 
ral  staff. 

“There  is  very  little  that  I  desire  to  add ;  but  as 
I  am  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  pain  of  utter¬ 
ing  farewell  words,  I  will  leave  with  you  here  and 
now  my  last  testimony  and  counsel. 

“  No  lessening  of  my  love  is  the  secret  cause  of 
this  separation.  You  will  never  be  any  less  dear 
than  you  are.  No  other  church  can  ever  take 
your  place  in  my  heart. 

“  I  shall  never  cease  to  pray  for  you.  May  our 
blessed  Iiord  entrust  the  staff  I  lay  down  to  the 
hands  of  another  who  shall  lead  you  to  richer  pas¬ 
tures  ;  and  especially  do  I  liope  that  those  whom 
I  have  during  all  these  years  failed  to  lead  into 
the  fold  at  all,  he  who  succeeds  me  may  by  his 
great  loving  heart  win  to  Christ.  It  is  my  deep¬ 
est  sorrow,  in  leaving  you,  that  so  many,  with 
some  of  whom  life’s  solemn  probation  is  almost 
over,  I  have  been  utterly  unsuccessful  in  drawing 
to  Christ.  Perhaps  to  remove  me,  is  God’s  way  to 
bring  them  to  salvation. 

“  If  you  have  any  love  for  me,  preserve  your 
unity.  Let  not  the  sacred  bond  of  your  fellow¬ 
ship  be  broken.  Seek  at  once  a  spiritual,  faithful, 
and  winning  pastor,  and  seek  him  of  God,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  prayer;  and  He  who  calls  your  present 
pastor  to  another  fleld,  will  not  leave  you  in  or¬ 
phanage. 

“  I  entreat  you,  beloved,  to  follow  me  with  your 
prayers  as  I  go  to  labor  elsewhere,  solely  that  I 
may  have  wider  access  t<»  souls.  And  let  me  ear¬ 
nestly  ask  of  you,  while  I  am  still  among  you,  not 
to  make  the  trial  harder  and  the  burden  heavier  to 
your  pastor  by  needless  reference  to  the  separa¬ 
tion  which  already  I  am  unable  to  speak  of,  or 
think  of,  with  any  degree  of  composure. 

“  Very  affectionately,  in  bonds  that  cannot  be 
broken,  yours  in  Christ  Jesus, 

“Abthub  T.  Piebson. 

“Detroit,  Lord’s  day,  Aug.  6,  1882.” 

On  Tuesday  evening  (8th)  the  church  held  a 
meeting,  and  reluctantly  accepted  the  resignation, 
and  the  relation  was  duly  dissolved  by  Presbytery 
on  Tuesday  of  the  present  week. 

Battle  Cbeee. — The  Presbyterian  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  are  just  now  attended  by  a  class  of  business 
men  who  have  heretofore  given  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion  little  attention.  The  Sunday  services  are 
also  more  largely  attended  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  The  pew  rental  more  than 
covers  the  total  expense  of  the  church,  including  a 
liberal  sum  devoted  to  the  Sunday-school,  so  that 
all  collections  taken  are  for  benevolent  purposes. 
The  pastor,  Bev.  Beed  Stuart,  made  an*announce- 
ment  that  the  church  owed  a  large  debt  which 
should  be  paid,  and  the  money  was  quietly  raised, 
with  enough  surplus  to  put  the  building  in  good 
repair. 

ILLINOIS. 

Shelbyville.— Bev.  W.  C.  West,  pastor  of  the 
First  Church,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  to 
take  effect  Jan.  1,  1883. 

BooKFOBD. — Aug.  13th  the  remodelled  audito¬ 
rium  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this 
place  was  occupied  for  the  flrst  time,  and  by  a 
crowded  audience.  All  acoustic  difficulties  have 
been  overcome,  and  the  frescoing,  painting,  and 
carpets  are  all  new  and  in  excellent  taste  through¬ 
out.  An  enlargement  has  been  effected  by  the 
closing  of  the  outside  centre  doors,  placing  a  fine 
window  in  their  place,  and  taking  the  centre  vesti¬ 
bule  into  the  audience-room.  This  gives  twelve 
additional  floor  pews,  with  a  gallery  above,  ex¬ 
tending  some  twelve  feet  into  the  former  room, 
affording  most  desirable  sittings  for  about  150 
persons.  The  choir  are  accommodated  in  front 
of  the  audience,  near  the  pulpit.  When  all  the 
improvements  are  complete,  an  appropriate  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  held.  The  pastor,  Bev.  J.  K.  Fowler, 
preached  from  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7,  Sabbath,  Aug.  13th, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  referred  to  the 
heroic  resolution  with  which  the  congregation  had 
set  their  shoulders  to  this  good  work,  after  suc¬ 
cessive  and  heavy  calls  upon  them.  He  set  forth 
the  Church  as  a  fountain  of  all  good  influences, 
and  abundantly  worth  all  it  cost.  The  sanctuary  is 
the  place  where  God’s  honor  dwells.  It  is  true, 
under  the  Gospel  there  is  less  of  the  visible  and 
ceremonial  than  in  the  times  of  Israel :  but  there 
is  none  the  less  of  reality.  God  is  still  with  His 
people,  promises  to  meet  with  those  who  meet  in 
His  name,  and  commands  that  they  neglect  not 
His  worship.  And  above  all.  the  Church  is  a 
spring  of  blessing  because  it  is  the  radiating  point 
of  converting  and  sanctifying  truth.  Hero  men 
are  saved,  here  they  make  the  choice  of  God  and 
heaven.  Here  they  hear  the  truth  that  builds 
them  up  in  righteousness.  It  is  also  a  fountain  of 
wholesome  public  sentiment.  An  influence  goes 
out  from  the  sanctuary  that  affects  men,  whether 
they  will  or  not.  To  bad  men,  a  high  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  a  law  more  effective  than  statute  book  it¬ 
self.  No  man  can  habitually  do  what  all  about 
him  disapprove.  And  the  Church  gives  forth  not 
only  doctrines,  but  principles  that  mould  and  re¬ 
strain  the  public  mind.  Such  is,  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree,  the  effect  in  this  community.  Bockford  is 
what  she  is  in  her  relatively  high  moral  tone,  be¬ 
cause  her  churches  are  so  numerous  and  their 
moulding  influence  so  great.  The  Church  is  the 
fostermother  of  all  civilizing  and  healthful  institu¬ 
tions.  It  sustains  the  Sabbath,  the  laboring  man’s 
boon.  It  founds  schools  and  colleges.  It  co¬ 
works  with  every  needed  and  righteous  reform. 
Shut  up  the  churches  and  you  go  back  to  heathen¬ 
ism  ;  and  who  but  heathen  would  set  value  on 
heathen  territory  ?  Let  us  make  the  most  of  this 
house,  drinking  constantly  at  this  fountain,  and 
we  shall  by-and-by  drink  of  the  living  waters  on 
high.  Seven  new  members  were  last  week  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  Session  of  this  church. 

IOWA. 

CoNBAD. — The  edifice  erected  by  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  church  of  Conrad,  Iowa,  was  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  on  Sabbath,  the  13th  of  August 
The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Bev.  Andrew 
Herron  of  Albion,  from  1  Kings  viil.  27.  The 
dedicatory  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  A.  B. 
Day  of  Marshalltown,  who  also  delivered  a  dis 
course  of  great  beauty  and  power  in  the  evening 
The  cost  of  the  building,  including  its  furnishing, 
was  a  little  in  excess  of  $2,000.  Ordinarily  it 
would  have  cost  in  the  region  of  $4,500,  but  this 
increased  expenditure  was  obviated  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  church  building  at  a  nominal  cost  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  State.  The  building  purchased 
was  never  entirely  completed,  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
banding  of  the  organization.  The  Board  of  Church 
Erection  not  only  granted  aid  in  the  erection  of 
the  building  on  its  former  site,  but  made  an  addi¬ 
tional  appropriation  of  $300  toward  its  erection  at 
Conrad.  Among  the  features  gained  in  the  trans¬ 
action  was  the  securing  of  a  fine  bell,  a  great  de 
sideratum.  The  completiou  of  this  edifice  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  society,  which  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  less  than  two  years,  the  town  having  only 
been  started  about  June  1,  1880.  The  minister  in 
charge  is  the  Bev.  W.  I.  Dool,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Seminary  of  the  Northwest,  located  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  has  been  on  the  fleld  about  two  months, 
and  has  already  secured  the  confidence  and  the 
esteem  of  the  entire  community. 

Malcom.  —  The  Presbyterian  congregation  of 
Malcom,  Iowa,  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the 
receipt  from  various  churches  and  societies  of 
$2,355.66  to  aid  in  rebuilding  their  church,  de 
stroyed  in  the  tornado  ol  Juno  17.  Our  Chicago 
contemporary  puts  II  with  delightful  indefinite- 
ness:  “The  major  portion  of  the  sum  comes  from 
the  contributions  of  sister  churches  in  Iowa  and 
elsewhere.” 

NEBB.fSKA. 

Stella. — This  is  a  vigorous  and  most  promising 
young  town  in  Bichardson  county,  on  the  new  line 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bailway,  sixteen  miles 
north  of  Falls  City.  It  is  not  yet  a  year  old,  and 
has  a  population  of  perhaps  400,  with  every  branch 
of  business  represented.  A  Presbyterian  church, 
the  flrst  of  any  denomination  in  the  place,  was  or¬ 
ganized  here  by  the  Synodical  Missionary  on  the 
evening  of  Aug.  10th.  Twelve  members  were  en¬ 
rolled,  and  two  elders  ordained  and  installed. 
Mr.  N.  L.  Beed,  “a  middler”  from  Auburn,  has 


been  preaching  here  during  theSummer  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  promising  country  church  of  Pros¬ 
pect,  seven  miles  distant.  These  two  churches, 
located  in  the  oldest  and  richest  portion  of  the 
State,  make  a  most  desirable  mission  field;  and 
as  Mr.  Beed  is  soon  to  return  to  his  seminary,  we 
are  looking  anxiously  for  “  the  coming  man.”  An 
energetic  and  wideawake  minister  who  can  come 
right  away  and  take  hold  with  the  people,  and 
help  them  “  push  things,”  will  receive  a  warm 
welcome  and  a  liberal  support.  L. 

The  Eepublican  Valley. — The  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  this 
great  and  beautiful  valley.  On  every  side  tall 
stacks  of  golden  grain,  broad  fields  of  waving 
corn,  and  long  stretches  of  emerald  meadows  and 
unsurpassed  grazing  lands,  gave  evidence  of  a  sea¬ 
son  of  unusual  prosperity.  The  completion  of  the 
Denver  branch  of  the  great  C.  B.  &  Q.  Bailroad, 
stretching  up  through  this  valley,  and  connecting 
Chicago  with  the  magic  city  of  the  plains,  has 
called  fresh  attention  to  the  resources  of  this  re¬ 
gion,  and  is  bringing  in  new  tides  of  immigration. 
Our  Church  has  been  planting  its  standard  up  and 
down  this  valley,  and  has  now  a  cordon  of  mission 
fields  from  Hardy  and  S  perlor  on  the  east,  to 
Beaver  City  and  Wilsor  ille  on  the  west.  Just 
noy/ four  men  are  needec  to  reinforce  these  fields, 
viz:  at  Bed  Cloud,  Bloomington,  Arapahoe,  and 
Beaver  City.  Each  of  these  points,  except  the 
last  named,  is  on  the  Denver  line  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Bailroad ;  each  is  a  growing  business  centre, 
from  which  other  points  can  be  reached ;  and  each 
needs  a  missionary  right  away.  Let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  these  are  mission  fields,  where  pioneer 
work  is  to  be  done,  and  not  cosey  parishes,  where 
all  things  move  in  straight  lines.  We  want  men 
who  have  the  spirit  of  pioneers  to  take  up  this 
pioneer  work ;  men  who  can  identify  themselves 
with  our  “rough  and  ready,”  yet  withal  intelligent 
and  energetic  Western  populations;  who  can 
speak  to  them  in  their  own  dialect,  and  approach 
them  with  the  offers  of  the  blessed  Gospel  on  their 
own  level.  If  there  are  four  such  men  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  we  want  them  in  Nebraska, 
and  we  want  them  now.  The  Synodical  Mission¬ 
ary,  Bev.  George  L.  Little,  Omaha,  Neb.,  will  be 
glad  to  help  them  on  their  way. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis — The  last  service  in  the  original 
Westminster  Church  building,  thrice  enlarged,  was 
held  on  the  6th  of  August.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Biheldaffer,  who  organized  tlie  church  in  August, 
1857,  assisted  the  pastor,  Bev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Sample, 
in  the  closing  service.  On  the  following  Sabbath 
(Aug.  13)  the  congregation  met  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  their  new  church.  The  latter  will  soon 
be  completed  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $100,000, 
and  dedicated  free  of  debt.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  structures  of  the  kind 
in  the  entire  West.  The  membership  is  nearing 
600.  F. 

COLORADO. 

Leadville. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  city  was  four  years  old  last  Sunday,  Aug.  6th. 
In  the  morning  the  third  quarterly  communion 
was  observed,  at  which  time  twenty  new  members 
weie  received,  making  a  total  of  sixty-nine  during 
the  past  year.  Sunday,  July  30th,  closed  the  flrst 
year’s  labor  of  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  F.  J.  Stan¬ 
ley.  Sunday  evening,  Aug.  6,  special  exercises 
were  held  commemorating  the  fourth  anniversa¬ 
ry.  The  church  was  organized  by  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  the  late  Rev.  “Father”  Lewis  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  Rev.  Harry  L.  Janeway,  on  the  flrst 
Sunday  evening  in  August,  1878.  The  following 
facts  were  brought  out  by  the  pastor  on  this  anni- 
vei’sary :  Charter  members,  Aug.  4,  1878,  13 ;  total 
number  received  from  beginning,  213 ;  number  de¬ 
ceased  and  dismissed  to  other  churches,  26 ;  total 
number  on  register,  187 ;  number  removed,  un¬ 
known,  etc.,  on  retired  list,  41 ;  total  in  good  and 
regular  standing  to-day,  146 ;  number  of  funerals 
attended  past  year,  40;  do.  marriages  performed, 
35.  On  Saturday,  Aug.  12,  a  Ladies’  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society  was  organized,  with  nine¬ 
teen  names  as  charter  members,  through  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  Mrs.  Rev.  D.  E.  Finks  of  Denver,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Presbyterial  Ladles’  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety.  A  most  favorable  beginning,  and  our  prayer 
is  that  God  may  fill  us  all  with  the  missionary 
spirit.  Y. 

LUTHERAN. 

Philadelphia. — The  first  Protestant  church  in 
this  city  was  the  Lutheran  “  Gloria  Del,”  since 
possessed  by  the  Episcopalians,  erected  1669,  at 
Wicaco,  now  Christian  street  and  Delaware  ave¬ 
nue.  It  was  built  by  and  for  Swedish  Lutherans, 
who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  along  the 
Delaware  river,  antedating  the  arrival  of  Penn. 
At  this  time  Philadelphia  contains  thirty  Luther¬ 
an  churches,  w.lth  9,700  members,  »nfl  nbci 
11,000  Sunday-school  scholars.  Of  this  number  of 
churches  thirteen  are  German,  sixteen  English, 
and  one  Scandinavian.  Five  belong  to  the  Ecost 
Pennsylvania  Synod,  twenty-three  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Synod,  one  to  a  Swedish,  and  one  to  the 
Mis.souri  Synod. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Rochesteb,  N.  Y. — St.  Paul’s  Church  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Israel  Foote,  alter  twen¬ 
ty-three  years’  service,  voted  him  a  house  and 
$1000  a  year  for  life. 

Native  Chubch. — A  communication  has  been 
made  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  by  W.  C. 
Jones,  stating  his  intention  of  putting  the  sum  of 
£72,192,  188,  8d,  new  Three  per  cents,  in  trust  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  Native  Christian 
Church  in  China  and  Japan.  This  gift  is  not  de¬ 
signed  as  Income,  but  as  capital,  the  interest  only 
to  be  used  lor  the  purpose  indicated. 

,  The  Rev.  Edw'abd  W.  Peet  died  at  Cromwell, 
Conn.,  Aug.  17,  aged  79  years,  after  a  short  illness, 
caused  by  the  contraction  of  a  cold.  He  was  in 
later  years  associated  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen 
H.  Tyng,  in  St.  George’s  Church,  New  York  city. 

The  Rev.  Bakeb  E.  Folsom  of  Jersey  City  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  John’s 
Church  at  Cold  Spring,  Long  Island. 

METHODIST. 

Camp-meetings.— All  the  Methodist  pastore  of 
York,  Pa.,  have  declined  to  countenance  the  camp- 
meetings;  tliey  print  in  the  public  press  their 
reasons  summarized  as  follows:  1.  The  camp- 
meetings  do  not  close  their  gates  on  Sunday,  as 
requested  by  the  annual  Conference.  2.  That  it  is 
sacrilege  under  the  forms  of  the  real  camp-meet¬ 
ing  to  provide  for  tlie  amusement  of  masses  of 
professed  recreation  seekers.  3.  That  many  of 
these  encampments,  though  flying  the  Methodist 
banner,  are  controlled  by  men  of  different  church¬ 
es,  and  of  no  church,  who  obtain  money  by  col¬ 
lusion  with  railroad  companies  in  Sabbath-break¬ 
ing.  4.  That  these  camp-meetings  tend  to  break 
down  the  Sabbath  by  making  it  a  “play-day.”  6. 
That  the  final  battle  on  the  Sabbath  question  is  to 
be  fought  with  the  railway  corporations. 

On  this  subject  The  Methodist  cautions  the  re¬ 
ligious  public  not  to  miss  one  or  two  important 
points,  and  then  gives  Ocean  Grove,  Round  Lake, 
Chautauqua,  Thousand  Islands,  Lakeside,  Lake 
Bluff,  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Clear  Lake  a  favor¬ 
able  mention.  The  mere  absence  of  open  bars  for 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  a  group  of  Summer  resorts 
frequented  by  perhaps  30,000  families  in  each 
year,  is  worth  a  great  deal,  and  Christian  people 
ought  not  to  forget  this  value.  The  intellectual 
and  religious  gains  are  considei’able,  if  we  re¬ 
member  that  these  families  would  either  stay  at 
home,  or  visit  the  fashionable  and  frivolous  re¬ 
sorts.  This  new  kind  of  campmeeting  annually 
brightens  many  lives  by  furnishing  a  wholesome 
center  for  recreation. 

Pleasant. — Sunday  morning,  Julj’  20,  just  as  the 
pastor  (W.  W.  Stevens)  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  church  at  Plover,  Wis.,  announced  the  number 
of  the  flrst  hymn,  fifty-two  young  men  came  up 
the  aisle  and  one  after  another  eac.h  laid  a  silver 
dollar  on  the  altar  table,  and  passed  back  by  the 
other  aisle  and  took  their  seats.  The  next  Sun¬ 
day  twenty-seven  ladles  followed  the  example  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  each  gave  their  silver  dollar 
in  the  same  manner.  The  pastor  was  quite  sur¬ 
prised  .by  such  an  interruption  of  the  service,  but 
took  it  kindly,  and  his  congregation  think  his 
preaching  is  not  hurt  by  the  occurrence.  A  large 
petition  has  been  signed,  asking  for  his  return 
the  third  year. 

Bishop  Foss,  formerly  of  this  city,  and  who  has 
been  long  and  dangerously  ill  at  his  headquarters 
(Minneapolis),  writes  to  a  friend :  “lam  happy  to 
say  that  my  convalescence  is  already  well  advanc¬ 
ed,  and  is  steadily  progressing.  I  confidently  ex¬ 
pect  to  hold  my  Fall  conferences,  but  probably 
cannot  sooner  undertake  any  special  services.” 

Db.  Buckley  of  The  Christian  Advocate  preach¬ 
ed  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  on  a  recent  Sunday,  and 
the  next  morning  walked  to  his  Summer  home  at 
Greeley’s,  twenty  miles  away,  in  six  hours  and  a 
half. 

Clifton. — Extensive  Improvements  have  been 
made  at  the  Sanitarium,  especially  in  the  heating 
apparatus,  and  the  waste  ground  between  the 
buildings  and  the  railroad  has  been  converted  into 
a  handsome  park. 


Chapman— In  Brooklyn,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
July  26tli,  1882,  Mrs.  Lydia  8.,  wife  of  George  Chapman, 
aged  78  years  and  5  months. 

Quiet  and  unassuming  in  her  manners,  remarkably 
active  and  Industrious  in  her  habits,  .stricUy  frugal 
without  being  penurious,  and  generous  and  free-heart¬ 
ed  without  being  either  craving  or  prodigal,  she  was  a 
model  house  wife  and  truly  a  help-meet  to  her  husband 
during  a  companionship  of  nearly  three  score  years. 
During  nearly  all  that  time  she  has  been  with  him  a 
sincere  and  consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  without  ostentation  or  display,  but  with  bands 
ever  ready  for  a  share  in  every  good  work,  as  well  in 
the  church  as  in  the  domestic  circle.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  ti-nlts  in  her  character  was  her  straightfor¬ 
ward  sincerity  and  candor— plainly  outspoken  in  her 
convictions  of  right,  or  to  rebuke  wrong,  tliough  too 
discreet  Intentionally  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  un¬ 
necessarily.  In  short,  if  all  were  like  her,  anything 
like  affectation  or  dissimulation  would  bo  totally  un¬ 
known  in  the  world.  Indeed  her  life  presents  a  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  last  chapter  of  Proverbs, 
from  the  10th  to  the  18th  verso  inclusive.  Her  funeral 
was  attended  on  Friday,  July  28th,  by  .a  large  number 
of  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors  in  sympathy  with 
her  bereaved  husband  and  children — Rev.  Mr.  Best, 
her  pastor,  officiating,  with  very  appropriate  remarks 
upon  the  promised  “  Crown  of  Life  ’’  to  those  who  are 
"  faithful  unto  death.”  An  instinctive  sentiment  seem¬ 
ed  to  pervade  the  minds  of  all  that  the  loss  sustained 
was  her  unspeakable  gain. 


MacLaekn— Lkck— In  the  Presbyterian  churoh.  Mid¬ 
dle  Musquodoboit,  Nova  Scotia,  July  10th,  1882,  by 
Robert  S^gwick,I).D.,  assisted  by  Rev.  James  Bosoor- 
ough,  M.A.,  Rev.  Chables  D.  MacLabbn,  m^ltmary 
to  Siam  (appointed  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  United  States  of  America),  to 
Miss  Rebecca  Leck  of  Middle  Musquodoboit,  H.  8. 


New  England  House, 

SAEATOaA  SFEZNaS, 

Three  minutes’  walk  from  B.  B.  Station,  near  Broadway. 
Convenient  to  the  Springs.  Spring  water  brought  to  the 
house  every  morning.  Bath  room.  Good  air.  A  good 
home  for  invalids  and  pleasure  seekers.  Open  the  year 
round.  Ministers  and  their  families  at  reduced  rates. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  SHERWOOD. 

Box  1056.  125  Matilda  Street. 

MKDICAL. 

Dr.  0.  FOKD  has  moved  his  Institute  to  125  Matilda  street, 
more  pleasantly  situated  than  at  Elmwood  Ha!!,  with  a!!  the 
appliances,  to  treat  all  diseases  with  a  certainty  of  relief. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  NEW  YORK. 
The  next  Term  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  20th,  1882. 
Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  in  the  President’s 
Boom,  No.  9  University  Pletce,  at  10  A.  M. 

Booms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  same  day. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  2l8t,  at  3  P.  M.,  in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  by  Bev.  Geo. 
L.  Prentiss,  D.D. 

New  York,  August  7th,  1882. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  term  opens  Sept.  6, 1882.  For  catalogues  or  other 
luformatlon,  address 

WILLIS  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty, 

.Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  session  will  begin  September  2l8t  (the  third 
Thursday,  Instead  of  flrst  Thursday  as  heretofore),  when 
entering  students  will  be  matriculated  at  11  A.  M.  I  he 
Introductory  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Bov.  Dr.  Moffat 
on  Friday,  the  22d,  at  the  same  hour.  Inquiries  respecting 
the  Seminary  may  meanwhile  be  addressed  to  Bev.  James 
C  Moffat,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  or  any  of  the  Professors. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  August  Ith,  1882. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Next  term  opens  flrst  Thursday  of  September.  Four 
professors.  Course  of  study  thorough.  Furnished  rooms 
and  living  cheap.  'Tuition,  library  and  text  books  free. 
Students  needing  assistance  aided.  Address 

Bev.  Dr.  SCOTT,  621  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  8EMINART 

AT  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

Term  opens  on  Tuesday,  6th  of  September. 

A  Post  Graduate  Course.  Lectures  on  Elocution  will  be¬ 
gin  on  Sept.  18th.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 

Prof.  8.  J.  WILSON,  316  Bidge  Ave.,  .Allegheny,  Pn. 


ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

(Advanced  Class,  1SS2— 1883.) 

Lectures  will  bo  delivered  on  the  following  subjects,  be- 
glnulrg  Tuesday,  Sept.  12th,  at  3  P.  M. : 

Hopebn  Chbistolooy,  Prof.  Smyth. 

MODF.HN  Schools  of  Pbeachiso,  with  Criticism  of  Sor 
mens.  Prof.  Tucker. 

The  Delivebt  of  sermons,  with  individual  criticism 
Prof.  Churchill. 

THE  Scientific  Method  in  theology  Contrasted  with 
THE  Dogmatic  and  Rationalistic  methods.  Prof.  Gulli¬ 
ver. 

The  Christian  Use  of  property,  the  Right  Bev.  F.  D, 
Huntington,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Central  New  York. 

the  Course  of  Development  of  Ethics  in  England, 
Prof.  George  H.  Palmer  of  Harvard  College. 

The  Relation  of  the  CHttRCH  to  some  Existing  Social 
AND  Political  Dangers,  Rev.  George  Harris  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  B.  1. 

CHURCH  WORK  AT  THE  WEST,  Rev.  C.  L.  Qoodell,  D.D.,  of 
St.  Louts,  Mo. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  Rev.  Joseph 
T.  Duryea,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 

It  is  expected,  also,  that  thej  departments  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Theology  and  of  Systematic  Divinity,  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  In  the  Instruction  of  the  year. 

Admission  to  the  Advanced  Class  Is  by  vote  of  the  Faculty, 
on  presentation  of  testimonials  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
Seminary  at  which  the  applicant  graduated,  certifying  his 
fldellty  and  proflclency  In  study,  and  on  the  expression  of 
a  purpose  to  remain  through  the  year.  Each  member  of 
the  class  is  assigned  a  furnished  single  room,  and  a  schol¬ 
arship  yielding  $200. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE. 

Lectures  to  the  Senior  Class  will  be  delivered  by  Prof. 

[utker  on  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology:  by 

IlkJ^yth  on  History  of  Christian  Doctrine;  by  Prof. 
'CtdiPmll  on  Elocution;  and  by  Prof.  Gulliver  ou  the 
Yariks  Forms  o(  the  Theory  of  Evolution  and  their  Rela¬ 
tions  w>  Theology.  Access  will  be  allowed,  also,  to  some  of 
the  conrses  of  the  Fourth  Year.  These  lectures  begin  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  Uth,  at  4  P.  M. 

The  Middle  Class  will  attend  the  lectures  given  to  the 
Senior  Claes  during  the  year,  and  theological  lectures  of 
the  following  year.  No  Junior  Class  will  be  formed  the 
present  year.  For  catalogue  or  further  Information,  apply 
to  Prof.  EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,  President  of  the  Faculty. 

Andover,  Mass.,  July,  1882. 


The  Presbytery  of  Gciiespe  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Perry,  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  11th,  at  7  P.  M. 

J.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  Its  next  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Seville, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12th,  at  7*  P.  M. 

E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  meet  at  Waterloo, 
Neb.,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Sept.  19th. 

J.  A.  HOOD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Maumee  will  meet  at  Delta,  Ohio, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  19th,  at  71  P.  M. 

B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Edinboro,  Pa., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12th,  at  71  P.  M. 

8.  J.  M.  EATON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  at  Port  Austin, 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  6th,  at  71  P.  M 

E.  P.  CLARE,  Stated  Clerk.  , 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  atGeneseo 
on  Monday,  Sept.  18th,  at  7  P.  M. 

LEVI  PARSONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  Will  meet  in  Deerfield  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  6th,  at  71  P.  M. 

W.  S.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  In  Paw¬ 
nee  City,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  5th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

.4LLEN  FITZ  RANDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk. 


KotUeOe 


^AKIK** 

POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  SoH 
only  in  cant.  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N .  Y, 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Biles  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Teleoraphio  Transfers 
OF  Monet  to  and  from  Europe.  Make 
CoLLBcrnoNS  in  all  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries. 

w.  &  j.jloaneT 

Carpets,  Bugs,  and 
Floor  Cloths. 

BROADWAY, 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


Mademoiselle  de  danon's 

(Successor  and  former  Partner  of  the  late  Ifss  Haines) 

French  and  English  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies  and  Children,  No.  10  Qraraercy  Park,  New  York, 
will  re-open  on  Thursday,  Sept.  28th,  1882.  Careful  train¬ 
ing  and  thorough  instruction  in  every  department.  French 
conversation  class  under  the  charge  of  Mme.  Alllot  Boy- 
mler.  Boys’  Class  October  2d. 

MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  Morristown,  N.  J..  reopens  Sept  20th. 
Eularged  school-rcoms  and  gymnasium.  Large  and  at¬ 
tractive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Board  and  tuition  in  English  and  Latin,  $460  per 
annum.  For  circulars  address  the  Principal. 


Music,  PmntlM.  Drawing.  Climate  mUd :  very  healUiy. 
Begins  Sept  1^  Address  H.  K.  TRASk,  Princii>al. 


BearliNE 


i»  BEST  THINS  KNOWN  <« 
WASHINQ‘®BLEACHING 

n  aUD  M  SOFT,  HOT  00  0010  WATIO. 

BATKS  LABOR,  TIME  Rnd  SOAP  AMAZ- 
HIGLT,  and  gives  universal  satisfaction. 
Mo  family,  rich  or  poor  shonld  be  without  it. 

Soldby  all  Grocers.  BEWARE  of  imitations 
well  designed  to  mislead.  PKABLINE  la  the 
ONLT  SAFE  labor-saving  compound,  and 
always  bears  the  above  symbol,  and  name  of 
JAMES  PYLE,  NEW  YORK. 


WANTED  by  a  young  lady  a  position  as  Nursery 
Governess.  She  Is  competent  to  teach  all  common  Eng- 
gllsh  branches,  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  French. 


WANTED  by  a  young  lady  a  position  as  Housekeeper 
in  a  private  family,  or  to  assist  with  children  and  sewing. 

For  luformatlon  In  regard  to  both  the  above,  apply  to 
THE  Evangelist  Office,  or  to  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Field, 
Stookbrldge,  Mass. 


THE  CHIEF  REASONS  WHY 

\'\\\  I  i !  i ;  'i/'/yy-'yyCc  ^ 


Surpasses  all  ank  les  of  its  class.  Is  that  It 
(LEANS  A>’I>  KUKillTKNH  FIVE  TIMES  AS  MUCH 
Surface  In  a  given  time,  and  renders 
Nickel  and  Silver  Plated  Ware,  Silver,  Plates  on 
Stoves,  Soda  Fountain  Frames,  Ac,,  &c,, 
lustrous  WITHOUT  LABOR,  as  It  need  be  only  APPLIED 
and  wiped  off.  It  contains  nothing  acid  and  gritty. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  1  -eg 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


OLAVERACK  (New  York)  COLLEGE  and  HUDSON 
RIVER  IN.STITUTE,  three  miles  from  Hudson  City, 
Fits  boys  thoroughly  for  College  and  Bust  vss. 

College  course  for  girls.  Art  and  Music,  specialties. 
Seventeen  Instructors ;  Eleven  Depanmeuts. 

PER  VE,4R, 

Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph  D.,  President. 


.VA’lF  YORK  CITY. 

CHARLIER  INSTITUTE. 

On  Central  Park. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS  AND  YOUNG 
MEN  OF  7  TO  20. 

The  Proapectus  contains  full  details. 

The  twenty-elghth  year  will  begin  <>u  I9th.  1882. 

Prof.  ELIE  CHARLIER,  Director. 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS.— SSS.  STBONaS’  BXMXSIAL  QT8TI- 
I'UIB.  Popular  Summer  Berort.  Open  all  the  year. 
Table  and  appointments  flrst-class.  Society  genial  and 
cultured.  The  resort  of  many  eminent  i>enons  for  rest 
aad  recreation.  Send  for  references. 


UNIVERSITY 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  :^W  YOKK. 

John  Hall,  D.D.,  Chancellor  nd  interim. 

INSTRUCTION  FREE. 

Attention  Is  called  to  special  advantages  offered  to  stu¬ 
dents  by  this  Institution,  viz :  It  Is  organized,  in  its  under¬ 
graduate  Instruction,  In  two  departments — a  Department  of 
Arts  and  a  Department  of  Science.  The  former  covers  the 
usual  collegiate  course;  the  latter  substitutes  for  classics 
the  modern  languages. 

TUITION  IN  BOTH  DEPARTMENTS  IS  FREE. 

Optional  special  courses  may  bo  selected  from  either  or 
both  of  these  by  young  men  not  studying  for  a  degree. 
There  are  no  tutors.  Students  come  directly  In  contact 
with  professors  of  long  standing  and  experience. 

The  next  entrance  examination  will  be  held  Tuesday, 
September  19tb,  at  10  A.  M.,  In  the  University,  (Oiuncil 
Room,)  Washington  Square. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  from  the  Janitor. 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 

EASTON,  FA. 

In  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  Summer  vacation, 
the  Fall  Term  will  open  on  Thursday,  Sept.  14th.  Exam¬ 
ination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  CLASSICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC,  or  TECHNICAL  Courses  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  12th  and  13th.  For  Cata¬ 
logues,  or  further  information,  address  the  Secretary,  or 
PRESIDENT  CATTELL. 


COLOEADO^COLLEGE. 

Several  students  from  the  East  who  have  a  tendency  to 
weak  lungs,  bronchial  affection,  or  asthma,  have  found 
permanent  relief  In  Colorado,  and  have  been  able  to  carry 
forward  their  studies  to  advantage.  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  P.  TENNEY,  President, 

Colorado  Springs,  CnI. 


MISS  BLISS’ 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 
33  Spring  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  re-opens  Sept  20.  For 
circulars,  address  the  Principal. 

T70  rent— a  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  ELMIRA  FEMALE 
COLLEGE,  reducing  expense  30  per  cent.  Address 
JAMES  H.  PARTRIDGE,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


The  school  of  the  Lackawanna,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  Fits  boys  for  College  or  Business.  Five 
experienced  teachers.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Bev.  THOMAS  M.  CANN. 


Bettie  Stuart  Institute, 

Springfield,  Ill. 

A  Family  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children,  will  commence  Its  16th  Annual  Session  Sept.  13. 
The  English  and  Classical  courses  are  comprehensive  and 
thorough.  Modern  Languages  practically  taught.  Otrman 
free.  The  best  Inkruction  given  In  Music,  Painting  In  OH, 
Water  Colors,  and  on  China,  and  In  Elocution.  For  cata¬ 
logues  apply  to  Mrs.  M.  MCEEE  HOMRS,  Principal. 


ELIZABETH  INSTITUTE, 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

School  for  Young  Ladles  and  Children.  For  particulars, 
address  MISSES  BEAD  b  HIGGINS. 


WILLISTINE  HALL, 

Nyack-on-Hiidson. 

Home  life,  with  superior  educational  advantages,  for 
Young  Ladles.  Number  of  students  limited.  Ample 
grounds,  with  flne  river  front.  Lectures  upon  Art  and 
Foreign  'Travel,  with  unusual  facilities  In  the  Languages. 
For  circulars,  address 

Misses  J.  A.  and  J.  KEMP8HALL. 


FLUSHING  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE. 

Boarding  School  for  Boys.  Opens  Tuesday.  Sept.  12th. 
Address  E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 


G 


OLDEN  HILL  SEMINARY  for  Young  Ladies, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Address 

Hiss  EMILY  NELSON. 


Cornwall  Collegiate  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Among  the  Highlands— 300  feet  above  the  river. 
Pupils  fitted  for  any  class  In  College.  French  and  German 
spoken.  Especial  advantages  In  Natural  Sciences  and  Art. 
Careful  personal  attention.  Reference  by  permission  to 
the  Editor  of  THE  Evangelist. 

Bev.  ALFRED  C.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Granville  military  academy. 

North  Granville,  N.  Y. 
Commercial  and  Classical.  Year  begins  Sept.  12th.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

EMERSON  O.  CLARK,  A.M.,  C.E.V.,  Principal. 


MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE. 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  PITTSFIELD,  Mass. 
Long  and  widely  known  for  thorough  Instruction  and 
rare  beauty  of  location.  Address 

Rev.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  the  Principal. 

Rutgers  female  college,  under  its  present 
administration,  is  realizing  Its  former  prestige  and 
popularity,  ana  will  open  for  the  reception  of  day  and 
h.-arding  pupils.  In  Its  new  and  elegantly  furnished  build¬ 
ing,  68  West  56th  street.  Sept.  20th.  For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  President  8.  D.  BUBCHABD,  D.D. 


DELAWARE  ACADEMY. 

Affords  superior  advantages  for  young  ladles  and 
gentlemen  desiring  a  thorough  preparation  for  College 
Teaching,  or  Business.  Special  advantages  In  Modern 
Languages  and  Music.  'Two  pleasant  boarding  balls,  ex¬ 
tensive  grounds,  healthy  location,  expenses  moderate. 
Cpens  August  29, 1882.  For  catalogue,  address  the  princi¬ 
pal,  JAMES  O.  GRIFFIN,  Delhi,  N.  ¥. 


Blair  presbyterial  academy  win  re-open 
on  Tuesday,  September  6th.  Pupils  prepared  by  care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  Instruction  for  College  or  for  Business. 
Advanced  studies  for  young  ladies— Music,  French,  Ger¬ 
man.  The  situation  Is  healthy  and  beautiful,  the  home 
comfortable,  the  charges  moderate.  Special  terms  for 
ministers  and  candidates. 

H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M.,  Pli.D.,  Principal, 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE 


There 


'  furnished  for  giving  a  suL'erior  ednea- 
non  m  luu  culUge  Courttt  of  Study,  and  in  Murie  and  Art. 
Its  charges  are  nnusually  moderate.  Heated  by  steam 
and  furnished  with  an  elevator.  Address 

Rev.  a.  W.  COWLES,  D.  D..  Pres.,  Elmira,  N.  T. 


STUBENVILLE  (O.)  FEMALE  SEMINARY.  Beautiful  and 
healthful  situation  on  the  Ohio.  Well  known  through¬ 
out  the  country.  63  years  of  successful  experience.  Board, 
room,  and  light  per  year  only  $175.  Tuition  $20  to  $36. 
One-fourth  off  to  clergymen’s  daughters.  Send  for  a  cata¬ 
logue.  Bev.  .4.  M.  REID,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


Western  Female  Seminary 

OXFORD,  Ohio.  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 

The  28th  year  will  commence  Sept.  6,  1882.  Board,  Tui¬ 
tion,  Fuel  and  Lights,  $170  per  annum.  Send  for  catalogue 
to  MISS  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 

SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

A  select  Boarding  School  for  25  Boys.  Fits  them  to  take 
the  highest  rank  at  Yale.  For  circulars  address 

HENRY  W.  SIGLAB,  M.A.  (Yale. 


PARK  INSTITUTE,  Bve,  N.  Y’.  For  Boys.  $600 
year.  HENRY  TATLOCK,  Principal. 


WELLS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  L.4KE,  N.  Y. 

Full  Collegiate  Course.  Music  and  Art.  Location  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  Session  begins  Sept.  13,  1882.  Send 
for  catalogue.  E.  8.  FRISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 

WHEATON  FEMALE  SEHINART 

WILL  begin  Its  48th  year  Sept.  7.  Flue  library,  laboratory, 
observatory,  and  cabinets.  Thorough  Instruction.  Beet  of 
home  Influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Hass. 


£9 on  FORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  IN8m> 
(piwAV.  TUTE.— Sept.  11.  New  and  superb  brick  build¬ 
ings,  warmed  with  steam ;  the  handsomest  and  best  ap¬ 
pointed  boarding  Seminary  tor  ladles  and  gentlemen  tn 
the  State.  Yearly  students  preferred. 

JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.D.,  Fort  Edwards,  N.  Y. 


THE  DNIVERSITY  OF  WOOSTEl 

Open  to  either  sex.  Nearly  500  in  attendanci.  I>arge 
endowment.  Collegiate  department  fully  equipped.  Stand¬ 
ard  of  study  ranks  with  the  flrst.  Modern  languagaa  thor¬ 
oughly  taught.  Musical  Department  newly  orgtmlxed. 
Preparatory  Department,  conducted  by  permanent  ’oach- 
ers,  embraces  all  primary  studies.  Religious  Influmces 
predominate.  Expenses  very  low.  Aid  given  where  lead¬ 
ed.  A  thorough  education  at  small  expense.  Send  for 
catalogue  before  going  elsewhere.  Fall  term  opens  hsp- 
tember  13th.  Address 

Rev.  A.  A.  E.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Wooster,  O., 


Vassar  College. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.  A  complete  college  course  for 
women,  with  Schools  of  Painting  and  Music,  and  a  prepar¬ 
atory  department.  Catalogues  sent. 

8.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President. 


RIYERVIEW  ACADEMY, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

With  U.  S.  Military  Department.  A  thorough-going,  wide¬ 
awake  school  for  boys,  combining  Study,  Military  Drill, 
and  Becreatiou  In  duo  proportion.  Catalogue  with  chart 
of  College  Requlsitlous,  sent  ou  application. 

OTIS  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Prlnclp.al . 


Dr.  Holbrook’S  Military  School, 

SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Re-opens  Wednesday  evening.  Sept.  13th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


Lake  Forest  University. 

COLLEGE— Three  courses.  Training  thorough*'and 
comprehensive,  under  professors  of  progressive  and  pro¬ 
ductive  minds.  Special  attention  to  training  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  Examine  for  yourselves. 

ACADEMY — Classical  and  English.  Offers  the  best 
training  for  college  and  business. 

FERRY  HALL — Seminary  for  ladles  only.  Unaur 
passed  In  solid  and  ornamental  branches. 

Year  begins  September  13, 1882.  Apply  to 

PREST.  GREGORY,  lake  Forest,  HI. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITABT  ACADEKT, 

CHESTER.  Zlst  Year  opens  September  13th.  New 
Buildings.  Superior  accommodations.  Appointments 
complete.  English, Collegiate,  Chemical, Civil  Engineering 
Courses.  Degrees  conferred.  Col.  THEO.  HYA'TT,  Preet. 


H 


OME  SEMINARY  FOR  GIRLS.  Eighteenth  year 
Pleasant,  thobouoh,  safe.  Sixteen  boarders. 

Bev.  W.  M.  WELLS,  Prln.,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


Peeksklll  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  clrcalars, 
address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


CAYUGA  LAKE  MILIT.YBY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  MaJ.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal. 


GANNETT  INSTITUTE  Boston,  Mass. 

The  29th  year  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  27th,  1882. 

For  catalogues  and  Circular,  apply  to  Rev.  Geo.  Gannett 
Prlucipal,  69  Chester  Square,  Bostou,  Moss. 


R 


YE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK.  For  par 
tlculars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


Ossining  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  and  Misses. 

SING  SING-ON-HUDSON. 
location  delightful  and  healthy,  buildings  home-llke. 
Refined  Christian  Influences.  Thorough  courses  In  Eng¬ 
lish,  German,  French,  and  Latin.  First  class  instruction 
In  vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Sketching,  and 
Painting.  Natural  Sciences  with  lectures  and  experiments 
by  Prof.  Jewett,  Associate  Principal.  Terms  moderate. 
Opens  Sept.  14th.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Rev.  0.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 


ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF 
SCHOOL  OF  ENGUSH 
lYlualll  BRANCHES,LANGUA6ES. 
ARTa  ELOCUTION  S  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

SPLENDIDLY  FURNISHED. 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  BOSTON. 
RARE  ADVANTAGES.L0W  RAT^. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.  E.TOURJEL 


DIVINITY  SCHOOIi  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

PRESIDENT— NOAH  PORTER. 

PB0FE880BS  AND  IN8TKUCTOB8 :  George  E.  Day,  Hebrew 
and  Biblical  Theology;  Samuel  Harris.  Sytlematic  Theology; 
George  P.  Fisher,  Church.  Hittory ;  Timothy  Dwight,  Hew 
Testament  Greek;  Wra.  M.  Barbour,  Sacred  Rhetoric;  Hark 
Bailey.  Elocution.  SPECIAL  Lectubebs  ;  Nath.  J.  Burton  (on 
J^eaching),  John  Hall,  Wm.  M  Taylor,  Wm.  H.  Thompson, 
M.D.,  Geo.  T.  Ladd,  L.  J.  Hanford,  M.D.  Open  on  equal 
terms  to  students  of  every  Christian  denomination,  with 
the  privileges  of  the  University.  Session  begins  Sept.  14. 
For  catalogue  and  conditions  of  admission  to  Graduate  or 
Fourth  Year  Class,  apply  to 

GEORGE  E.  DAY,  Sec’y,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Temple  grove  ladies*  seminary, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Twenty-eighth  year  begins  September  12.  Send  for  year 
book.  CHA8.  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  President. 


MRS.  SYLVAYUS  REED'S 
ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  6  and  8  East  63d  Stre.et,  N.  Y..  reopens 
Oct.  2.  Number  of  pupils  in  Primary  and  Preparatory 
Classes  strictly  limited.  Thorough  Collegiate  Coarse.  Spe¬ 
cial  students  In  Music  and  all  Dei>artmeDt8. 

PARENTS  SEEKING  SCHOOLS  for  their  CHILDREN 
will  flud  prospectuses  of  the  best  in  PINCKNEY’S 
SCHOOL  AND  COLLICGE  GUIDE,  a  haudsomely 
Illustrated  volume,  designed  to  assist  parents  In  Selecting 
schools.  At  office,  FREE;  by  mall,  6c.  postage.  Special 
catalogues  and  Information  concerning  schools,  freely  giv¬ 
en  to  parents  and  guardians.  JAME.s  CHRISTIE,  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  PINCKNEY’S  AGENCY  FOB  SCfiOULS  AND 
TEACHEBS.IDomestlc  Building,  Broadway  and  14lh  Street. 
New  York. 


DAIinill/CCDCI  C  /M  V  1  Dk- "  abbi.ncj’h  Boardi.vh  HciiooL.  B.J.r-otwlnK.tbehls- 
rlJII  ullivttr  ol  C  I  Ini  I  |/k>.rian,  writes For  years  before  our  son  was  under  your  car*. 

I  knew  from  parents  and  pupils  the  value  of  your  training^ 
the  young.  Were  he  to  pursue  studies  In  school  ||J|||  A  BVanylongerwe  should  feel  tlialt* 
havehlmunderyour  Instruction  would  be  a  real  Iwllbl  I  ■  blessing  to  him.”  Boys  of  all  ac« 

fitted  for  Business,  or  Oolleob.  Special  attention  to  the  common  English  ■  A|0  VEVE  *^5^ 
slodlea.  Send  for  drculais  with  Information  and  retereneea.  ||mO  I  1  1  V  I  Co 
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onx  8TSOKOHOLD  Ot  HOPE. 


God  liveth  ever ! 

Wherefore,  Soul,  despair  thou  never ! 

Our  God  Is  good,  in  every  place 
His  love  is  known.  His  help  is  found ; 

His  mighty  arm  and  tender  grace 
Bring  go^  from  ills  that  hem  us  round. 
Easier  than  we  think  can  He 
Turn  to  Joy  our  agony. 

Soul,  remember  ’mid  thy  pains  * 

God  o’er  all  forever  reigns. 

God  liveth  ever ! 

Wherefore,  Soul,  despair  thou  never ! 

He  who  can  earth  and  heaven  control. 

Who  spreads  the  clouds  o’er  sea  and  land. 
Whose  presence  fills  the  mighty  Whole, 

In  each  true  heart  Is  close  at  hand. 

Love  Him,  He  will  surely  send 
Help  and  joy  that  never  end. 

Soul,  remember  in  thy  pains 
God  o’er  all  forever  reigns. 

Gtod  liveth  ever ! 

Wherefore,  Soul,  despair  thou  never ! 

When  sins  and  follies  long  forgot 
Upon  thy  tortured  conscience  prey, 

O  come  to  God,  and  fear  Him  not. 

His  love  shall  sweep  them  all  away ; 

Pains  of  hell  at  look  of  His 
Change  to  calm  content  and  bliss. 

Soul,  remember  in  thy  pains 
God  o’er  all  forever  reigns. 

God  liveth  ever ! 

Wherefore.  Soul,  despair  thou  never ! 

Those  whom  the  thoughtless  world  forsakes. 
Who  stand  bewildered  with  their  woe, 

God  gently  to  His  bosom  takes 
And  bids  them  all  His  fulness  know. 

In  thy  sorrow’s  swelling  fiood  , 

Own  His  hand  who  seeks  Hiy  good. 

Soul,  forget  not  in  thy  pains 
God  o’er  all  forever  reigns. 

God  liveth  ever  1 

Wherefore,  Soul,  despair  thou  never ! 

What  though  thou  tread  with  bleeding  feet 
A  thorny  path  of  grief  hnd  gloom. 

Thy  God  will  choose  the  way  most  meet 
To  lead  thee  heavenwards,  lead  thee  home. 
For  this  life’s  long  night  of  sadness 
He  will  give  thee  peace  and  gladness. 
Soul,  forget  not  in  thy  pains 
God  o’er  all  forever  reigns. 


“TRY  THE  SPIBITS.”' 

Satan  m  an  Angel  of  Light. 

In  “The  Guiding  Hand,”  an  excellent  vol¬ 
ume  of  authentic  instances  of  Providential  di¬ 
rection,  by  H.  L.  Hastings,  editor  of  “The 
Ohiistian,”  47  Ck>rnhill,  Boston,  I  notice  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  the  remarkable  experience 
of  Dr.  Bond,  once  editor  of  “  The  Christian 
Advocate.”  Taken  in  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  related  in  his  Autobiography,  by  Lord 
Brougham,  once  next  in  power  to  England’s 
Queen,  and  with  other  (as  surely  attested)  won¬ 
ders,  it  shows  that  the  “  wizards  that  peep  and 
mutter,”  and  the  Bible-denying  spiritists,  have 
not  all  the  sensible  proofs  of  living  intelligence 
outside  of  our  mortal  bodies. 

Dr.  Bond  heard  a  voice  saying  twice  to  him, 
as  one  morning  in  an  open  field  he  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  supernatural  scene,  “Go  tell 

0 - that  for  the  last  time  he  has  an  offer  of 

salvation !  ”  Space  hardly  permits  me  to  give 
the  amazing  particulars  of  this  case,  but  I  am 
led  to  comment  and  question  as  follows :  The 
Apostle  John  certainly  commands  us  to  “  try 
the  spirits,”  and  he  says  “  Many  false  proph¬ 
ets  have  gone  out  into  the  world,”  which  seems 
to  imply  that  some  true  spirits  are  also  in  the 
world;  and  this  seems  the  more  reasonable 
when  he  adds  “  Every  spirit  that  confesseth 
that  Je^us  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of 
God.”  /How  has  not  the  Church  made  a  great 
mistalyfe  in  being  crowded  by  infidelity  into  giv¬ 
ing  un  almost  all  faith  in  supernatural  events  ? 
And  ^as  not  the  sneering  unbelief  of  skeptics 
and  'formalists  made  Christians  ashamed  to 
confess  what  they  have  experienced  of  spirit¬ 
ual  facts  ?  And  has  not  Satan,  while  having 
driven  the  Church  to  cringing  silence,  and  the 
world  to  blind  and  unreasoning  credulity,  re¬ 
garding  all  supernatural  powers  “and  inter¬ 
course,”  taken  advantage  of  this  state  of  things 
to  pour  upon  the  multitude  the  “  signs  ”  and 
“lying  wonders”  of  seducing  spirits,  whose 
aim  and  purpose  it  is  to  “  deceive,  if  it  were 
jKWsible,  even  the  very  elect  ”  ?  Does  not  the 
attitude  of  the  Church,  and  of  people  who  per¬ 
sist  in  saying  there  is  no  reality  to  the  wonders 
claimed  for  spiritism,  help  to  convince  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  there  is  no  greater  “  divine  power  than 
what  comes  through  profane  withcrafts  and 
devilish  incantations  ”  ? 

Mr.  Hastings  says  “We  rejoice  that  God 
gdves  grace  to  lift  up  a  standard  for  the  people 
in  the  midst  of  a  fiood  of  scoffing  unbelief,  and 
to  testify,  and  to  prove  by  credible  witnesses 
and  by  numerous  facts,  the  presence  and  might 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church  (meaning  not 
human  organizations,  but  the  people  of  God), 
yet  working  by  mighty  signs  and  wonders  to 
convict  the  sinner,  to  save  the  perishing,  and 
to  glorify  God.  .  .  .  But  while  we  recognize 
these  facts,  we  see  also  in  the  wreck  and  ruin 
that  has  marked  the  paths  of  those  [who  give 
heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  dev¬ 
ils,  departing  from  the  faith]  a  most  solemn 
warning  to  the  humble  children  of  the  Lord  to 
‘believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  are  of  God.’”  He  adds:  “The 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  seems  mar¬ 
shalling  his  unclean  legions  for  the  final 
fray,  and  if  he  can  persuade  men  to  accept 
all  spiritual  pretensions,  and  so  receive  the 
‘  strong  delusions  ’  and  ‘  lying  wonders  ’  of  the 
devil,  or  else  to  discard  all  supernatural  ex¬ 
periences,  and  so  reject  the  mighty  working  of 
the  Holy  Ghost— in  either  case  he  succeeds  in 
his  purpose  of  deception  and  destruction.  But 
If  any  man  do  God’s  will,  ‘he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine  ’ ;  and  a  loving  and  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Written  Word  of  God,  with  a  prop¬ 
er  apprehension  of  the  character  of  the  ‘  peril¬ 
ous  times  ’  in  which  we  live,  will  prove  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
formality  on  the  other,  and  thus  the  shield  of 
faith  shall  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  ad¬ 
versary.” 

To  the  last  sentence  I  can,  with  grateful 
praise,  set  my  hand  and  seal ;  and  alas !  I  can 
testify  that  the  neglect  of  the  “  safeguard  ”  has 
caused  some  to  fall.  Even  now  there  is  before 
me  a  long  letter  from  a  friend  who  has  come 
under  the  glamour  of  spiritism.  Spirits  have  ] 
talked  with  him,  he  says — his  father,  his  mo¬ 
ther,  his  brothers.  His  sisters  have  come  to 
him,  revealing  well-remembered  features,  an¬ 
swering  distinctly  his  yearning  speech,  profess- 
ing  requital  of  his  affectionate  desire  for  their 
presence.  This  writer  is  no  sentimental  youth, 
no  dreaming  solitary.  He  Is  a  man  sixty  years 
of  age ;  among  men ;  and  a  worker  for  the  good 
of  his  fellows.  He  is  an  intelligent  thinker, 
but  has  supposed  himself  unable  to  accept 
“the  supernatural  in  the  Bible.”  O  consist¬ 
ency,  thou  jewel !  Behold  it  here.  To  entreat 
of  him  to  try  those  spirits  by  the  Bible  rule, 
has  been  my  first  act.  Whether  he  will  or  not] 
I  do  not  know ;  or  if  he  does. 

I  recall  another  dear,  noble-hearted  friend 
who  was  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  spiritism. 
Him  I  induced  to  “  try  the  spirits,”  and  he  re¬ 
luctantly  confessed  to  me  that  they  denied  that 
Jesus  Christ— as  His  people  regard  Him— has 
come  In  the  flesh.  But  he  would  not  give  them 
upl  With  tears  he  asked  me  “  Would  you  not 
believe  your  own  dear  mother.  If  she  sat  before 
you?”  “Not  if  she  contradicted  the  Bible,” 
I  replied ;  “  I  should  know  certainly  that  it  was 
not  my  mother,  but  Satan  in  her  form  and  with 
hMT  voice.”  But  of  course  he  thought  me  hard 
and  bigoted,  and  after  this  would  not  talk  with 
me  much.  He  had,  he  verily  believed,  found 


again  his  beloved  dead ;  and  as  they  directed, 
so  he  went,  and  he  lived  and  died  in  that 
miserable  swamp-light  faith. 

And  now  he  is  talking  to  the  writer  of  the 
letter  that  lies  before  me !  “  He  talked  as  nat¬ 
ural  as  life.  I  should  have  known  his  voice  de¬ 
livered  in  a  crowd,”  he  writes.  “And  so  did 
father,  in  his  usual  terse  and  sententious  style ; 
but  mother  was  so  choked  by  her  feelings  of 
affection  that  she  could  not  speak.” 

Now  how  vain  it  is  to  tell  such  a  man  “  You 
are  crazed ;  you  never  heard  nor  saw  anj'  such 
thing,”  when  he  feels  that  he  knows  he  did  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  admit  that  he  speaks  truth 
on  this  subject,  when  on  every  other  you  would 
believe  him  ?  And  is  it  not  time  that  the  Bible- 
teachings  on  these  subjects  were  studied  and 
believed,  and  made  use  of  to  save  the  people, 
and  to  teach  them  to  discriminate  between  the 
good  spirits  and  the  evil,  between  the  wonders 
of  the  Lord  and  the  wonders  of  Satan  ?  Many 
and  many  a  one  who,  if  “doctrines  of  devils  ” 
were  presented  to  him  by  the  traditional  Satan, 
with  ears  standing  atop  of  his  head  and  with 
cloven  foot,  would  make  all  haste  to  reject 
them,  does  heartily  receive  them  and  stead¬ 
fastly  cling  to  them,  when  the  likeness  of  be¬ 
loved,  departed  friends  teach  them.  Why  will 
not  men  awake  to  what  is  all  about  them  ? 
Far  and  wide  this  error  is  spreading,  and  no 
class  of  people  are  now  safe  from  it.  Subtile 
and  treacherous,  it  can  overthrow  faith  in  the 
truth  when  no  other  influence  could  do  so.  Its 
power  is  the  power  of  human  love  and  sorrow. 
If  more  had  been  said  and  taught  of  Bible 
spiritualism,  and  people  had  been  made  to  re¬ 
alize  that  angels  camp  ever  about  them,  and 
that  they  are  running  before  a  cloud  of  wit¬ 
nesses  who  have  finished  the  race,  thej'  would 
not  so  have  pined  for  lack  of  what  they  seem 
to  find  in  the  devil’s  substitute  for  the  truth. 

Augusta  Mooee. 

THE  POOE  HAVE  THE  GOSPEL  PREACHED  TO  THEM. 

By  Rev.  C.  R.  Burdick. 

This  has  been  considered  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  mission  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  to  this  fallen 
world.  It  was  because  we  were  poor  and  imable 
to  help  ourselves,  that  He  came  into  the  world  to 
help  us.  And  when  He  came  He  did  not  go  first 
to  the  rich  and  great  to  carry  the  glad  tidings.  He 
sprang  from  the  poor  of  this  world.  His  coming 
was  first  annoimced  to  humble  shepherds,  who  for 
a  subsistence  must  watch  their  flocks  at  night. 
He  chose  His  first  disciples  from  among  the  poor, 
and  He  himself  was  so  poor  that  He  had  not  of 
His  own  where  to  lay  His  head;  and  when  He 
died  He  must  be  burled  in  a  borrowed  tomb.  It 
may  be  said  that  there  is  soimd  philosophy  in  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  bottom  of  society  to  Christianize ; 
that  if  the  rich  and  powerful,  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  earth,  were  first  converted,  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  thenceforward  would  be  attributed  to 
their  influence,  and  not  to  the  power  of  God ;  that 
many  would  become  nominally  Christians  because 
their  leaders  were  Christians,  and  hence  the  work 
of  evangelization  would  not  be  as  thorough ;  and 
that  the  history  of  Christianity  confirms  such 
views.  All  this  may  be  so ;  but  yet  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  chord  was  touched  in  the  divine 
heart,  deeper  and  more  tender  than  mere  policy, 
which  moved  the  divine  pity  to  look  first  after  the 
poor  and  comparatively  friendless.  It  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  His  universal  practice.  The  divine 
pity  and  divine  wisdom  are  always  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cord  ;  and  what  the  divine  pity  is  moved  to  do,  is 
always  the  best  thing  to  be  done. 

If  God  thus  plans  and  carries  forward  His  work, 
it  may  well  be  asked  if  this  should  not  be  the  plan 
for  His  Church  to  pursue  in  sending  the  Gospel 
to  the  destitute.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  placed  in 
the  attitude  of  criticism  upon  what  appears  to 
have  been  hitherto  considered  and  acted  upon  as 
sound  policy,  a  policy  whose  soundness  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  questioned ;  and  yet,  at  the 
risk  of  being  so  placed,  I  am  constrained  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  few  inquiries,  and  perhaps  make  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  which  experience,  observation,  and  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  Scripture  ground,  will  justify. 

Let  us  start  from  the  bottom  rock  to  build  upon. 
What  is  the  great  animating  principle  that  should 
stimulate  our  missionary  zeal  and  activity  ?  Is  it 
to  extend  the  Presbyterian  Church — to  gain  for  it 
social,  political,  pecuniary  influence,  to  make  it 
popular  for  the  masses  and  the  world  ?  This  has 
been  the  ambition  of  Borne.  It  has  guided  her 
policy,  and  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  fearful  abuses 
of  that  Church.  The  vision  of  a  universal  Church, 
after  the  model  of  a  universal  empire,  has  filled 
the  mind  and  fired  the  zeal  of  the  propaganda  of 
Borne.  What  political  Borne  aspired  to  do — i,  e., 
to  bring  the  whole  world  to  pay  homage  to  its 
power — and  failed,  it  has  been  thought  that  eccle¬ 
siastical  Borne  could  do ;  and  all  the  energies,  all 
the  tremendous  engines  which  the  papacy  could 
command,  all  the  appliances  which  a  search 
through  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  could  reveal,  have 
been  used  to  extend  her  dominion.  The  result  of 
all  this  has  been  a  history  which  in  many  details 
shames  hell,  and  fills  the  soul  with  horror.  In  as 
far  as  any  Church  makes  self-aggrandizement,  the 
acquisition  of  social  and  political  influence,  and 
the  gathering  into  her  communion  the  rich  and  the 
powerful,  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  for  such  a 
purpose,  she  is  following  the  example  of  Borne, 
and  with  the  same  surroundings,  she  might  do 
just  what  Borne  has  done.  It  is  not,  then,  an  am¬ 
bition  to  be  powerful,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  all 
other  Churches,  that  should  fire  our  missionary 
zeal.  It  is  not  social  and  political  aggrandizement 
that  we  should  be  after,  for  the  Church.  If  God 
gives  social  and  political  influence,  if  He  gives  us 
the  wealth  of  the  world  while  following  out  the 
divine  ideal  of  an  aggressive  Church,  let  us  exer¬ 
cise  them  with  gratitude,  and  strive  to  use  them 
to  His  glory.  But  to  gain  them  for  ourselves, 
should  never  enter  our  thoughts. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  great  central  idea  of  a  missionary 
Church  is  the  salvation  of  lost  and  ruined  men. 
We  are  all  agreed  on  that  point.  But  how  to  at¬ 
tain  the  best  results  in  the  disbursement  of  our 
means,  is  the  question.  Is  it  not  to  begin  where 
Christ  began,  with  the  poor  ?  Here  are  two  com¬ 
munities  side  by  side  of  equal  numbers.  The  one 
has  wealth,  and  the  other  has  none.  The  one  has 
a  certain  culture  which  usually  attends  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  wealth,  and  the  other  is  destitute  of  it. 
Though  the  poorer  community  generally  have 
more  children  that  need  instruction  in  the  Gospel 
than  the  rich.  Both  of  these  communities  call  for 
a  missionary.  Now  in  the  light  of  Christ’s  exam¬ 
ple,  to  which  should  the  missionary  be  first  sent, 
if  he  can  be  sent  to  but  one  ?  It  is  claimed  that 
the  community  possessing  wealth  can  raise  more 
towards  his  support  than  the  poorer  community, 
and  that  the  prospect  is  that  a  self-sustaining 
church  can  soonest  be  built  up  there.  So  It  will 
take  less  money  from  the  missionary  fund,  and 
consequently  more  missionaries  can  be  supported 
and  more  good  done  in  the  aggregate  than  could 
be  if  the  money  were  expended  on  the.  poorer 
community.  These  views  generally  decide  the 
field  with  the  missionary  and  his  backers.  This 
policy  is  supposed  to  be  sound.  Few  have  the 
hardihood  to  question  it,  if  they  have  misgivings 
about  it.  In  our  missionary  reports  it  is  supposed 
that  we  find  abundant  material  for  establishing 
the  soundness  of  the  principle.  So-and-so  entered 
his  field  at  such  and  such  a  time,  and  now  he  has 
a  self-sustaining  church.  It  comes  to  be  supposed 
that  the  quicker  a  missionary  can  bring  his  charge 
up  to  self-support,  the  more  successful  and  effi¬ 
cient  missionary  he  is.  And  the  synodical  mis¬ 
sionary  is  stimulated  to  swell  the  list  of  the 
ohurches  that  reach  self-support  under  his  man¬ 


agement,  to  the  utmost  extent.  The  more  he  re¬ 
ports,  the  more  active  and  energetic  and  success¬ 
ful  he  is  supposed  to  be.  I?ow  I  do  not  under¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  training  missionary 
and  sustentation  churches  to  self-support.  They 
cannot  reach  it  too  soon,  if  it  is  not  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  vital  principles.  But  when  the  poor  are 
neglected  because  the  prospect  of  self-support  is 
very  remote,  then  I  must  say  the  idea  is  carried 
too  far.  Self-support  is  not  the  main  object. 

There  is  danger  also  that  this  idea  of  speedily 
reaching  self-support,  may  be  pressed  too  far  in 
another  direction.  I  will  endeavor  to  point  that 
out,  by  facts  that  have  come  under  my  own  obser¬ 
vation  in  missionary  fields.  Here  is  an  example, 
in  which  the  idea  of  reaching  self-support  very 
speedily  has  been  altogether  too  prominent.  By 
peculiar  tact  at  begging,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
by  no  little  flattery  of  worldly  men,  by  dwelling 
largely  upon  the  material  benefits  which  the 
church  will  confer  upon  a  community  in  the  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  value  of  property  where  it  is  sus¬ 
tained,  by  presenting  the  purely  social  and  mate¬ 
rial  aspects  of  the  case,  the  promoters  of  church 
support  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  large  constit¬ 
uency  among  the  men  of  the  world,  to  give  their 
support  purely  from  secular  motives,  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  vital  religion — sometimes  profane, 
corrupt,  and  profligate  men,  and  skeptical  regard¬ 
ing  the  verj'  foundation  principles  of  religion.  In 
casting  up  the  balance  of  contributions,  it  is 
found  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  support 
comes  from  the  members  of  the  church.  The  sup¬ 
port  is  practically  furnished  by  such  men.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  such  a  state  of  things  is 
likely  to  be  disastrous  to  the  church,  and  to  a 
largo  extent  neutralize  all  the  good  it  might  do. 
Such  men  think  they  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  church,  in  saying  what  should 
be  done,  who  should  be  elected  as  officers,  who 
should  serve  as  pastor,  and  what  kind  of  preaching 
should  be  sustained ;  and  in  most  cases  the  right 
is  conceded  to  them.  The  church  is  nominally 
Presbyterian ;  but  these  men  are  opposed  to  the 
vital  principles  of  Presbyterianism,  and  will  not 
bear  the  distinctive  doctrines.  If  the  minister 
presents  them  faithfully,  he  will  have  many  empty 
seats,  and  finally  lose  their  support.  The  church 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  cannot 
live  without  their  support,  dismiss  their  pastor, 
while  they  admit  that  his  only  serious  fault  is  his 
faithfulness ;  sometimes,  however,  justifying  them¬ 
selves  in  their  course  by  charges  against  him, 
which  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  In  such  ohurch¬ 
es  the  minister  is  forced  to  one  of  two  courses, 
either  of  which  will  be  disastrous  to  religion.  He 
must  either  abandon  his  field  or  become  a  trim¬ 
mer,  and  preach  just  as  much  truth  as  his  sup¬ 
porters  will  allow  him  to  preach,  and  no  more.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  startling  doctrines  of  human 
depravity  and  ruin  and  penalty  for  sin  will  be 
toned  down,  and  lose  their  point  and  power,  if  they 
are  not  entirely  slurred  over,  in  the  teachings  of 
the  pulpit.  A  rose-water  Gospel  will  be  preached, 
and  worldliness  in  all  its  manifestations  will  re¬ 
ceive  little  check.  The  way  is  prepared  for  utter 
defection,  and  men  turn  away  in  disgust  from  a 
Gospel  shorn  of  its  power  to  uplift  and  renovate 
the  moral  nature  of  man.  The  Gospel  shorn  of  its 
mighty  sanctions,  becomes  powerless  to  turn  men 
to  righteousness,  and  thus  the  floodgates  of  skep¬ 
ticism  are  opened,  and  myriads  are  drifting  out 
into  the  sea  of  infidelity  and  atheism.  I  know 
ministers  in  such  churches  who  admit  that  they 
have  adopted  this  trimming  process,  in  order  to  re¬ 
tain  their  hold  upon  the  people,  justifying  them¬ 
selves  by  saying  it  is  better  to  do  such  men  a  little 
good  than  to  leave  them,  or  furnish  them  with  an 
excuse  for  withdrawing  their  support  by  preach¬ 
ing  the  whole  truth.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
good  done  by  such  a  course  is  very  small,  while 
the  evil  far  outweighs  the  good.  Such  ohun?hgg 
are  numerous  enough  to  justify  a  serious 
into  the  policy  which  brings  them  into  such  ^con¬ 
dition.  r 

It  will  be  very  readily  admitted,  I  think,  that 
the  urgency  to  self-support  is  too  great  when  it,  in 
a  manner,  forces  missionary  ohurches  into  such  a 
state  of  dependence  upon  the  favor  of  worldly 
men.  Upholding  the  vital  doctrines  and  pure 
morality  of  the  Gospel  is  far  more  important  than 
a  mere  support  of  a  mutilated  Gospel,  eviscerated 
of  its  vital  functions.  The  funds  saved  to  the 
Church  at  large  under  such  circumstances,  can  in 
no  manner  compensate  for  the  loss  of  vital  power. 
The  meagre  growth  of  such  churches,  should 
demonstrate  to  the  candid  inquirer  that  such  a 
policy  will  in  the  end  absolutely  squander  our 
missionary  funds,  instead  of  utilizing  them.  We 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  true 
economy  in  their  use  is  to  devote  them  faithfully 
to  the  great  work  of  saving  lost  and  ruined  man, 
irrespective  of  •  the  immediate  return  they  can 
make  to  the  church  in  material  resources.  Pov¬ 
erty,  ignorance,  helplessness,  souls  perishing  for 
the  bread  of  life,  on  the  one  hand,  pleading  for 
help  with  the  urgency  of  life  and  death,  which 
ever  hang  on  the  issues  of  the  Gospel ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  benevolence,  the  unselfishness, 
the  eternal  pity  which  drew  Christ  from  the  skies, 
filling  and  firing  the  Church,  and  impeliing  the 
missionaries  and  their  supporters  into  the  grand 
work  of  saving  their  fellow-men — these  are  the 
stimulants  to  healthful  activity.  The  question  of 
self-aggrandizement  with  the  Church — of  what 
will  bring  the  most  social  culture,  the  greatest 
material  resources,  the  greatest  worldly  Influence, 
of  what  will  bring  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  into 
the  Church— is  too  mean  to  be  considered,  by  the 
side  of  that  which  seeks  only  how  the  most  stars 
can  be  launched  by  the  Gospel  into  the  firma¬ 
ment  of  the  third  heaven,  to  shine  with  brightness 
forever  and  ever,  and  forever  to  run  in  obedient 
orbits  around  the  Sun  of  the  Universe,  glorifying 
the  very  heavens,  and  satisfying  the  travail  of  the 
Redeemer’s  soul.  And  it  will  be  found  that  pure 
unselfishness  in  the  Church,  pity  for  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  perishing,  and  true  wisdom,  wiil 
go  hand  in  hand  in  realizing  the  best  results  of 
evangelistic  labor. 

THE  PRATER  OF  JESUS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

In  the  last  Evangelist,  your  correspondent  L. 
H.  Morey  has  given  his  view  of  the  prayer  of 
Jesus  in  the  garden.  His  explanation  of  that  re¬ 
markable  prayer  is  not  new,  nor  is  it  free  from  ob¬ 
jections.  I  have  never  seen  an  explanation  that 
did  not  have  objections,  and  nearly  all  objections 
centre  upon  the  answer  to  the  question.  What  was 
the  cup  which  Jesus  prayed  might  pass  from  Him  ? 
If,  as  some  suppose,  the  cup  was  the  death  He 
was  to  die,  and  He  prayed  if  it  were  possible  some 
other  way  might  procure  man's  redemption  than 
His  death  on  the  Cross,  then  was  His  prayer  de¬ 
nied.  Then  did  He  pray  that  God  would  change 
the  plan  of  redemption  which  Jesus  had  come  ex¬ 
pressly  to  fulfil  ?  Then  did  He  pray  that  all  the 
bloody  types  of  the  past  might  be  meaningless  ? 
Then  did  He  pray  that  He  might  not  do  just  what 
He  had  repeatedly  told  His  disciples  that  He  should 
do,  had  come  to  do,  and  mtisl  do?  Jesus  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  in  His  appeal  to  His  Father, 
said  “I  know  that  Thou  hearest  Me  always.” 
Should  His  prayer  in  the  garden  be  an  exception, 
that  in  every  other  circumstance  or  need  His  pray¬ 
er  was  answered  but  in  His  greatest  trial  ?  If 
Jesus  was  in  the  dark  hour  of  trial  denied  His  pe¬ 
tition,  can  we  expect  to  be  heard  in  our  dark  trials 
and  temptations  ?  Is  it  not  saying  that  in  our 
greatest  needs  our  prayer  will  be  in  vain  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  Jesus  prayed  that  the  plan  of  re¬ 
demption  might  be  so  changed  or  modified  that 
He  might  be  spared  the  death  of  the  Gross  ?— that 
what  He  had  come  into  the  world  to  do  might  not 
be  done  as  God  had  ordained  it  should  be  done  T 
Had  He  not  said  repeatedly  to  His  disciples  what 


He  had  come  to  do ;  and  can  it  be  possible  that 
He  should  ask  in  His  garden  prayer,  and  with  the 
then  disciples  to  hear  it,  that  His  words  and  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  changed  ? 

The  cup  which  Jesus  praj'ed  might  pass  from 
Him,  and  which  Ho  was  tasting,  in  some  way  con¬ 
cerned  His  mission  and  work  of  saving  lost  men. 
Then  may  have  been  endured  the  travail  of  His 
soul  for  a  numerous  seed,  and  His  prayer  was  an¬ 
swered  in  that  He  should  see  it.  The  tempter, 
who  had  left  Him  for  a  season,  may  have  made  his 
last  assault — to  magnify  the  ignominy  of  the 
Gross,  and  make  it  appear  that  He  should  die  in 
vain ;  but  He  saw  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  was 
satisfied.  His  prayer  was  answered ;  the  cup  did 
pass  from  Him  which  He  was  drinking,  and  He 
went  from  that  conflict  calmly,  and  with  heroic 
fortitude  and  courage,  to  the  mock  trial  and  the 
Cross.  He  may  have  feared  that  He  should  die 
before  he  reached  the  cross,  and  prayed  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  to  finish  His  work,  and  was  heard  in  that 
refrain ;  and  there  appeared  an  angel  strengthen¬ 
ing  him — so  some  think. 

How  many  thousands  of  Christ’s  disciples  have 
suffered  martyrdom  for  His  sake,  and  endured  a 
death  equally  cruel  and  ignominious  as  the  Master 
suffered,  and  triumphed  with  unshaken  faith 
through  their  tortures !  Must  we  admit  that  the 
Saviour’s  faith  in  God  failed  Him  when  most 
needed,  and  that  His  disciples  should  have  a 
stronger  faith  than  the  Master  when  they  were 
called  to  die  ?  We  may  suppose  that  Jesus  in  the 
garden  bore  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  as  on  the 
Cross  He  bore  the  sins  of  the  world.  All  these 
suggestions  and  suppositions  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  shall  never  know  or  comprehend  the 
cause  of  our  Saviour’s  agony,  till  after  we  have 
gone  to  be  with  Him  in  the  house  of  many  man¬ 
sions.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  know  that  the 
agony  of  the  garden  was  in  some  way  for  us,  and 
knowing  this,  take  homo  to  our  hearts  the  person¬ 
al  need  of  His  grace  and  help  in  everj’  bitter  cup 
we  are  called  to  drink  in  this  world.  Thy  will  be 
done,  we  may  ever  pray.  P. 

STfie  at 

THE  OLD  OAKEN  CHE8T  IN  THE  GARRET. 

CHAPTEB  III. 

Our  good  friend  Dr.  Manning  administered  a 
scathing  rebuke  to  my  brother-in-law  on  his 
return  from  his  fruitless  journey,  and  magni¬ 
fied  with  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  my  efforts 
to  secure  the  prisoners,  who  were  so  carelessly 
left  by  the  unfaithful  jailer.  He  seemed  for  a 
time  conscious  of  his  dereliction,  but  soon  re¬ 
lieved  self-accusation  by  blaming  me  for  per¬ 
mitting  Vincent  to  see  his  brother  at  all. 

Before  our  coming  to  Claverack,  I  do  not 
recollect  having  indulged  any  improper  tem¬ 
per.  I  was  grieved,  but  not  angry.  But  now 
at  times  I  felt  emotions  of  anger  and  hatred  to 
my  oppressors  that  alarmed  me,  and  that  con¬ 
science  told  me  were  wrong.  These  were  days 
of  temptation.  The  good  things  I  had  learned 
in  early  childhood  were  passing  away  from  my 
mind,  with  their  holy  restraining  impression. 
I  had  ceased  to  read  the  Bible— I  saw  no  Bible 
that  I  could  read ;  I  seldom  prayed ;  the  Sab¬ 
bath  !  there  was  no  Sabbath :  on  that  day 
every  one  followed  the  pursuit  best  suited  to 
his  or  her  inclination.  There  was  one  place 
of  public  worship  in  town,  where  services  were 
held  in  the  morning  in  the  Dutch  language. 
The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  driving,  visiting, 
and  pleasure-seeking,  even  by  the  pastor.  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  how  could  I  have  any 
Sabbath,  or  rest,  as  on  that  day  our  house  was 
thronged,  and  more  attendance  than  usual  was 
required  at  the  bar ! 

I  was  now  in  my  fourteenth  year,  and  I  suf- 
ffured  the  keenest  mortification  on  account  of 
not  being  provided  with  proper  or  decent  cloth¬ 
ing-barefoot,  and  wearing  only  a  short  gown 
and  skirt  of  very  poor  material,  I  was  asham¬ 
ed  to  appear  before  those  who  came  constantly 
to  the  jail,  a  part  of  which  was  then  a  sort  of 
public-house.  Could  I  then  have  seen  a  friend, 
or  could  I  have  used  a  pen,  I  should  have  beg¬ 
ged  for  relief ;  but  no  friend  was  near,  and  I 
could  not  write  my  name.  Thus  shut  off  from 
human  sympathy,  I  could  only  vent  my  grief 
and  mortification  in  secret  lamentation  and 
tears. 

Being  left  alone  one  day,  I  resolved  to  try  my 
skill  in  making  shoes ;  I  succeeded  beyond  my 
expectations  in  making  a  pair  of  slippers  from 
some  refuse  leather  which  came  in  my  way. 
After  this  I  was  allowed  to  make  my  own 
shoes,  if  I  made  them  during  my  leisure  hours, 
and  from  such  leather  as  I  could  procure  from 
the  shoe  shop  which  could  not  be  used  there. 

About  this  time  a  Dutch  woman  who  lived 
near,  sent  for  me  in  a  trying  emergency ;  and 
grateful  for  the  service  I  was  enabled  to  render 
her,  she  gave  me  some  clothing,  which  greatly 
relieved  my  distress.  One  day  while  at  her 
house,  I  took  up  a  book,  when  she  asked  me  if 
I  was  fond  of  reading.  I  told  her  ‘  I  used  to 
love  to  read,  but  I  had  no  books  now.’  She 
said  she  would  lend  me  one.  I  thanked  her 
from  my  very  heart,  and  took  home  a  novel  en¬ 
titled  ‘Evelina.’  I  showed  it  to  my  sister; 
she  took  it  and  read  it,  hiding  it  whenever  her 
husband  appeared.  She  said  it  was  a  nice 
book,  but  asked  ‘  When  can  you  read  it  ?  ’  I 
replied  I  would  read  it  at  night  when  my  work 
was  done.  She  shook  her  head  significantly, 
knowing  that  my  work  was  never  done. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  once 
more  reading  a  book,  and  labored  at  my  daily 
task  with  a  kind  of  desperation,  in  anticipation 
of  my  evening  feast;  but  when  I  opened  the 
volume  and  began  to  read,  I  found  that  I 
could  neither  pronounce  many  of  the  words, 
or  even  understand  their  meaning.  My  sister 
said,  as  I  told  her  my  embarrassment,  ‘  O  if 
we  had  a  dictionary!  ’  But  there  was  none  in 
the  family.  I  remembered  to  have  seen  an  old 
man  (who  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  jail)  read  and  write  in  his  room. 
I  went  to  him  and  asked  if  he  had  a  dictionary. 

‘O  yes,  child,’  he  replied.  ‘Do  you  want 
one?’ 

I  said  ‘  Yes,  if  you  will  please  to  lend  it  to 
me.’ 

‘  Do  you  know  how  to  find  the  words  ?  ’ 

I  replied  ‘  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can.’ 

‘  Well,’  said  he,  ‘  if  you  cannot,  I  will  show 
you;  come  to  me.’ 

I  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  my  efforts  to 
read  the  book ;  but  when  a  word  puzzled  me, 
and  I  could  not  find  it  in  the  dictionary,  I 
spelled  it  vQtil  lodged  in  my  memory, 

and  then  applied  to  the  old  man  for  the  right 
pronunciation  and  definition.  These  inquiries 
were  reserved  for  the  time  when  I  took  him  his 
wood  or  water.  When  I  had  gone  through  the 
book  once,  I  thought  I  should  enjoy  very  much 
a  re-perusal  of  the  delightful  story,  desiring  to 
treasure  its  beautiful  language  and  sentiments 
in  my  memory. 

I  had  just  commenced  the  second  reading 
one  night,  when  Mr.  North  came  into  the  kitch¬ 
en,  and  found  me  thus  employed.  He  asked 
where  that  book  came  from,  and  would  have 
thrown  it  into  the  fire  if  I  had  not,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  prophet,  exclaimed  ‘Alas,  master! 
for  it  is  borrowed.’  For  once  he  listened  to  my 
earnest  pleading,  and  returned  the  book,  bid¬ 
ding  me  take  it  home  and  borrow  no  more.  He 
said  I  had  no  time  to  read,  and  if  I  had  time,  I 
was  too  much  of  a  fool  to  comprehend  what  I 
read.  My  indignation  at  this  remark  predom¬ 
inated  over  my  fear,  and  I  replied  that  I  was 
tired  of  being  so  ignorant,  and  that  was  the 


reason  for  my  wishing  to  read.  A  few  blows 
on  my  ears  brought  me  to  silent  submission, 
and  I  promised  to  carry  back  the  book  the  next 
day.  I  did  as  I  was  commanded,  but  told  my 
kind  friend  who  had  loaned  me  the  book  that 
I  should  like  to  read  it  again  when  I  had  time. 

‘  Come  and  get  it  when  you  please,’  she  said, 

‘  or  any  other  I  have.  Here  is  a  book  I  will 
give  you ;  I  do  not  want  it ;  it  was  left  here  by 
a  lady  many  years  ago.’ 

I  most  gladly  received  the  gift.  The  book  of 
which  I  so  unexiiectedly  became  the  possessor 
was  entitled  ‘The  Economy  of  Human  Life.’ 
It  was  written  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  in  short,  pithy  sentences, 
and  to  me  it  was  indeed  a  treasure.  It  was  the 
first  property  that  I  ever  held  in  my  own  right, 
and  no  miser  ever  looked  upon  his  hoarded 
gold  with  greater  pleasure.  My  great  difficulty 
was  to  know  how  to  secrete  it,  so  as  not  to  have 
it  known  that  I  possessed  it.  I  fully  believed 
that  my  sister  would  approve  my  reading  it, 
but  her  knowledge  of  the  fact  might  involve 
her  in  difficulty.  She  had  her  orders  already 
to  watch  me  when  going  to  bed,  and  not  to  al¬ 
low  me  over  an  inch  of  candle  (just  enough  to 
light  me  up-stairs),  and  to  examine  the  locks 
and  bolts  of  the  prison  on  the  way  to  my  cham¬ 
ber. 

About  this  time  a  new  prisoner  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  jail,  who  proved  a  most  trouble¬ 
some  inmate.  The  criminals  were  then  unusu¬ 
ally  peaceable,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the 
new-comer.  They  requested  that  he  be  confined 
to  his  own  apartment,  as  he  was  constantly  tor¬ 
menting  them  in  some  way.  He  was  of  gigan¬ 
tic  size,  stout  and  muscular,  with  features  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  most  debased  and  ferocious  pas¬ 
sions,  his  complexion  being  half-way  between 
the  Indian  and  negro,  and  his  hair  straight, 
coarse,  and  black.  He  was  one  of  a  tribe  of 
Gipseys,  which  numbered  fifty  or  sixty  per¬ 
sons,  including  both  sexes.  They  were  known 
as  ‘The  Black  Johnsons,’  and  were  notorious 
for  their  depredations  on  the  property  of  the 
neighborhood  wherever  they  encamped.  At 
this  period  they  haunted  the  region  of  Kinder- 
hook,  where  were  large  tracts  of  land  still  cov¬ 
ered  with  ancient  forests.  This  member  of  the 
marauding  community  had  been  committed  to 
prison  to  await  trial  for  several  horrible  crimes. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  State  Prison  just  erected 
would  be  his  future  home ;  probably  he  antici¬ 
pated  such  an  issue  himself,  and  therefore  re¬ 
solved  to  regain  his  liberty.  Handcuffs  and 
irons  were  of  no  avail ;  he  would  as  readily  free 
himself  from  them  as  did  Samson  from  his 
bonds  of  green  withes.  He  became  so  annoy¬ 
ing  to  his  fellow-prisoners  that  the  Sheriff  and 
Jailer  determined  to  place  him  in  solitary  con¬ 
finement.  There  was  an  unoccupied  room  in 
an  upper  story,  to  which  he  was  removed,  and 
the  Sheriff  told  him  if  he  would  now  be  quiet, 
he  might  go  without  irons,  but  if  he  should  at¬ 
tempt  any  mischief,  he  would  put  such  irons 
on  him  as  to  secure  him.  Johnson  promised 
to  be  very  quiet  and  submissive  if  he  might 
have  the  liberty  of  his  room,  and  he  was  left 
without  manacles.  We  were  surprised  the  next 
morning  to  find  that  he  had  torn  up  a  heavy 
stone  hearth,  and  broken  the  strong  bars  of 
iron  which  were  underneath.  This  seemed  to 
be  done  from  mere  love  of  mischief,  as  he 
could  not  possibly  have  liberated  himself  in 
that  way.  Assistance  was  immediately  called, 
the  bars  of  iron  mended,  and  the  hearth-stone 
replaced,  and  Johnson  very  heavily  ironed.  It 
was  now  supposed  that  the  prisoner  was  per¬ 
fectly  secured. 

When  Johnson  was  brought  to  the  jail,  his 
dog  followed  him,  and  coiled  himself  up  under 
the  window  of  the  room  where  his  master  was 
confined.  There  he  was  out  of  the  way,  and 
we  thought  but  little  of  it ;  but  when  the  pris¬ 
oner  was  removed  up-stairs,  the  dog  took  his 
station  near  the  door,  and  bristled  and  growled 
fiercely  at  all  who  came  near  him. 

It  w'as  still  my  allotted  task  to  convey  all  the 
food  to  the  prisoners,  or  if  I  had  any  assist¬ 
ance,  to  convey  it  from  the  kitchen  to  the  hall. 
I  must  hand  it  into  the  room,  take  out  the  dish¬ 
es,  count  the  knives  and  forks,  and  lock  all  the 
doors.  It  was  with  anxiety  and  trepidation 
that  I  carried  Johnson  his  first  meal.  I  had 
told  Mr.  North  that  I  was  afraid  of  that  dog, 
and  wished  he  might  be  chained  or  disposed  of 
in  some  w’ay,  so  as  to  render  it  sate  for  me  to 
carry  Johnson  his  food.  This  request  was  met 
by  a  sneer  and  a  frown.  ‘  Such  a  coward,’  said 
he,  ‘  deserves  to  be  bitten.  I  hope  the  dog  will 
give  you  a  shaking.’  This  reply  silenced  me, 
and  I  no  longer  gave  expression  to  my  terror 
when  I  encountered  the  fierce  growl  of  the 
dog,  who  snapped  his  teeth  as  I  (trembling 
in  every  limb)  approached  him,  when  carrying 
food,  wood,  and  water  to  his  master.  I  dared 
not  turn  my  back  upon  the  fierce  animal,  but 
retreated  with  my  eye  fixed  upon  him.  Some¬ 
times  he  followed  me  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
growling  until  I  was  out  of  sight.  He  was  the 
largest  mastiff  I  had  ever  seen,  and  seemed  to 
partake  of  his  master’s  ferocity. 

At  last,  when  all  other  hope  was  gone,  I 
thought  I  would  try  the  effect  of  kindness  in 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  dog.  The  next 
time  I  went  up  with  food  for  the  prisoner,  I 
took  a  piece  of  meat  for  the  dog.  I  opened 
the  outside  door  carefully,  handed  in  the  basin 
of  food,  and  shutting  the  door,  began  my  re¬ 
treat  before  the  dog  was  aroused.  But  in  his 
usual  manner,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  came 
towards  me.  I  threw  him  the  piece  of  meat; 
he  eagerly  seized  it,  and  quickly  swallowing  it, 
sprang  towards  me  again  with  a  yell  which 
seemed  to  congeal  my  very  blood.  How  I  got 
down  stairs,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  remember  my 
feelings  of  gratitude  on  finding  myself  safely 
beyond  his  reach. 

It  did  seem  then  that  I  never  could  have  the 
courage  to  face  that  terrible  brute  again ;  yet 
being  compelled  to  encounter  him,  I  persevered 
in  devising  ways  and  means  to  secure  his  good¬ 
will,  and  finally  succeeded  in  appeasing  him 
by  relieving  his  hunger.  After  many  efforts  on 
my  part  to  show  him  kindness,  he  finally  ceased 
to  growl  at  my  approach,  and  began  to  wag  his 
tail  in  token  of  friendship. 

But  my  interval  of  quietude  was  short.  One 
night  I  was  awakened  by  the  whine  of  a  dog. 
It  took  a  moment  to  collect  my  thoughts  so  as 
to  account  for  the  unusual  sound,  when  the 
conviction  flashed  upon  me  that  Johnson  had 
broken  jail,  and  was  lingering  about  the  prison 
for  some  evil  purpose :  for  I  could  not  believe 
that  he  would  leave  his  dog  behind  him.  I 
knew  not  what  to  do.  If  I  awakened  my  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  I  was  confident  that  he  would  send 
me  up-stairs  to  make  a  search;  but  before  I 
had  time  for  a  second  thought,  I  heard  his 
voice  calling  me  to  ‘  come  down  quick.’  Dress¬ 
ing  myself  as  soon  as  possible,  and  soothing 
the  children  (of  whom  I  had  the  care)  by  a 
promise  of  coming  back  to  them,  I  hastened 
down,  and  on  my  way  awakened  Betty,  a  ne¬ 
gro  woman  (the  wife  of  one  of  the  prisoners,) 
who  was  at  that  time  employed  in  the  kitchen, 
asking  her  to  come  to  my  aid  if  necessary.  On 
reaching  the  bar-room,  Mr.  North  asked  me 

‘  What  do  you  suppose  is  to  pay  up-stairs  ?  ’ 

I  said  ‘Johnson  has  broken  jail,  I  presume.’ 

‘Well,’  said  he,  ‘go  up-stalrs  and  see  what’s 
the  matter.’ 

‘I  cannot  go  alone,’  said  I,  ‘for  that  dog 
would  not  be  here  If  his  master  were  gone.’ 

He  stepped  to  the  door,  drew  back  the  bolt, 
put  his  hand  on  the  latch,  and  said  ‘  Gk>,  with¬ 
out  another  word,  and  see  what’s  the  matter!  ’ 


It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe 
my  feelings  as  I  passed  into  the  hall,  heard 
the  door  close  behind  me,  and  the  bolt  sent 
back  to  its  fastening.  At  that  instant  I  met 
the  dog  with  his  fearful  growl,  his  hair  erect, 
and  his  teeth  gnashing  and  snapping  at  me. 
The  outside  door,  leading  to  the  yard,  was 
open,  and  I  saw  the  yard  gate  was  unlocked 
and  thrown  open.  The  friendly  moon  lent  her 
kindly  light,  ^so  that  I  was  not  left  in  utter 
darkness,  but  could  see  distinctly,  as  for  an 
instant  I  stood  petrified  with  terror. 

‘  Up-stairs  with  you !  ’  shouted  the  jailer  from 
his  secure  position  outside  the  bars. 

One  step  brought  me  to  the  stairs.  The  dog 
rushed  past  me  with  a  howl.  I  continued  on 
till  I  reached  the  door  of  the  room.  The  frag¬ 
ments  of  both  doors  were  strewed  about  the 
hall.  The  dog  stood  growling  just  Inside  the 
room.  All  this  I  saw  by  the  moonlight,  and 
then  with  a  rapidity  which  only  fright  could 
have  impelled,  I  flew  back  to  the  door  of  the 
bar-room,  crying  ‘O  let  me  in!  let  me  in!’ 
The  dog  was  at  my  heels,  and  apparently  in  a 
perfect  rage. 

‘  What’s  the  matter  ?  ’  said  the  jailer.  ‘  What’s 
to  pay  up  there  ?  ’  My  tongue  was  palsied  with 
fright  and  indignation;  I  could  not  sjmk. 

‘  Why  don’t  you  speak  ?  What  have  you 
seen  ?  ’ 

‘Johnson’s  door  literally  in  fragments;  the 
outside  door  and  gate  open ;  and  that  dreadful 
dog  keeping  watch !  ’ 

‘  Did  you  go  into  the  room  ?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  I  dared  not  go  in,’  I  replied. 

‘Then  go  back  up-stairs,’  said  he,  ‘and  go 
into  that  room  and  see  if  Johnson  is  gone.’ 

I  gasped  for  breath ;  my  heart  throbbed  vio¬ 
lently.  I  could  not  see.  ‘  O  give  me  some  wa¬ 
ter,’  I  exclaimed,  ‘  or  I  shall  die !  ’ 

‘I’ll  venture  you  sha’n’t,’  was  the  harsh  re¬ 
ply.  ‘  Get  your  own  water.’ 

I  summoned  all  my  energies,  and  again  pass¬ 
ed  to  the  hall,  again  heard  the  door  shut  and 
fastened,  and  again  met  the  dog.  I  said  ‘  Poor 
fellow,’  and  threw  him  a  cracker;  he  seized  it 
with  greediness.  I  took  some  more  crackers 
from  my  pocket  and  strewed  them  over  the 
floor,  hoping  thereby  to  detain  the  dog  below ; 
and  with  as  few  steps  as  possible,  reached  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  stumbled  over  the  broken 
doors,  the  fragments  of  which  blocked  my  way, 
and  sprang  into  the  room  with  a  desperate 
courage,  fully  expecting  to  meet  Johnson,  per¬ 
haps  death  itself,  or  what  was  more  to  b§ 
dreaded,  some  brutal  violence.  The  room  was 
empty;  no  traces  of  the  prisoner  were  to  be 
found.  The  dog  was  there,  and  at  my  side. 

I  rushed  back,  got  down  stairs  (I  cannot  tell 
how),  and  was  let  in  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  perplexed  jailer  now  gave  me  time  to  get 
relief  in  an  outburst  of  tears.  He  then  inquir¬ 
ed  what  I  had  discovered.  I  told  him  that 
Johnson  was  not  in  the  room. 

‘Are  you  sure  ?  ’  he  asked. 

‘  Very  sure,’  I  said,  ‘  though  I  cannot  believe 
he  would  leave  the  premises  without  the  dog.’ 

‘Now,’  said  he,  ‘you  must  go  and  inform  the 
High  Sheriff  of  his  escape.’ 

I  went,  but  in  passing  the  kitchen  said  to 
Betty  ‘Follow  me.’  She  did  so,  and  went  into 
the  street,  looking  into  every  nook  for  the  es¬ 
caped  prisoner.  The  Sheriff  inquired  for  the 
Jailer.  (The  Sheriff  was  a  Dutchman,  and  not 
afraid  to  speak  his  mind.) 

‘  Wait,’  said  he.  ‘  I  will  protect  you  home.’ 
On  arriving  at  the  jail,  he  censured  North  se¬ 
verely  for  having  sent  me  to  call  him.  ‘  You 
should  have  come  yourself,’  said  he,  ‘  on  such 
an  errand.’  I  longed  to  tell  him  all  that  had 
passed  since  that  fearful  sound  which  awaken¬ 
ed  us,  but  this  I  dared  not  do.  However,  the  ^ 
Sheriff  had  seen  enough  to  stir  up  his  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  with  biting  sarcasm,  he  gave  the 
trusted  Jailer  to  understand  that  he  had  acted 
like  a  coward,  and  was  open  to  the  severest 
reprimand. 

The  next  day  Johnson  was  advertised,  and  a 
reward  offered  for  his  re-capture;  but  he  ef¬ 
fectually  escaped,  and  no  clue  to  his  hiding- 
place  or  refuge  was  ever  obtained.  Many  years 
after,  through  the  influence  of  a  Christian  as¬ 
sociation,  the  wandering  tribe  of  Gii^eys  to 
which  “  The  Black  Johnsons  ”  belonged  was 
sought  out,  their  history  and  customs  investi¬ 
gated,  and  efforts  were  made  to  bring  them  un¬ 
der  moral  and  religious  influences. 

TWO  WEEKS  OP  BLISS. 

Large  and  small  boys  and  girls,  with  red, 
black,  or  tow  heads,  came  the  children  of  the 
“  Fresh  Air  Fund  ”  to  spend  a  couple  of  weeks 
in  the  clear,  pure  air  of  these  New  England 
hills.  Bright  faces  there  were  among  them, 
and  some  sweet,  good  ones,  too,  if  they  had 
been  reared  in  New  York  tenements.  One 
little  boy  showed  very  soon  that  he  had  had 
good  training,  for  as  soon  as  he  had  finished 
his  supper  he  said  “  Now  we  must  put  on  our 
old  clothes.”  “Oh  no,”  said  the  gentleman 
of  the  house,  “  you  will  go  to  bed  very  soon.” 
“But  mother  told  us  to,”  said  the  boy,  and 
thus  put  further  argument  out  of  the  question. 

How  many  ideas  these  boys  will  pick  up, 
and  what  good,  wholesome,  and  cleanly  habits 
the  girls  will  learn.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
will  acquire  that  great  art  of  making  good 
bread,  and  learn  to  patch  their  dresses,  darn 
their  stockings,  and  sew  buttons  on  their 
brothers’  trow’sers. 

One  poor  little  fellow  who  had  never  seen 
grass  enough  to  measure  his  length  on,  was  so 
delighted  that  he  laid  down  and  rolled  and 
tried  to  gather  it  in  his  arms  and  hug  it. 

Mostly  the  children  behave  well,  for  there 
is  so  much  that  is  new  and  strange  that  what¬ 
ever  they  know  of  evil  does  not  come  out  in  so 
short  a  time.  But  two  brothers  who  came  up 
here  were  an  exception.  They  seemed  perfect¬ 
ly  wild,  tore  around  like  young  Arabs,  pulled 
up  flowers,  let  out  the  horses,  put  hop-toads 
on  the  piano,  and  at  last  brought  down  the 
servant’s  displeasure  on  their  heads,  and  she 
threatened  to  leave  if  they  did  not,  so  they 
were  sent  back  with  very  little  ceremony,  and 
thus  ended  their  visit  in  the  country. 

Two  little  boys  evidently  unused  to  more 
than  one  meal  a  day,  were  very  much  surprised 
at  being  called  to  breakfast,  thinking  that  was 
too  early  in  the  day  to  have  anything  to  eat ; 
however,  considering  it  prudent  to  take  it 
when  it  was  on  hand,  they  partook.  At  noon 
the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  and  though  surprised 
at  having  more  to  eat,  they  were  quite  ready 
for  another  meal.  But  when  tea  time  came, 
their  astonishment  was  too  great  to  conceal, 
and  Jim  confided  to  Bob  that  he  had  never 
been  to  such  a  place  as  this  before.  “But,” 
said  he,  “if  that  bell  rings  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  be  sure  you  wake  me  up.  Bob.” 

This  is  a  grand  charity ;  the  good  done  can¬ 
not  be  measured,  but  in  some  cases  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  two  weeks  spent  away  from  the 
haunts  of  vice  and  cruelty,  among  Nature’s 
glorious  handiwork,  will  go  with  the  children 
all  through  life,  and  give  them  aspirations 
and  hopes  for  a  better  life  and  happier  homes. 

_  Habbie. 

At  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  there  is  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Episcopal  Church  a  St  Andrew’s  guild  of  boys 
who  have  made  a  solemn  vow  not  to  use  any 
profane  or  indecent  words.  Such  guilds  might 
well  be  organized  in  other  places. 

In  GeorgdA  it  is  a  penal  offence  to  employ 
minors  in  places  where  liquor  is  sold  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises. 
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wheat  and  the  largest  average  crops  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  years  in  the  United  States,  except 
perhaps  Washington  Territory. 


sometimes  it  is  true  of  their  children.  The 
duties  of  the  farmer’s  wife  are  excessive,  when 
to  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children  is  added 
general  housework,  including  the  cooking  for 
farm- laborers  besides  her  own  family,  and  the 
care  of  a  dairy.  The  location  of  the  farmer’s 
home  is  often  in  a  low,  damp,  and  unhealthy 
spot.  Low  ground  is  preferred  as  more  ac¬ 
cessible,  more  shielded  from  winds,  nearer 
springs,  or  more  convenient  for  digging  wells. 
The  early  settlers  in  New  England  sought  the 
hills  and  mountain  sides  to  escape  malaria. 
When  that  danger  disappeared  the  tendency  of 
their  descendants  was  to  the  valleys,  and  many 
now  suffer  from  damp  locations,  near  wet 
meadows  and  little  above  the  water  level,  or 
on  hard-pan,  which,  holding  the  surface  water, 
is  always  wet  and  cold.  In  such  cases  cellars 
are  damp  and  the  drainage  poor.  It  is  by  no 
affirmed  that  farmhouses  are  more  like- 


occasionaPf  than  not.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
overflow  |Ms  ;f5  an  acre  to  the  value  of  a 
riVer  fam^  It  is  suggested  that  fortifications 
be  built  u^n  high  lands,  where  the  inhabitants 
may  takejtefuge  when  the  river  overflows,  and 
that  CongJjjeas  be  requested  to  let  the  American 
Nile  alona^jnasmuch  as  its  overflow  makes  sure 
double  cMfcs  for  three  years  afterward.  The 
tumuli  lef^  by  the  race  of  mound  builders  in 
certain  pl^  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  now 
supposed  by  some  to  be  artificial  elevations 
for  refuge  in  times  of  inundations. 


Solid  Comfort. 

Nobody  enjoys  the  nicest  surroundings  if  in  bad 
health.  There  are  miserable  people  about  to-day 
to  whom  a  bottle  of  Parker’s  Ginger  Tonic  would 
bring  more  solid  comfort  than  all  the  medicine 
they  have  ever  tried. — News. 

Ladies  Prefer  Floreston  Cologne  because 
they  find  this  combination  of  exquisite  perfumes 
a  delightful  novelty. 


First  Mortgrairci  Real  Estate  Loans 
made  and  Guaranteed  by  the 


USEFUL  HINrS  ON  B££-E£EPINa. 

We  take  the  following  hints  and  suggestions 
from  Mr.  E.  G.  Newman’s  book,  recently  re¬ 
vised,  entitled  “  Bees  and  Honey.”  There 
seems  to  be  no  facing  superior  to  the  one  that 
allows  the  sun’s  rays  to  shine  directly  into  the 
entrance  of  a  hive  at  half-past  eleven  A.  M. 
There  is  not  a  difference  of  any  consequence 
between  a  south-southeast  or  southwest  as¬ 
pect,  and  selection  may  be  made  to  suit  the 
apiarist’s  notion.  Next  to  this,  we  should  say 
face  to  the  east ;  if  this  is  impossible,  then  west ; 
and  when  no  other  is  available,  submit  to  a 
north  frontage.  Purchase  a  colony  from  some 
reliable  breeder  or  dealer,  and  in  order  to  get 
experience,  increase  from  one  or  two  colonies, 
not  more.  As  it  is  essential  to  know  what  to  do, 
when  to  do  it,  and  how  to  do  it,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  advise  the  beginner  to  purchase  a  good 
manual  of  the  apiary,  and  study  it  well.  This  is 
absolutely  essential  to  success.  A  first  swarm  is 
always  to  be  preferred,  and  if  possible,  from  a 
hive  that  swarms  the  previous  year,  for  then 
the  old  queen  will  be  in  her  second  year,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  at  her  best.  A  small  second  swarm 
should  be  passed  by  in  purchasing.  Arrange 
the  frame  one  and  three-eighths  inches  from 
centre  to  centre  ;  tilt  the  hive  forward,  at  an 
angle  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  degrees,  and 
they  will  be  almost  certain  to  build  straight  on 
the  comb  guides.  If  an  old  hive  is  purchased, 
lei  it  be  a  heavy  one  in  the  Spring,  with  straight 
comb  coming  entirely  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  frames.  As  some  may  desire  to  keep  bees 
“  on  shares  ” — though  we  never  think  it  desir- 


FABMEB’S  DEPABTMENT. 


^hool  Bonds  and  Municipal  SecurlUee  for  sale.  Real 
references  furnished.  Wrtte  for  full  parUculars. 

JA8.  B,  HEARTWEUL,  Pres.  E.  C.  Websteb,  Treas, 


THE  PEACH  CHOP. 

This  is  to  be  a  great  peach  year.  In  the 
Spring  only  a  small  crop  was  predicted.  Even 
at  the  be^ning  of  Summer,  we  were  told  to 
expect  lltUe  from  the  famous  peach-growing 
region  of  Delaware  and  Maryland.  Better  re¬ 
ports  came  in  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  now,  when 
the  time  has  actually  come,  we  are  promised 
the  largest  crop  ever  picked,  the  great  yield  of 
1875  alone  excepted. 

“To-day,”  says  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
“  every  peach  tree  on  that  long  stretch  of  land 
between  the  bays  of  Delaware  and  the  Ghesa- 
^ake,  and  extending  from  Wilmington  to 


Seaside  sanitarium,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  A  delightful  Re¬ 
sort  for  health  or  pleasure.  Will  be  opened  for  Summer 
visitors  about  June  aotb.  Location  unsurpassed,  one  block 
from  Beach.  Magnificent  ocean  view.  Appointments  first 
class.  Terms  moderate.  E.  I.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 
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most  exrcusive.  Ou"  bniidred  and 
flfiy-six  books  now  i-sned.  C:'t.aIOitne  fiee. 
Samp'e  book  and  library  c.xchaii.  e, Scents, 
Ih.rcr  cent,  advsnee  aKe-  S- pteiiilM-r. 
®AVIO  C.  <*OOK,  Uevoiution  Sunday, 
scntwl  Publisher,  46  .\dauia  Street.  Chicago. 


FOREIGN. 


The  Zcl^  King  in  England. — The  attire  to  be 
worn  by  CAywayo  on  special  occasions  (says 
The  LondojR  Times)  is  the  undre.ss  uniform  of 
a  General-fe  dark  blue  frock  coat,  braided  and 
frogged  sc^let,  heavily  fringed  with  gold,  and 
looped  'wUp  a  button,  and  a  peaked  cap  with 
gold  braid,  and  top  button.  The  trousers  are  a 
similar  material  to  the  coat.  The  quantity  of 
cloth  required  may  be  imagined  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  ex- King  measures  60  inches 
round  the  hips  and  ^5  inches  round  the  waist. 
It  may  alao  be  said,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cu¬ 
rious  ones,  that’ Cetywayo’s  new  boots  are  12 
inches  in  length,  4  inches  across  the  sole,  3 
inches  across  the  heel,  and  11 inches  across 
the  Instep.  Outfits  were  enclosed  in  an  iron 
box  on  board,  bearing  the  words  “Ex- King 
Cety  wayo,  passenger  to  England.” 

A  Mournful  Chant. — A  deputation  of  Maori 
chiefs  froni  New  Zealand  are  in  London,  trying 
to  lay  before  the  Queen  a  narrative  of  the 
wrongs  under  which  they  are  perishing.  The 
Government  will  not  receive  or  recognize  them, 
will  not  allow  them  to  see  the  Queen,  nor  offer 
their  petition.  To  their  bewilderetl  question¬ 
ing,  the  reply  of  the  Foreign  Office  is :  “  We 
have  a  Ooloiiial  Office  in  New  Zealand,  and 
cannot  receive  complaints  or  communications 
except  through  that  office.”  But  that  office  is 
the  very  thing  they  have  to  complain  about, 
for  it  imprisons  them  in  order  to  confiscate 
their  lauos,  and  outrages  them  in  many  ways. 


COLGATE  &  CO’S 
CASHMERE  BOUQUET 
TOILET  SOAP. 


means  ... - 

ly  to  be  badly  located  than  houses  in  our  cities 
and  villages,  but  In  the  latter  there  is  little  or 
no  choice.  Farmhouses  may  be  and  ought  to 
be  better  located  than  city  residences.  Low 
sites,  where  the  house  drains  are  sluggish,  the 
fogs  frequent,  the  air  stagnant,  and  the  effluvia 
from  the  out-buildings  confined,  should  always 
be  avoided.  Next  in  importance  to  location  is 
cleanliness  in  the  surroundings  of  the  farm¬ 
houses.  Pulmonary  affections  stand  first 
among  the  four  most  common  diseases  of 
farmers,  and  indeed  of  the  community  at  large. 
Two  causes  are  assigned  for  this  result.  One 
is  needless  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  especially 
wet  feet,  and  another  is  bad  posture.  Some 
kinds  of  work,  like  setting  out  plants,  spading, 
hoeing,  mowing,  and  weeding,  favor  a  cramp¬ 
ed  position,  but  none  of  them  necessitate  it. 
Indeed,  one  can  better  bear  any  work  if  he 
keeps  his  chest  expanded  and  his  lungs  well 
inflated.  He  can  do  any  kind  of  farm-work 
better  by  bending  at  the  hip  than  by  curving 
the  spine  and  contracting  the  chest.  The 
French,  Swiss,  and  German  farm-laborers  are 
far  more  erect  than  American  farmers. 

An  Eminent  Physician’s  Opinion. — In  ceiti- 
fying  to  the  death  of  Mr.  James  J.  Sullivan  in 
this  city,  recently.  Dr.  Willard  Parker  declared 
that  he  died  from  “  poisoning  the  system  with 
tobacco.”  The  deceased  was  tWenty-six  years 
of  age,  a  book-keeper,  and  had  “  used  tobacco 
so  constantly  that  his  system  had  become  im¬ 
pregnated  with  nicotine,”  and  the  significance 
of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Sullivan  smoked  cig¬ 
arettes  almost  exclusively,  the  empyreumatic 
oil  uniting  with  the  nicotine,  forming  a  deadly 
poison,  resulting  in  this  instance  fatally,  and 
at  an  early  age.  But  what  are  we  coming  to 
in  this  matter  of  tobacco  consumption  when  a 
clergyman — a  Western  man — dying  the  other 
day  of  tobacco  cancer  resulting  from  excessive 
smoking,  so  far  put  his  supralapsarian  theol¬ 
ogy  into  practice  as  to  “  bow  submissively  to 
the  will  of  God”  who  “  had  decreed  his  death,” 
as  he  said,  “  in  that  particular  manner !  ”  It 
may  be  questioned  it  Mohammed’s  theology, 
which  holds  that  God  determines  the  time  but 
not  the  manner  of  death,  is  not  preferable  to  a 
supralapsarianism  which  regards  tobacco  as  a 
plant  expressly  created  and  used  by  God  for 
exterminating  some  members  of  the  human 
family. 


Northampton  county,  Va.,  is  bending  under 
an  overload  of  luscious  spheres.”  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  that  regflou  will  yield  the  enormous 
quantity  of  five  million  baskets  of  peaches. 
And  the  quality  of  this  extraordinary  crop  is 


■  10  EYE  OL^SSES. 

JFi/A  Brazilian  Ptbhltt  <tf  the  very  Jlneit  quaUty,  at  $4  per  pair. 

Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Thermometers,  Opera,  Field 
and  Marine  Glasses,  Barometers,  Magnifiers. 

We  have  made  large  reducUone  In  the  prlcee  ol  all  our 
goods.  Instruments,  and  apparatus  since  May  ist  and 
will  allow  a  liberal  discount  to  clergymen  and  teachers  ’ 
Send  3-«n<  ttamp  for  our  116  page  finely  aimtroted  oatalogue  of 
all  Optical  hutrwnentz.  Type  for  tesHng  your  eyez,  dtrectont  /Sr 
buying  Spectaclez,  <tc. 

BENJ.  PIKE’S  SON  &  CO., 

OPTICIANS, 

OaS  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

House  established  In  1804  by  Ben],  Pike,  Sr. 


The  novelty  and  exceptional 
strength  of  its  perfume  are  the 
peculiar  fascinations  of  this  luxu* 
rious  article,  which  has  acquired 
popularity  unequalled  by  any  Toi¬ 
let  Soap  of  home  or  foreign  manu¬ 
facture. 


said  to  be  far  better  than  that  of  1875,  when 
only  was  the  abundance  equalled.  :^cause 
the  peaches  are  so  exceptionally  good,  the 
growers  anticipate  comparatively  high  prices  ; 
but  with  a  supply  so  vast,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  during  the  next  four  weeks  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  remarkably  good  peaches 
at  low  rates. 

The  great  crop  will  also  stimulate  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  canning  the  fruit,  and  make  the  prices 
of  preserved  peaches  moderate  during  the 
Winter.  The  canning  industry  is  now  one  of 
the  most  active  in  the  country,  and  helps  to 
largely  increase  our  export  trade.  The  work 
is  very  often  done  near  the  orchards,  and  im¬ 
provements  in  the  processes  are  made  yearly. 

The  great  peach  region  is  made  up  of  por¬ 
tions  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
More  peaches  are  produced  there  than  on  any 
other  equal  acreage  in  the  world.  The  number 
of  trees  aggregate  something  like  six  millions, 
young  and  old,  and  the  orchards  vary  in  size 
from  a  few  hundred  trees  to  ten  thousand. 

West  Washington  Market  was  on  Wednes¬ 
day  (16th)  full  of  rosy  peaches.  About  4,000 
orates,  or  eight  car-loads,  arrived  from  Lewes, 
Delaware,  on  one  of  the  Old  Dominion  steam¬ 
ships  ;  seventy-nine  car-loads  came  from  other 
parts  of  Delaware  and  from  Maryland,  and 
five  car-loads  of  premature  fruit  from  New 
Jersey.  In  all  there  were  ninety-two  car-loads, 
each  car  containing  about  600  baskets.  “  We 
have  had  a  little  difficulty,”  said  a  commission 
merchant,  “  in  disposing  of  them,  because  they 
were  thrown  on  the  market  when  peaches  were 
high.  Trade  will  revive  in  a  few  days,  when 
dealers  realize  that  they  can  get  good,  sound 
fruit  at.a  reasonable  price.  A  fair  quality  of 
freestone  fruit  from  Maryland  and  Delaware 
sold  to-day  at  from  40  cents  to  50  cents  a 
basket  Two  days  ago  the  same  quality 
brought  from  75  cents  to  $1.25.  The  very  best 
peaches  sold  to-day  brought  from  75  cents  to 
91  a  basket. 


STRONG 

FACTS/ 


Rare  Cliance. 

Rapid  Accumulation,  No  Hazard. 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

Solid  as  English  Consols  or  U.  S.  Bonds. 

For  Trustees,  Guardians,  Clergymen,  Teachers, 

-A.  Gl-olden  Opportuinitv. 

For  Circular,  address  the 

Centra]  Illinois  Financial  Agency,  Jacksonville,  Dlinois. 


be  less  liability  of  a  misunderstanding. 


A  great  many  people  are  asking 
what  particular  troubles  Brown’s 
Iron  Bitters  is  good  for. 

it  will  cure  Heart  Disease,  Paral¬ 
ysis,  Dropsy,  Kidney  Disease,  Con¬ 
sumption,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  and  all  similar  diseases. 

Its  wonderful  curative  power  is 
simply  because  it  purifies  and  en¬ 
riches  the  blood,  thus  beginning  at 
the  foundation,  and  by  building  up 
the  system,  drives  out  all  disease. 


PEA  FOWLS. 

Excepting  the  pheasants,  which  are  not  at 
all  hardy  and  very  expensive,  the  pea  fowl  is 
the  handsomest  bird  under  domestication,  but 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  raise  it  where  there 
is  not  plenty  of  room,  a  large  lawn  or  other 
grass  land  near  by.  They  want  plenty  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  unless  they  have  it  will  become 
sickly  and  die,  for  they  cannot  bear  conflne- 
ment.  It  is  not  a  good  policy  to  attempt  to 
keep  them  where  young  chicks  are  kept,  or 
older  ones  either,  for  that  matter,  as  they  are 
cross  to  other  poultry,  and  unusually  severe 
on  young  chicks,  killing  off  whole  flocks  at  a 
time  if  not  prevented  from  doing  so.  They 
are  very  fond  of  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 


AOEIVTS!  AOEMTS!  AGENTS! 

GEN.  DODOES'  bran*  new  book,  just  p%AHihcdq  entitled 

THIRTT.THREE  TEARS  AMONG 


is  the  grandest  chance  ever  offered  to  yon.  Introduction  by 
GEN.  bHEKMA.N.  This  /UuMrottfd, /Tret-cioM and 

TliriUmg  work  outsells  all  others  1 0  to  1 ,  and  is  the  fastest  mi- 
book  ever  published.  Ajjents  average  lOtoSOordersociatf. 
(Ly*!  tth  thousand  in  ffrria,  J'\rst  class  4GENTA  WANTED. 
Ejcchtsire  Temtory  and  Extra  Terms  dven.  Send  for  rirculan 
io  A.  D.  WOKTIUNGTON  dc  GO.,  Uortford,  Cona. 


WHY  EGYPTIANS  LACK  PATRIOTISM. 

During  my  visit  to  Egypt— some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago— there  was  certainly  no  na¬ 
tional  feeling  among  the  Egyptians.  Neither 
they  nor  their  ancestors,  for  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  yeai’s,  had  known  native  rulers.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  these  long  centuries  they  had  been 
the  spoil  of  Roman,  Arab,  Turk,  and  Mame¬ 
luke  in  turn;  from  none,  since  the  Roman 
time,  had  they  received  protection  of  life  and 
property,  or  any  national  benefits,  and  it  was 
impossible  that  patriotism  should  exist  among 
them,  for  there  is  no  patriotism  save  in  a 
country  worth  loving.  The  conduct  of  the 
Egyptian  troops  in  the  late  Russian  war  is  a 
proof  of  this.  The  few  battalions  I  saw  in 
Egypt  were  fine  looking  troops — well  armed, 
instructed,  and  equipped,  with  intelligent  faces 
and  excellent  physique  ;  yet  they  proved  ut¬ 
terly  worthless,  as  it  seems  to  me,  because 
they  were  destitute  of  that  pride  which  is  in¬ 
spired  by  patriotism  ;  for  them  their  flag  liad 
no  meaning,  its  honor  was  no  concern  of  theirs. 
Their  oonuuct  in  Abyssinia  and  the  Soudan 
was  similar,  and  no  doubt  from  the  same  cause. 
How  caB  valor  and  patriotism  be  expected 
from  mfin  whose  only  knowledge  of  their  gov- 
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The  Jersey  peaches  now  sell  as 
low  as  25  cents.  They  will  bring  more  as  the 
season  advances.  The  Jersey  crop  does  not 
come  to  market  until  several  weeks  after  the 
Maryland  and  Delaware  fruit.” 


THE  HOUSEHOLD, 


Bakewell  Pudding. — The  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
the  whites  of  two,  beaten  up  well,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  melted  butter,  two  ounces  of  almonds 
beaten  very  tine,  white  sugar  to  taste.  Take 
boiled  potatoes,  dry  them,  and  mash  very  fine, 
quarter  of  a  pound.  Mix  all  the  ingredients 
together,  cover  a  shallow  pie  dish  with  paste, 
put  a  layer  of  jam  at  the  bottom,  and  pour  the 
mixture  upon  it ;  bake  it  well. 

A  Quick  Breakfast  Dish. — For  a  family  of 
six,  take  eight  slices  of  light  bread,  about  live 
inches  square  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  Put  them  in  a  deep  dish,  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  them.  As  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble  take  out  from  the  water  and  set  on  a  dish 
to  drip.  Take  a  piece  of  butter  (or  lard)  the 
size  of  a  small  walnut,  put  it  into  the  frying- 
aud  let  it  get  hot.  Dip  each  piece 


MILK  DEALERS  PROTESTING. 

About  fifty  wholesale  milk  dealei-s  met  in 
New  York  on  Aug.  16th,  to  protest  against 
what  they  r^ard  as  unjust  arrests  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the 
sale  of  adulterated  milk.  George  Dainty  was 
elected  chairman,  and  M.  T.  Howell  secretary. 
The  chairman  said  that  it  was  time  for  the 
milk  dealers  to  raise  their  voice  against  the  un¬ 
just  execution  of  the  law.  No  respectable 
dealer,  he  said,  objected  to  the  law,  but  the 
manner  of  its  execution  was  oppressive,  and 
gave  to  the  inspectors  unlimited  power  to  ar- 
and  declare  men  criminals  before  it  bad 
^■imiDven  that  they  were  such.  In  the  eye 
said,  a  man  is  considered  inno- 
is  pxovedA^Jty.  But  with  the 
:  Ic  the  rcTcrdb.  Up4ti  the  mere 


mate  can  readily  find  it.  In  this  nest  she  lays 
two  or  three  eggs,  hatches  her  young,  and  then 
keeps  her  brood  effectually  in  the  background 
until  they  are  well  grown,  when  she  gradually 
accustoms  them  to  come  around  the  house  and 
barn.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  two  broods 
are  raised  in  one  season,  though  often  but  one 
bird  is  the  result,  from  each  hen,  during  a 
year’s  labor. _ 

ENGLISH  SPARROWS. 

“  When  English  sparrows  were  first  brought 
to  this  country,”  said  a  gentleman  who  takes 
a  great  interest  in  animated  nature,  “we  had 
urgent  need  of  them.  It  was  difficult  to  walk 
in  shady  places  without  having  white  worms 
drop  upon  one’s  head.  Our  native  birds  did 
not  destroy  the  worms.  But  the  sparrows 
have  been  so  petted  that  they  no  longer  care 
to  eat  the  worms,  and  the  trees,  both  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  are  being  devoured  this 
season. 

“In  addition,  the  sparrow  is  becoming  an 
intolerable  nuisance  in  driving  away  song  birds. 
He  is  a  wonderfully  powerful  and  pugnacious 
brute,  considering  his  size,  and  you  will  find 
that  gentlemen  who  put  an  increased  value  on 
their  property  because  of  the  robins  and  other 
birds  that  sang  in  the  trees,  now  say  that 
much  of  the  attraction  has  been  driven  away 
by  the  invasion  of  the  sparrow. 

“  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  dislike  the  sparrow. 
He  has  grown  so  tame  that  he  often  refuses  to 
move  out  of  your  way,  and  forces  you  to  turn 
out  for  him.  My  wife  tells  me  that  she  some¬ 
times  has  to  gather  up  her  dress  to  avoid 
sweeping  him  from  the  path,  while  he  looks  at 
her  in  the  most  impertinent,  independent  way.” 


Carrying  United  States  Mail. 
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from  Uiit  lux-gatherer 


puD,  aud  let  it  get  hot.  Dip  each  piece 
bread  separately  in  four  eggs,  previouslT^ell 
beaten.  Put  one  layer  in  the  frying-pan.  When 
nicely  browned  on  both  sides,  lay  on  a  dish  and 
sprinkle  white  sugar  over  them  while  hot. 

Making  Cider  Vinegar. — Various  methods 
for  hastening  the  conversion  of  cider  into  vin¬ 
egar  have  been  recommended.  A  recent  French 
method,  which  seems  practicable,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Scald  three  barrels  or  casks  with  hot 
water,  rinse  thoroughly,  and  empty.  Then 
scald  with  boiling  vinegar,  rolling  the  barrels, 
and  allowing  them  to  stand  on  their  sides  two 
or  three  days  until  they  become  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the  vinegar.  The  barrels  are 
then  filled  about  one-third  full  with  strong, 
pure  cider  vinegar,  and  two  gallons  of  cider 
added.  Every  eighth  day  thereafter  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  cider  are  added,  until  the  barrels  are 
two-thirds  full.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  fourteen  days  longer,  when  it  will  be  found 
to  be  good  vinegar,  and  one-half  of  it  may  be 
drawn,  and  the  process  of  filling  it  with  cider 
be  begun  again.  In  Summer  ' the  barrels  are 
allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in 
cold  weather  kept  where  the  temperature  is 
80  deg. 


miirdffaler  it  Is  the  reverb, 
word  of  an  inspector  he  is  arrested,  thrown 
Into  a  'Vile  cell  among  criminals  of  the  worst 
class,  arraigned  before  a  magistrate,  and  fined 
and  imprisoned  or  both  without  even  the  form 
of  a  trial. 

Mr.  Dainty  then  explained  the  manner  of 
testing  the  milk  with  the  lactometer.  The 
milk  dealer,  he  said,  buys  the  milk  from  the 
The  test  by  the  lactometer  is 


that  great  soldier,  IhfahlmFacHa,  are 
not  ii  fcntradiction  with  this  conclusion,  be¬ 
cause  few  of  his  troops  were  Fellaheen.  His 
comiuering  armies  were  mainly  composed  of 
Arabs,  Syrians,  Nubians,  Arnauts— in  fact,  of 
fighting  men  from  all  the  neighboring  parts  of 
the  East,  who  were  reduced  to  discipline  by  his 
stem  will,  and  guided  to  victory  by  his  great 
military  genius. — Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  in 
the  September  Century. 


EPPS’  COCOA 


BREASFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  whloh 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  One  properties  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately-flavored  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  bo  gradually  bnllt 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.’’— Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  In  tins  (only  4  lb.  and  lb  )  labeled. 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.. 

Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London,  England. 

Also,  Epps’  Chocolate  Essence  for  afternoon  nse. 


Be  sure  and  get  the  Genuine. 


farmer  as  pure, 
made  by  the  inspectors  at  the  place  of  delivery 
— usually  on  the  ferryboats.  Every  can  that 
will  not  roister  100  d^.  by  the  lactometer  is 
dumped  into  the  river  or  gutters,  and  is  of 
course  a  dead  loss  to  the  dealer.  This  is  done 
before  it  passes  into  his  hands,  and  before  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  himself  to  make  the 
test.  In  a  few  days  he  is  served  with  a  war¬ 
rant,  and  arrested  for  selling  adulterated  milk. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  the  inspector  to  swear 
to  is  that  the  lactometer  did  not  renter  100 
deg.  when  plunged  into  the  can  of  milk.  The 
hapless  dealer  is  thereupon  fined  or  imprison¬ 
ed.  Is  it  right  that  he  should  be  thus  punished 
before  he  has  committed  a  crime? 

It  was  not  denied  that  there  were  some  dis¬ 
honest  dealers.  These  should  be  ferreted  out 
and  punished.  Every  honest  dealer  would  be 

5 lad  to  see  them  driven  from  the  business. 

be  law  should  be  long  enough,  comprehensive 
enough,  and  executed  with  enough  intell^ence 
to  reach  the  real  criminals,  who  in  many  in¬ 
stances  were  the  farmers,  and  not  the  dealers. 

Other  dealers  spoke  in  support  of  what  the 
chairman  bad  said,  and  a  resolution  protesting 
against  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  milk 
by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
requesting  that  competent  inspectors  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  that  if  milk  is  found  deficient 
after  examination,  a  fair  trial  be  given,  was 
adopted. 

THE  RED  RIVER  COUNTRY. 

A  series  of  papers  on  “  The  New  Northwest,” 
by  E.  V.  Smalley,  opens  graphically  in  the 
August  Century  with  a  description  of  the  Da¬ 
kota  wheat  region,  and  facts,  like  the  follow¬ 
ing,  of  great  interest  to  persons  seeking  new 
homes  in  the  West : 

Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States,  unless  it 
be  in  the  distant  and  little  known  valleys  of 
Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory, 


WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  IN  THE  GRAVE. 

A  lady  in  Tccumseh,  Nebraska,  writiiiR  to  Drs. 
Stabkey  &  Palen,  says:  “I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  receiving  so  much  benefit  from  your  Compound 
Oxygen.  Only  for  this  I  would  be  in  the  grave.  I 
could  not  sleep ;  had  no  rest ;  teas  really  bordering 
on  insanity.  I  was  alarmed.  Now  I  sit  up  until 
ten  o’clock,  and  enjoy  music  and  company.  My 
daughter  is  recoverlug  her  voice.  Will  continue 
Oxygen.  May  heaven’s  choicest  blessings  rest 
upon  you  and  yours.”  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  containing  large  reports  of  eases,  and  full 
Information,  sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1109  and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia. 


AGENTS  Wanted  S5'‘BnTkrAmhlhS 

wofksof  character ;ereatvarie>v;  DUURO«r  DIUIC9 
low  in  price:  selling  fast;  needed  every  where jLlberal  ter^ 
BrioWy.  tiarretton  Ji  0^  66  N.  Fourth  St.*  Philadelphia*  Fl» 


CARDS! 


rT?  riATVI  T.  S.  Arthur’s  (Treat 
XwUUlU.book.  The  complet* 
,  with  eight  illustrations,  in  cheap 
Oust  as  good  for  the  read  log)  sold  for 
jwest  price  ever  sold,  (see  Potter  A 
list)— and  thirtt-ninz  extra  copie* 
itributosentFRKXiall  postpaid).  Mo*t 
ing  and  forcible  temperance  book  «x- 
Coais  nothing  to  scatter  it  on  this 
The  Teiiiper»nc«  Bevola- 
1, 46  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


Practical  Life. 

BOO  pp.  Clear  type*  flneatbtndin#  and  llluntratlaiia* 
ACIENTH  U  ANTED.  975  to  BlftO  per  Month. 

ForTenns,  address  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  Co..  Philadelphia*  Pa 


HOW  TO  RAISE  CURRANTS. 

A  farmer  who  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about,  tells  how  to  grow  a  half  acre  of  currants 
profitably.  The  price  per  pound  estimated  is 
not  a  high  one :  “  A  piece  of  land  fitted  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  is  in  a  good  con¬ 
dition  to  set  to  currants.  To  set  them  four  by 
five  feet  will  require  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  bushes,  and  they  should  cost  about 
$5  per  hundred,  or  $60.  During  the  first  sea¬ 
son  potatoes  may  be  planted  between  the  rows 
and  between  the  bushes  without  materially  in¬ 
juring  the  growth  of  the  bushes  or  the  yield  of 
the  potatoes.  During  the  second  year  beans 
may  be  planted  betweeen  the  rows,  which  with 
what  fruit  is  obtained,  should  pay  the  original 
$60.  And  the  third  year  they  should  produce 
one  pound  and  a  half  to  the  bush,  which  at 
six  cents  per  pound,  would  amount  to  $108. 
After  the  bush  has  attained  its  growth,  with 
good  culture  a  fair  average  yield  would  be 
about  three  pounds  to  the  bush,  which  at  six 
cents  per  pound,  would  amount  to  $216.  The 
expenses  for  labor  and  manure  annually  would 
not  vary  materially  from  that  required  on  half 
an  acre  of  potatoes  after  they  were  planted. 


THRESHERS"^”" 

■  ■  0^B0m%#ir9t«dprIceHft 

free.  TUfiAULTMAMATAYI/ORGOe.Manafield.a. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

The  Horse. — The  most  ancient  monuments 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  contained  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  horse,  while  the  creature  represent¬ 
ed  in  Assyrian  monuments  bad  the  tail  of  an 
ass.  The  first  literary  mention  of  the  horse  in 
Egypt  belonged  to  a  period  of  about  eighteen 
centuries  before  Christ.  From  that  time  no¬ 
tices  of  horses  in  Egypt  were  frequent  and 
common. 

More  Land  for  Holland. — The  work  of  re¬ 
claiming  Zuyder  Zee  will  soon  begin.  A  dike 
twenty-four  miles  long  is  to  be  made  of  sand, 
faced  with  clay,  and  so  high  that  it  will  be  six 
and  a  half  feet  above  the  greatest  tide  level. 
The  time  for  the  completion  of  this  undertak¬ 
ing  is  estimated  at  from  seven  to  ten  years, 
and  the  cost  about  $46,000,000. 

Not  so  Ancient. — Some  of  the  general  state¬ 
ments  about  the  Lake  dwellers  of  Switzerland 
will  have  to  be  considerably  modified.  Among 
some  of  the  objects  recently  found  at  Neucha- 
tel  are  a  carriage  wheel  with  iron  rims,  iron 
swords,  and  many  human  bones.  These  Lake 
dwellers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  the  far- 
back  barbarians  some  people  would  have 
them  be. 

The  Crocodile. — The  crocodile  inhabits  the 
lagoons  of  the  Florida  peninsula.  It  is  found 
deep  down  in  the  mud,  where  it  has  long  been 
confounded  with  the  alligator.  The  Indians 
called  it  the  “  long-nosed  alligator.”  It  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Jamaica  crocodile,  but  differs 
from  the  South  American  cayman.  It  lives  in 
salt  water.  The  alligator  sticks  to  fresh  water. 

Silk  Culture, — In  the  application  of  M.  Pas¬ 
teur’s  idea,  women  are  more  skilful  than  men 
in  using  the  microscope  to  detect  and  separate 
the  eggs  which  come  from  the  diseased  moths, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  find  employment 
in  the  establishment  where  the  eggs  are  pre¬ 
pared.  The  production  of  cocoons  in  the  Oe- 
vennes,  the  district  specially  devoted  to  this 
industi^,  is  sonsibly  heavier  than  it  was  in  the 

Eeriod  preceding  the  disease.  The  cocoon 
arvest  this  year  is  the  best  that  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time.  The  most  remarkable 
results  have  been  obtained  in  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees;  and  the  average  from  the  entire 
silk-growing  country  has  been  35  1-2  kilo¬ 
grammes  of  cocoons  for  every  ounce  of  eggs. 
Another  result  of  M.  Pasteur’s  method  is  that 
the  yellow  worm  of  the  Cevennes  is  now  al¬ 
most  exclusively  cultivated,  because  its  co¬ 
coons  are  greatly  preferred  by  the  silk-spin¬ 
ners  to  those  produced  by  the  Japanese  insect. 
The  latter  costs  more  to  obtain,  and  then 
yields  an  inferior  silk. 

Enriching  the  Lands. 


Li  Ti  nUL  O  for  Summer  of  1882 

is  now  ready.  Bent  tree  to  all  applicants.  A  superb  stock 
of  Pot-frown  Strawberry  Plants.  Plant  now  for 
Strawberries  next  June.  A  large  and  fine  stock  of  the 
celebrated  Bidwell,  Jersey  Queen,  Seneca  Queen,  and 
Manchester.  All  the  new  and  standard  SraallFrults  and 
Grape  Vines.  Address  E.  P.  KOE, 

Cornwall-on-Hntlson,  N.  V. 


Morphine  Habit  Cared  in  10 
to  80  Days.  No  Pay  until  Cured. 
.1.1..  STRPiir.Ns,  M.  1).,  l.ebanon, Ohio. 


Imithnight’s 


BIG  PAY  to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Samples 
•ee.  TAYLOR  BROS.  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Only  Sure  Remedy  for  ASTHM 
and  HAY  FEVER,  Is  sold  under  a 
positlM  guarantee.  Price  tl.OO  per 
package.  Sample  package  and  tee- 
timonials  free.  Address 

LOlllS  811TB.^IGHT,Ckeniit,Cienlu4(lt 


Church 


FRINK'S JPfttent  gciic€i«yi  ffv* 
the  lloMt  Powerralp  the  SollMlg 
Clic«»c«t  anJ  the  Bam  Light  k»o«ni 
for  Cnurche$,  Stores,  Show  Wiodowt, 
Parlors.  Banks.  Offices,  Picture  Qalkr* 
tes*  Theatres,  Depots,  etc.  NcAvaiul 
tj^nt  designs.  Send  size  of  room.  Get 
Lircular  aud  estimate.  Ahberal  discount 
to  churches  tnd  tlie  trad^ 

].  P.  FRlNK*  SSI  Petri  St.,  N.  Y. 
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HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


t  whalebone  basluduc^ 
UK  It  la  all  our 

JjlloV^ARD^ 

line  breaks  witb^^^c 
months  ordinary  wear. 
Price  by  mall,  W.  B. 

Beware  of  worthless 
Im^ticms  boned  witb 

WABHEB  BBO’0.,  STS  BroMlwtiy.  M.  T. 


are  such  large  crops  of  wheat  raised  with  such 
small  expense  and  such  certainty  of  success 
year  after  year.  The  grain  is  sown  late  in  the 
^ring,  as  soon  as  the  hot  suns  of  the  north¬ 
ern  latitude  have  dried  the  soaked  lands,  and 
grows  with  marvellous  rapidity.  By  August  it 
is  fully  mature  and  ready  for  reaping  All  the 


Thought  to  be  Dangebous.  —  A  physician 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  tobacco  smoke 
be  instantly  ejected  from  the  mouth  and  throat 
before  desending  iato  the  chest  aud  be  made 
to  pass  through  a  cambric  handkerchief  drawn 
tightly  across  the  open  lips,  a  permanent  deep 
yellow  stain,  corresponding  in  size  and  shape 
to  the  opening  between  the  lips,  and  having 
numerous  spots  of  darker  hue  pervading  it, 
will  be  left  on  the  handkerchief  ;  but  that  the 
prolonged  puff  from  the  chest  after  inhalation 
from  a  cigarette  fails,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  to  produce  any  but  a  scarcely  percepti¬ 
ble  and  speedily  evanescent  mark.  What  in 
the  latter  case  becomes  of  the  substance  which 
stains?  This  physician  thinks  it  remains  in 
the  lungs,  and  he  therefore  condemns  the  com¬ 
mon  manner  of  smoking  cigarettes  as  danger¬ 
ous. 

The  Diseases  of  Farmers. — The  Springfield 
Republicau  gives  some  facts  on  this  subject 
and  indirectly  suggests  how  some  of  the  causes 
of  disease  may  be  prevented  or  diminished. 
The  more  common  diseases  among  farmers 
are :  First,  pulmonary  affections  in  various 
forms  ;  second,  rheumatism  ;  third,  dyspepsia ; 
fourth,  fevers,  especially  of  the  typhoid  type. 
Every  possible  precaution  should  be  employed 
to  guard  against  these  insidious  enemies.  The 
farmer,  witb  his  active,  outdoor  life,  can  digest 
almost  anything  and  often  thrives  on  a  wretch¬ 
ed  diet ;  but  the  wife  and  daughters,  living  too 
much  indoors,  grow  pale  and  dyspeptic  on  the 
same  fare.  They  need  to  learn  and  practice 
the  pedestrian  habits  of  the  women  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  largely  because  they  exercise  daily 
in  the  open  air,  that  the  latter  retain  so  long 
the  bloom  and  vigor  of  youth.  More  outdoor 
exercise  would  promote  the  health  and  pro¬ 
long  the  lives  of  American  women.  Though 
dyspepsia  stands  third  in  the  list  of  diseases 
among  farmers,  it  is  the  first  in  its  prevalence 
among  their  wives  and  daughters.  In  many 
cases  farmers’  wives  suffer  from  overwork,  and 


sown  witb  a  drill  or  broad-caster  ;  the  reaping 
machines  bind  the  sheaves  as  they  move  over 
the  ground,  and  the  threshers  do  their  work  in 
the  fields,  driven  by  portable  steam-enrines 


year  with  another,  a  profit  of  ten  dollars  an 
acre  is  made  on  the  Red  River  wheat-lands,  af¬ 
ter  paying  all  expenses  of  seed,  cultivation,  ] 
and  marketing.  The  great  merit  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  grain-field  does  not  lie  wholly  in  its 
richness,  however.  Its  structure  is  peculiarly 
favorable  for  the  transportatioD  of  its  product 
to  the  seaboard.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  rail  transit  brings  the  Red  River  wheat  to 
Duluth,  at  the  he^  of  Lake  Superior,  from 
whence  there  is  water-carriage  all  the  way  to 
New  York  Harbor.  Dakota  seems  to  have 
been  fitted  by  nature  for  a  vast,  permanent 
wheat  field.  The  conditions  of  climate  and 
sell  exist  for  produdug  the  best  grade  of 
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_  -There  is  not  so  Biuch 

anxiety  among  plantation  owners  about  an 
overflow  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  as  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed.  The  deposits  of  sediment  save 
the  lands  from  exhaustion  and  increase  their 
fertility.  “The  plantations  subject  to  over¬ 
flow,”  says  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  “  are  held 
at  a  higher  price  than  those  in  the  hill  coun¬ 
try  exempt  from  these  visitations.  A  planter 
would  rather  have  his  plantation  overflowed 
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FRAOlIEirrS  OATEDBRED  UP. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

OLKTXI.AND,  Aug.  18,  1882. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  Your  letter  descriptive  of  your 
first  Sunday  in  the  desert,  I  read  and  read  again 
with  intense  enjoyment.  Would  that  I  could 
have  been  there  with  you !  Your  regard  for  the 
Lord’s  day  is  just  what  I  should  expect  from  you 
and  Dr.  Post,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  you 
been  that  day  at  Sault  St.  Mary,  you  would  have 
spent  it  with  the  brave  little  church  in  that  viliage, 
rather  than  to  have  gone  on  a  steamboat  ride  upon 
Lake  Superior.  People  in  Cleveland  have  good 
cause  for  the  interest  they  feel  in  Dr.  Post,  since 
he  is  brother  to  the  wife  of  our  Dr.  Arthui-  Mitch¬ 
ell.  It  is  well  enough  for  yoimg  men  like  yourself 
to  go  clambering  up  Mount  Serbal ;  but  for  men 
like  me,  who  are  a  hundred  years  old,  "bo  the 
same  more  or  less,”  that  kind  of  "hie  labor,  hoc 
opus  est,”  would  be  too  expensive  a  luxury.  You 
acted  on  the  principle  "Might  I  but  climb  where 
Moses  stood  ’’ ;  and  I  am  glad  you  did,  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  your  readers  are  in  thought  foilowing 
you  through  the  desert,  and  learning  more  con¬ 
cerning  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  than  they  had  be¬ 
fore  dreamed  of. 

But  of  my  "fragments.”  I  havea  dozen  of  them 
lying  around  loose,  and  If  I  should  not  gather 
them  up,  the  loss  would  not  be  very  great ;  but  I 
will  select  enough  to  fill  a  single  basket,  from 
which  your  readers  may  select  such  as  may  be  of 
use  to  them,  if  any  such  they  shall  discover. 

The  Weatheb.  It  has  been  the  opposite  of 
that  which  prevailed  one  year  ago.  Then  we  had 
the  extreme  of  hot  Summers.  Month  after  month 
we  had  the  torrid  zone  on  exhibition  in  this  north¬ 
ern  latitude.  Next  to  no  rain  came  to  our  relief 
for  three  months.  All  herbage  withered,  and  our 
grass  lands  were  blackened  by  fires  that  ran  over 
them,  as  though  they  had  been  covered  with  gun 
oottoD.  The  leaves  upon  many  trees  dried  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  our  later  crops,  such  as  po¬ 
tatoes,  were  an  almost  utter  failure.  But  our  pres¬ 
ent  Summer  has  abounded  in  rains  and  refreshing 
breezes.  A  more  comfortable  and  healthful  sea¬ 
son  I  have  never  known.  Kind  friends  in  Canada 
have  shipped  over  the  lake  to  us  an  abundance  of 
cooling  airs,  for  which  we  render  them  grateful 
acknowledgments. 

The  Cbops.  Never  did  our  lands  produce  such 
a  growth  of  grass,  wheat,  oats,  and  the  like,  as  we 
have  this  year  had  given  us.  Wheat  was,  in  the 
language  of  ladles,  "just  too  lovely  for  anything.” 
Ambrose  tells  you  that  wheat  in  Michigan  yields 
sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Our  wheat  would  not 
average  more  than  half  that  amount,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  does  very  well  indeed  when  it  reach¬ 
es  fifty  p>er  cent,  of  what  it  is  easy  for  Michigan  to 
accomplish.  Just  so  it  may  be  said  of  Buckeye 
writers,  in  comparison  with  your  admired  Wolver¬ 
ine  correspondent. 

The  Habvests.  "  What  shall  the  harvest  be  ?  ” 
is  the  anxious  inquiry'  of  all  farmers  while  their 
crops  are  ripening,  for  the  heaviest  growths  may 
pmrish  if  the  han  est  seasons  prove  unpropitious. 
Much  rain  in  harvest  time  ruins  the  best  crops 
ever  grown.  The  eariier  days  of  this  year's  reap¬ 
ing-time  were  exceedingly  favorable,  and  most  of 
the  w'heat  and  hay  was  secured  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  but  the  immense  oat  crop  has  suffered 
greatly  by  the  rains  of  the  last  two  weeks.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  much  more  occasion  for  grati¬ 
tude  than  for  grumbling.  I  have  every  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  been  much  among  farmers,  and 
have  become  deepiy  interested  in  all  things  that 
touch  their  prosperity. 

Pastobs,  Past  and  Futube.  Rev.  J.  L.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  who  resigned  his  charge  of  our  Euclid- 
avenue  Presbyterian  Church  some  months  since, 
and  who  since  then  deciined  the  cali  of  a  large 
church  in  Alleghany,  has  recently  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  large  and 
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has  a  membership  of  about  five  hundred,  and  the 
field  is  one  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  any  min¬ 
ister  in  our  Church.  At  a  meeting  of  the  members 
of  our  Euclid-a venue  congregation,  held  last  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  Rev.  W.  V^.  W.  Davis  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin-street  Church,  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  was  unan¬ 
imously  elected  pastor.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Am¬ 
herst  and  Andover,  and  he  taught  for  a  year  in 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  while  perfecting 
his  Greek.  He  Is  regarded  as  a  young  man  of 
very  high  promise,  and  we  all  earnestly  hope  that 
be  will  accept  this  call. 

EijDeb  Augustus  Fuuleb,  of  the  church  just 
named,  will  this  afternoon  be  borne  to  his  burial. 
Better  men  than  our  departed  brother,  we  seldom 
find.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1805,  but  for 
the  last  thirty  years  he  resided  in  Ohio.  He  was 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  of 
pleasing  manners,  and  deep  religious  convictions. 
He  had  been  an  elder  in  this  church  since  its 
formation,  some  thirty  j’ears  ago.  ‘  ‘  Let  the  elders 
that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor  ” ; 
and  the  name  of  Augustus  Fuller  will  live  in  the 
loving  remembrance  of*  all  who  knew  him  well. 

Rev.  Peteb  KiMiJAUii  is  in  his  way  a  marvel  to 
me.  Some  four  years  ago  he  joined  our  Presbyte¬ 
ry  by  letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester. 
Ho  is  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  having  been  born 
in  Bosoawen,  N.  H.,  in  1793.  He  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  and  Andover  Seminary.  He 
taught  in  various  Eastern  cities,  and  preached  a 
few  years  in  Western  New  York ;  but  most  of  his 
active  ministerial  life  has  been  spent  in  South¬ 
eastern  Ohio.  Notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he 
enjoys  robust  health,  and  has  not  been  sick  for  a 
single  day  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  Ho  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  yesterday  from  a  walk  of  sev¬ 
enty  miles  through  four  different  counties.  A 
walk  of  fifteen  miles  in  a  day  costs  him  little  ef¬ 
fort.  From  facial  indications,  I  should  think 
him  not  more  than  6ixt5’-five  years  old.  He  is  a 
fine  scholar,  and  keeps  well  up  with  the  religious 
literature  of  the  times.  In  manner  he  is  a  gentle¬ 
man,  in  character  an  earnest  Christian. 

SiLVEB  AND  Golden  Weddings.  They  occur¬ 
red  in  Toledo.  Last  month  Rev.  Edward  Ander¬ 
son  and  wife,  formerly  Harriet  F.  Shumway,  cele¬ 
brated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  mar¬ 
riage.  The  invitations  came  from  their  children, 
Henry,  William,  and  Kate ;  but  I  could  not  attend. 
When  I  settled  in  Toledo  thirty-five  years  ago,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thayer  were  members  of  my  church,  and 
ever  among  my  truest  friends.  A  letter  from  that 
city,  yesterday  received,  informs  me  that  Lyman 
T.  Thayer  and  Anna  L.  Fraser  were  married  Aug. 
2,  1832,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wolcott,  at  Floyd,  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  their  golden  wedding  was  ap¬ 
propriately  celebrated  on  the  2d  inst.  They,  like 
thousands  of  elderly  people,  have  been  subscribers 
to  The  Evangelist  for  fifty  years,  which  fact  in¬ 
dicates  that  your  paper  supplies  reading  matter 
conducive  to  long  life. 

Finis.  The  General  Assembly’s  Committee  on 
Hystematic  Beneficence  will  meet  on  Wednesday, 
the  23d  Inst.,  at  3  P.  M.,  at  Falrpoint,  Gbatauqua 
Lake,  N.  Y.  So  salth  the  chairman.  Dr.  Arthur 
Mitchell. 

THE  SEASIDE  SUMDAT-SCHOOOL  ASSEHBLT 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Synod  of  New 
Jersey  at  Asbury  Park,  has  closed.  Fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-nine  delegates  were  registered. 
The  programme  was  faithfully  carried  out ;  very 
few  announced  speakers  failed  to  attend.  For 
two  weeks  five  services  were  held  each  day. 
Amid  the  attractions  and  distractions  of  this  pop¬ 
ular  and  populous  Summer  resort,  it  required 
wisdom  and  skill  to  provide  religious  and  educa- 

'  ttonal  services  that  would  secure  large  audiences. 

All  things  considered,  the  attendance  at  the 
lectures  and  evening  entertainments  was  good. 
The  Committee  of  Arrangements  deserve  honora¬ 
ble  mention  for  their  devotion  to  the  arduous  la¬ 


bors  so  well  performed.  During  the  meetings 
they  secured  the  funds  needed  ($2,300)  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Assembly. 

The  leader.  Rev.  J.  A.  Worden,  was  indefatiga¬ 
ble,  and  his  labors  were  abundant.  As  our  lay¬ 
men  bear  the  burden  of  Sabbath-school  labors, 
their  voice  on  the  platform  would  have  served  an 
important  purpose  in  advancing  the  extension  an 
improvement  of  our  Sabbath-school  work.  The 
success  of  the  Assembly  has  assured  another  next 
year. 

Asbury  Park,  Aug,  16, 1882. 

VACATION  AND  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS. 

There  arc  a  great  many  things  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  one  is  the  rushing  from  place  to  place 
of  certain  American  men  and  women  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  Sotting  out  with  the  Idea  of  rest  and  recre¬ 
ation,  such  persons  return  jaded  and  unsatisfied. 

I  have  just  laid  aside  a  New  York  paper,  in 
which  is  given  the  following  brief  conversation 
between  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Brown:  "Ah,  my 
good  friend,”  said  Smith,  "when  did  you  got 
back  from  your  vacation  ?  ”  "  Get  back !  replied 

Brown  with  a  little  surprise;  "I  have  not  been 
away.”  "You  haven’t  ?”  said  his  neighbor,  with 
emphasis  on  the  words;  "why  you  look  so  woe¬ 
begone  and  nearly  dead,  I  really  thought  you  had 
been  away  for  the  benefit  of  your  health.  Smith 
and  Brown  may  be  fictitious  names,  but  every 
day  such  people  are  met  with  at  our  watering 
places.  Only  yesterday  I  saw  a  pleasure  party 
which  had  spent  two  weeks  in  a  rapid  tour  of  the 
Summer  resorts,  and  expected  to  keep  up  the 
same  rate  of  speed  for  two  weeks  longer.  That 
they  will  return  to  New*  York  "nearly  dead,”  is 
quite  evident.  And  more:  A  year  ago,  an  ac- 
quainUnce,  filled  with  this  idea  of  seeing  all  he 
could  in  four  weeks,  rushed  on  from  mountain  to 
river,  bringing  up  among  the  Thousand  Islands, 
only  to  be  taken  down  with  a  lingering  fever  after 
reaching  New  York,  that  has  confined  him  to  the 
house  most  of  the  time  since.  Indeed,  death  is 
more  probable  than  health. 

A  vacation  is  good  for  nothing  unless  it  tones 
up  unstrung  nerves,  and  repairs  weak  digestive 
organs.  Hence  we  started  for  Northern  New  York 
and  the  wonderful  islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  when  the  steamer  Drew  swept  out  into  the 
river  on  Friday  night,  from  the  foot  of  Canal 
street,  we  were  among  her  hundreds  of  passen¬ 
gers.  The  boat  was  crowded,  but  having  secured 
a  stateroom  four  days  in  advance,  we  obtained  a 
good  night’s  rest.  The  overplus  of  passengers 
slept  on  cots  distributed  about  the  cabin. 

At  Albany  we  boarded  the  morning  Central  rail¬ 
road  train,  and  just  before  twelve  reached  Utica, 
where  both  the  eastern  and  western-bound  trains 
stop  for  the  mid-day  lunch.  At  this  hour  a  large 
number  of  people  are  about  the  depot.  Here  oc¬ 
curred  one  of  those  inconsequential  episodes 
which  break  the  monotony  of  travel,  and  excite 
everybody’s  mirth  but  that  of  the  victim.  Just  as 
the  eastern  train  was  moving  out,  and  well  in  mo¬ 
tion,  a  belated  traveller  came  tearing  through  the 
gate  in  hot  pursuit ;  and  he  was  fieet  of  foot,  as 
his  fiying  coat  tails  and  the  fiying  gravel  under 
his  feet  clearly  indicated.  "Go  it.  Mister,” 
"Jerk  off  your  hat,”  "  Pull  open  the  throttle  and 
let  her  boom,”  were  among  the  epithets  of  en¬ 
couragement  which  were  shouted  after  him  by  the 
“deck  hands”  of  the  crowd.  But  the  man  who 
thus  furnished  a  laugh  for  two  or  three  hundred 
people,  after  running  a  hundred  rods  or  so,  still 
missed  the  train,  though  greatly  to  his  credit  for 
speed,  ho  came  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  last 
car.  Alas  for  the  belated  traveller ! 

Special  incidents  of  travel,  especially  of  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  character,  are  not  common  to  me,  and  I 
notice  that  Dr.  Prime,  whose  weekly  letters  are 
always  the  leading  feature  of  The  Observer,  is 
having  an  unusual  season  of  pleasant  trips  and 
outertaiumenta.  wu  railroad  official  seems  to 
have  imposed  upon  him,  nor  hack-driver  insulted 
him,  and  even  the  children  have  behaved  unus¬ 
ually  well.  A  year  or  two  ago,  as  the  story  luns, 
a  little  girl,  after  reading  one  of  his  letters,  broke 
out  with  the  exclamation  "There,  those  wicked 
boys  have  been  at  Dr.  Irenmus  again.  Don’t  he 
love  boj'S  and  girls,  papa  ?  Aint  he  a  good  man  ?  ” 
“Certainly,  my  child,”  was  replied;  “they  don’t 
know  who  he  is.”  Great  men  cannot  always  es¬ 
cape  insult ! 

From  Utica  we  took  the  Utica  and  Black  River 
train,  which  landed  its  passengers  at  Clayton,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  by  four  in  the  afternoon.  From 
here  a  little  steamer  carries  you  to  Alexandria 
Bay,  the  point  where  the  scenery  is  the  wildest 
and  most  romantic  in  this  wonderful  archipelago. 
The  exact  number  of  islands,  according  to  the  of¬ 
ficial  chart,  is  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
extending  from  Cape  Vincent,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Ontario,  about  forty  miles  down  the  river,  which 
spreads  out  at  some  points  to  ten  miles  in  width. 
One  hardly  seems  to  be  in  a  river  when  moving 
among  the  islands  at  the  Bay. 

By  letters  heretofore  published  in  The  Evange¬ 
list,  its  readers  are  familiar  with  this  region. 
There  were  never  so  many  visitors  as  this  year, 
and  many  new  cottages  have  been  erected.  Is¬ 
lands  cannot  now  be  purchased  for  a  trifle,  as  was 
the  case  ten  years  ago,  and  those  occupied  have 
greatly  increased  in  value.  Hart’s  Island,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  which  Thomas  Moore  is  said  to  have 
written  his  Canadian  Boat  Song,  sold  for  $40  in 
1874,  and  is  to-day  valued  by  Its  owner  at  $20,000. 
The  Packer  Brothers  of  New  York  place  their  is¬ 
land  at  $50,000 ;  but  whatever  its  worth,  it  sold  for 
$50  ten  years  back.  Manhattan  Island,  upon  which 
Seth  Green,  the  great  fish-hatcher,  lived  for  years ; 
Judge  Donahue’s  island;  that  of  George  W.  Pull¬ 
man,  where  General  Grant  was  entertained ;  and 
many  others,  show  this  rapid  increase,  which  of 
course  includes  all  improvements. 

Excellent  sites  for  cottages  can  be  found  at  the 
parks.  Round  Island  Park,  situated  about  two 
miles  below  Clayton,  and  started  two  years  ago,  is 
a  Baptist  enterprise.  The  Thousand  Island  Park, 
three  miles  further  down,  established  by  the  Meth¬ 
odists,  has  this  year  held  its  usual  course  of  Sab- 
bath-school,  scientific,  and  temperance  discus¬ 
sions.  Yesterday  Bishop  Simpson  and  Chaplain 
McCabe  led  in  the  consideration  of  Methodist 
Church  Extension. 

Opposite  Alexandria  Bay,  about  a  mile  distant, 
and  connected  with  it  by  ferry,  is  Westminster 
Park,  in  which  Presbyterians  have  a  special  inter¬ 
est,  though  it  is  not  denominational.  Col.  E.  H. 
Ropes  stated  in  an  article  published  in  Harper’s 
Magazine  for  September  of  last  year,  that  the  lo¬ 
cation  Is  “the  finest  in  the  Thousand  Islands.” 
Mr.  W.  A.  Cobb  of  The  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Journal 
has  written  an  excellent  article  to  his  paper  con¬ 
cerning  the  situation.  It  is  not  especially  attract¬ 
ive  as  you  approach  It  for  the  first  time,  but  a  visit 
of  a  week  dissipates  every  criticizing  notion,  and 
makes  one  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  brought  more 
prominently  before  the  public. 

Westminster  Park  contains  about  five  hundred 
acres,  well  shaded,  has  about  thirty  cottages,  a 
beautiful  sandy  beach  for  bathing,  pleasant  drives, 
dellghtfui  quiet,  and  the  very  tonic  we  started 
after  for  retoning  the  nerves  and  restoring  good 
digestion.  The  vigor  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
people  is  not  much  to  speak  of,  as  a  rule.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Huntington,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  has  given  considerable  of  his  time  to 
the  interests  of  the  Park,  as  weli  as  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  G.  R.  Hanford.  Dr.  Gailup  of  Clinton  is  just 
completing  a  cottage.  While  there  are  no  public 
gatherings  during  the  week,  there  is  preaching 
every  Sabbath  in  the  chapel.  The  pulpit  this 
Summer  has  been  suppiied  by  Rev.  Dr.  Imbrie  of 
Jersey  City,  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols  of  Binghamton, 
Rev.  Mr.  Goss  of  Utica,  and  Rev,  Mr,  Stebbins  of 
I  Oswego. 


The  new  proprietors  of  the  Weewioeter  Hotel, 
Messrs.  Harrington  Brothera,  are  receiving  many 
words  of  praise  from  the  permanent  as  well  as  the 
ti-ansient  visitors,  and  are  worthy  of  it.  No  intox¬ 
icating  drinks  are  sold,  and  no  excursions  allowed 
to  land  and  break  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath.  If 
you  are  in  search  of  great  crowds,  the  whirl  and 
glitter  of  fashion,  the  excitement  of  "hops,”  and  ' 
an  exhibition  of  costlj’  dressing,  Westminster  is 
not  the  place  to  go  to.  But  if  you  wish  rest  and 
quiet,  home-like  acquaintances  and  comfort,  the 
inspiration  and  the  charm  of  a  region  upon  which 
nature  has  lavished  her  richest  gifts,  Westminster 
is  the  spot.  E.  H.  P. 

OCEAN  BEACH  MATTERS.  ’ 

Fish  Story. 

The  bluofish  is  a  sort  of  salt-water  tiger  on  a 
small  scale,  voracious,  ferocious,  the  terror  of 
the  smaller  denizens  of  the  deep.  As  seen  along 
our  shores,  he  weighs  fi'om  two  to  four  pounds, 
and  we  pay  eight  cents  a  pound  for  him.  And  if 
some  literary  blueflsh  is  just  now  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair,  in  his  study  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
the  walls  festooned  with  many-hued  alga>,  the 
floor  paved  with  many-shaped  and  many-colored 
shells,  writing  an  article  upon  Man  for  the  col- 
umhs  of  "The  Mermaid’s  Bower,”  he  or  she  is 
probably  describing  him  as  a  land  tiger  on  a  large 
scale,  ferocious  and  voracious :  for  the  quantity  of 
blueflsh  he  captures  and  devours  is  appalling— to 
blueflsh.  True,  however,  though  this  be,  it  does 
not  disprove  the  tigerish  savageness  of  the  blue¬ 
flsh.  Like  Nimrod,  he  is  a  mighty  hunter ;  and 
like  the  wolf,  ho  hunts  in  packs — enormous  packs, 
tens  of  thousands  in  a  pack.  And  when  one  of 
these  myriad-memborod  packs,  scouring  the  great 
ocean  hunting-grounds,  comes  upon  a  vast  school 
of  happy  juvenile  fishes  sporting  In  their  watery 
campus,  then  said  campus  becomes  at  once  a 
slaughter-pen.  Sometimes  the  onslaught  takes 
place  not  far  from  the  shore,  and  the  terrified 
small-fry,  in  their  bewilderment,  actually  leap  by 
thousands  upon  the  beach.  I  have  seen  the  sands 
fora  long  distance  sown  with  them.  One  ill-fated 
fellow,  in  making  his  leap,  was  caught  in  the  act 
by  his  pitiless  pursuer,  and  bisected ;  so  that  the 
half  with  the  head  reached  the  beach,  while  the 
other  half  wont  to  gratlfj*  the  gastric  of  the  scaly 
gourmand !  Once  in  awhile  some  Wolsey  of  the 
pack  makes  an  overleap,  and  falls  on  the  other 
side.  The  pursuer  follows  so  closely  upon  the 
pursued,  that  he  comes  ashore  himself,  and  from 
the  shore  enters  the  frying-pan.  I  have  seen  a 
huge  fellow  precipitate  himself  so  far  ashore  that 
a  spectator  stepped  into  the  receding  wave,  and 
unceremoniously  kicked  ills  finship  high  and  dry 
upon  the  sands.  Even  more  mortifying  than  be¬ 
ing  caught  in  the  talons  of  a  hawk,  which  I  have 
always  thought  disgraceful  to  any  fish,  must  be 
the  fate  of  the  fish  which  is  kicked  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  by  a  human  boot ! 

The  coming  so  near  tiie  shore  of  a  school  of 
blueflsh,  makes  a  lively  time  on  tiie  beach.  Boys 
and  men  with  squids  land  them  as  fast  as  they 
can  throw  out  and  draw  in  the  line.  I  think  it 
was  my  good  friend  Dr.  Wayland,  who  complained 
that  such  an  advent  of  bluofish  always  takes  place 
the  day  before  he  comes,  or  the  day  after  he  leaves. 

I  wonder  that  one  so  shrewd  did  not  think  to  do 
as  we  did — come  a  day  sooner,  or  stay  over  anoth¬ 
er  day. 

Entomological. 

A  tropical  forest  is  a  more  eligible  field  for  the 
insect-hunter  than  the  sandy  barrens  of  the  ocean 
shore.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  we  see,  hear,  and 
feel  the  mosquito ;  but  this  Summer  we  experi¬ 
enced  a  novelty — an  avalanche  of  “lady bugs.”  It 
would  seem  that  the  protracted  period  of  rainless 
weather,  so  favorable  for  harv'estlng,  so  trying  to 
field  and  garden  products  which  were  on  their 
way  to  maturity,  was  singularly  favorable  for  Die 
multipiicaUon  of  these  rlchly-eoyUnM|h^|$|[HH 
spotted  creatures ;  and  the  strong  westmEMdn^ 
caught  them  up  and  transported  them  in  s^ar^s — 
myriads  of  them — from  their  leafy  inland  hovers 
to  the  glistening,  sandy  margin  of  the  sea.  For 
two  or  three  days,  during  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
the  air  was  alive  with  them.  They  covered  the 
bath-houses ;  they  appeared  in  innumerable  crim¬ 
son  spots  on  the  ladies’  light  dresses ;  they  crept  in 
numbers  in  among  the  ladies’  tresses ;  they  crawl¬ 
ed  over  the  necks  and  faces  of  the  promenaders ; 
they  settled  on  the  bare  arms  of  the  bathers ;  they 
descended  in  multitudes  upon  the  babies  as  they 
were  trundled  along  the  board  walk  in  their  mi¬ 
nute  vehicles;  they  crawled  over  the  nose  and 
into  the  ears ;  they  ventured  (for  them  a  fatal  ven¬ 
ture)  in  among  the  breakers.  But  however  annoy¬ 
ing  they  were,  it  must  be  said  for  them  that  they 
were  comely  in  attire ;  they  did  not  bite  nor  sting ; 
and  they  soon  withdrew,  leaving  the  Ocean  Beach- 
ers  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  breezes  and  the  break¬ 
ers. 

Church  and  Tabernacle. 

For  many  years  a  small  Presbyterian  church  has 
existed  at  this  place,  and  now  they  are  erecting  a 
neat  and  commodious  church  edifice,  of  dimensions 
and  in  a  position  sufficiently  far  inland  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  resident  population.  They  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  raise  the  means  for  com¬ 
pleting  their  work,  thus  securing  a  comfortable 
worshipping  place  before  the  Winter  winds  take 
the  place  of  the  welcome  sea  breezes  along  this 
coast.  The  Rev.  James  M.  Denton,  pastor,  is  an 
earnest,  laborious  worker,  well  adapted  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  to  which  he  has  been  chosen. 

Besides  the  church,  wo  have  also  within  a  square 
of  the  surf  a  large  and  commodious  Tabernacle. 
It  will  seat  nine  hundred  people,  and  already  on 
Sabbath  morning  it  Is  pretty  well  filled.  As  this 
Summer  community  increases  In  numbers,  the 
congregation  will  increase  until  every  seat  will  be 
occupied.  Visiting  clergymen  furnish  us  with  ex¬ 
cellent  preaching,  and  thus  in  the  course  of  the 
Summer  many  thousands  who  would  otherwise 
spend  the  Sabbath  hours  in  hotels  and  hoarding- 
houses,  are  fed  with  the  Word,  refreshed  in  Iplrit, 
strengthened  in  faith,  and  stimulated  to  tHe  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty.  ' 

"Beach  Meetings." 

Among  our  J ersey  seashore  Summer  institutions, 
the  Beach  Meeting  holds  a  somewhat  consp.cuous 
place.  On  Sabbath  evening  people  flock  by  hun¬ 
dreds  to  some  given  spot  on  the  beach,  filling  and 
surrounding  some  “pavilion,”  and  there  seated  or 
reclining  on  the  sand,  standing  or  sitting  in  the 
pavilion,  take  such  part  as  inclination  dictates  in 
sacred  song,  exhortation,  and  prayer.  Tli  5  gen¬ 
eral  aspect  of  the  congregation  is  not  over  (  svout. 
Children  feel  at  liberty  to  dig  in  the  sand  crack 
clam-shells  against  one  another,  and  now  ar  1  then 
let  their  sportive  voices  be  heard.  The  older 
ones,  especially  on  the  margin  of  the  ass  mbly, 
sometimes  keep  up  a  murmur  of  conversal  on  in 
an  undertone ;  and  when  a  steamer,  large  or  jmall, 
has  passed  near  the  shore,  I  have  seen  a  coi  sider- 
able  portion  of  the  congregation  rise  and  st  ute  it 
with  a  multitudinous  waving  of  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs.  These  concomitants,  accompanied  »ot  in¬ 
frequently  with  a  reasonably  stiff  breeze,  ind  al¬ 
ways  with  the  ever-recurring  pounding  swath  and 
hiss  of  the  breakers,  are  a  sore  impediment^  vo¬ 
cal  utterance,  whether  in  prayer  or  exhormtion. 
Nature  or  art,  or  both  oofiperating,  muss  have 
been  lavish  of  their  gifts  of  vocal  power  to  such 
prodigies  of  eloquence  as  Alschlnes,  DemMthe- 
nes,  and  Cicero,  who  from  the  bema  in  the  Tnyx, 
or  the  rostrum  in  the  Forum,  could  thrill  tie  ten 
thousand  listening  Andres,  Athenaioi,  or  Quotes ; 
and  we  question  whether  even  a  Whitefleld  could 
be  fully  his  own  matchless  self  at  a  Beach  Meet¬ 
ing  on  the  Jersey  shore. 

In  the  speaking  there  is  a  natural  tendeicy  to 
make  the  ocean  do  service  as  text-book  and  illus¬ 
tration,  until,  to  those  accustomed  to  attenA  the 
theme,  however  moist  in  itself,  becomes  tome- 


what  arid.  And  at  these  as  well  as  at  other  pro¬ 
miscuous  assemblies,  mishaps  sometimes  occur. 
As  we  emerged  on  Sabbath  morning  from  a 
preaching  service  at  one  of  the  hotels,  a  good  j 
brother  overheard  the  remark  “That  is  the  first 
sermon  I  have  heard  in  ten  years.”  Verj*  natur¬ 
ally  taking  this  as  a  confession  of  delinquency, 
the  good  brother  made  it  the  text  of  an  excellent 
homily  upon  the  sin  of  neglecting  public  worship. 
But  the  effect  of  the  homily  was  more  or  less  im¬ 
paired  by  a  few  words  from  the  delinquent  him¬ 
self,  who  it  appeared  wa  s  present,  and  who  said 
that  the  reason  why  he  had  not  heard  a  sermon 
for  so  long,  was  that  he  had  been  himself  engag¬ 
ed  in  preaching  to  othera. 

Yet  with  whatever  drawbacks,  such  meetings 
are  sometimes  the  scene  and  the  means  of  deep 
and  tender  religious  impression.  At  one  of  them 
we  listened  with  absorbed  attention  while  a  Swede 
told  the  story  of  his  conversion.  His  countenance 
and  general  tone  of  physique,  confirmed  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  lips  that  his  life  had  been  a  rough 
one.  For  more  than  a  score  of  years  he  had  liv¬ 
ed  the  life  of  the  sailor.  One  Sunday  evening, 
tipsy  as  usual,  and  on  his  way  with  others  to  the 
Atlantic  Garden  in  New  York  city,  he  passed  a 
Methodist  church  in  New  Y'ork.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  were  singing  a  hymn  to  the  tune  of  “  When 
the  swallows  homew'ard  fly.”  The  tune,  familiar 
to  him  in  the  days  of  his  childhood,  captured  him, 
and  in  spite  of  the  protests  and  jeers  of  his  half 
drunken  companions,  he  entered  the  church. 
Soon  the  text  came  ringing  on  his  ears  "  Depart 
ye  cursed  Into  everlasting  fire  ”  etc.  Filled  with 
indignation  at  such  a  salutation,  he  left  the 
church.  But  he  was  not  to  escape.  A  Christian 
woman  followed  him  saying  ‘Brother,  w'hy  are 
you  going  away  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,  the  minister  told  me  to  go  to  perdition !  ’ 

‘  O  no,  ho  didn’t.’ 

‘  Yes,  he  did ;  he  pointed  his  finger  right  at  me, 
and  said  "  Depai’t  into  everlasting  fire  ” !  ’ 

‘  O  ho  said  that  to  sinners ;  ho  was  not  speaking 
to  you.  Come  in,  brother.’ 

The  tender  appeal  of  the  woman  conquered  and 
saved  a  soul.  In  how  many  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  would  such  a  scene  occur  ? 

The  theme  of  the  sermon  was  the  Judgment, 
and  before  it  ended  the  man  was  sober  and  shak¬ 
ing  with  alarm.  The  following  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  found  him  providentially  passing  that  way 
again.  A  prayer-meeting  was  in  progress.  He 
was  impelled  to  enter.  They  took  him  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  seated  him  near  the  minister.  In  due 
time  the  minister  was  upon  his  knees  praying,  and 
the  stranger  kneeling  by  his  side.  ‘  I  have  been,’  I 
said  he,  ‘  in  many  a  hot  place.  I  was  with  Farra- 
gut  in  Mobile  Bay,  but  the  hottest  place  I  ever  was 
in,  was  there  by  the  side  of  a  Methodist  minister 
praying!  By -and -by  he  nudged  me  and  said 
“  Pray.”  I  pray  I  I  had  never  prayed  in  my  life. 
But  he  kept  saying  “Pray,  brother.  Why  don’t 
you  pray  ?  ”  And  at  last,  pray  I  did— an  honest, 
heartfelt  prayer — "God  bo  merciful  to  me,  a  sin¬ 
ner  !  ”  and  like  a  flash  of  lightning  came  my  par¬ 
don.’  W.  P.  Breed. 

Current  l2Uent6. 

THE  WAR  IN  EGYPT, 

It  is  reported  from  Constantinople  that  the  Sul¬ 
tan  Is  more  averse  than  ever  to  condemning  Arabi 
Pasha  as  a  rebel  by  proclamation!  The  fanatical 
party  are  for  the  moment  entirely  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant.  The  growing  sympathy  of  the  Constanti¬ 
nople  people  with  Arabi  is  causing  the  Palace  in¬ 
creased  anxiety.  Several  arrests  have  already 
been  made  of  persons  too  strongly  outspoken  in 
support  of  Arabi.  Inflammatory  religious  preach¬ 
ing  has  been  prevalent  in  the  mosques,  notorious¬ 
ly  In  that  of  St.  Sophia,  during  the  Ramazan,  or 
Hpnwal  Mohammedan  Lent,  which  is  now  being  ob¬ 
it  is  understood  that  the  Porte  is  willing  to 
modify  the  Turkish  draft  for  the  military  conven¬ 
tion  by  the  addition  of  the  following  three  clauses : 

First — An  English  general  shall  be  attached  to 
the  Turkish  camp  to  facilitate  the  interchange 
of  communications  between  the  Turks  and  the 
British, 

Second — The  maneuvers  of  the  English  and 
Turkish  forces  shall  bo  mutually  carried  out  in 
such  manner  as  to  avoid  the  interference  of  one 
with  the  other. 

Third — A  date  shall  be  fixed  for  the  evacuation 
of  Egypt  by  the  English  forces. 

Lord  Dufferin,  in  an  interview  with  Said  Pasha 
and  Assym  Pasha,  declared  that  he  was  unable 
to  accept  these  proposals  for  the  military  con¬ 
vention  even  in  their  new'  form.  Said  Pasha  and 
Assym  Pasha  are  understood  to  bo  strongly  in 
favor  of  an  understanding  with  England.  The 
Porte  refuses  to  permit  the  exportation  from  Tur¬ 
key  of  mules  for  British  service  in  Egypt.  Lord 
Dufferin  asserts  that  this  is  a  contravention  of 
treaty  rights,  and  has  addressed  a  strong  protest 
to  the  Porte,  saying  that  Turkey  will  be  hold  re¬ 
sponsible  for  heavy  damages. 

At  three  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  last  the 
English  forces  occupied  Port  Said  (the  entrance  of 
the  Suez  Canal),  and  by  2:30  in  the  afternoon 
earthworks  had  been  about  completed  between 
the  European  and  Arab  quarters  of  the  town. 
Seventeen  transports  and  five  men-of-war  were  at 
Port  Said,  and  Admiral  Seymour  and  General  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  were  both  there.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  the  intention  to  bombard  Aboukir, 
which  was  officially  announced  on  Friday,  was 
either  a  ruse  or  was  abandoned  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment.  The  fleet  and  transports  went  to  Aboukir 
Saturday  afternoon,  but  at  10 : 30  o’clock  at  night 
quietly,  steamed  eastward  to  Port  Said,  leaving  the 
Achilles  and  two  other  vessels  in  Aboukir  Bay. 
These  were  at  last  advices  anchored  in  the  bay 
south  of  Nelson  Island,  from  which  point  they 
control  the  railway  to  Rosetta ;  but  the  coast  from 
Aboukir  to  Rosetta  shows  no  sign  of  any  landing 
having  been  made.  About  the  same  time  of  the 
landing  at  Port  Said,  Ismailia  (midway  on  the  Ca¬ 
nal  to  Suez,  whore  it  connects  with  the  Red  Sea) 
was  occupied  by  the  British,  and  the  rebel  troops 
were  driven  from  Nefoch,  The  British  have  now 
possession  of  the  telegraph  line  from  Port  Said  to 
Suez.  A  telegram  dated  Port  Said,  Aug.  21,  says 
that  the  fleet  and  transports  have  all  entered  the 
Canal,  the  last  vessel  passing  Port  Said  at  3  P.  M. 
of  Monday,  Aug.  21.  The  vessels  were  then 
steaming  slowly  toward  Ismailia.  Before  their 
departure  Gen.  Wolseley  posted  a  proclamation, 
written  in  the  Arab  tongue,  declaring  that  those 
who  respected  the  authority  of  the  Khedive  would 
not  be  molested,  but  those  who  resisted  would  be 
treated  as  rebels.  The  British  have  evacuated 
the  offices  of  the  Canal  company.  The  traffic  of 
the  Canal  will  be  only  temporarily  suspended  in 
order  to  allow  British  vessels  to  pass.  The  com¬ 
pany  (of  course  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  de 
Lesseps,  who  is  said  to  be  ill)  has  refused  to 
send  pilots  on  board  the  men-of-war.  But 
Sir  Garnet  has  not  been  deterred  by  the  ful- 
minations  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  has  had  very 
little  trouble  in  getting  possession  of  Port 
Said,  Kantara,  and  Ismailia,  the  three  dominant 
points  of  the  Canal,  and  his  advance  may  be  or¬ 
dered  immediately.  If  the  troops  march  from 
Kantara,  they  will  first  make  for  Salakieh,  a  large 
village  surrounded  with  palm  trees,  some  sixty 
miles  northeast  of  Cairo.  Here  the  Egyptians 
have  intrenched  themselves.  Or  if  the  troops 
march  from  Ismailia,  their  first  objective  point 
will  be  Tel-el-Keblr,  on  the  line  of  the  Sweet  Water 
Canal,  connecting  Ismailia  with  Zagazig.  Here 
Arabi  has  formed  a  camp.  Behind  both  these 
places  lies  Zagazig,  which  is  the  key  of  the  rail¬ 
road  system,  being  at  the  junction  of  the  lines 
which  run  to  Suez,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria.  And 


below  Zagazig  lies  Cairo,  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolse¬ 
ley  may  think  it  worth  while  to  occupy  before  he 
turns  back  to  meet  Arab!  in  the  north,  or  to  cut  off 
Arabi’s  retreat  into  the  Libyan  desert.  Thus  the 
British  seem  likely  to  advance  from  east  to  west ; 
and  unless  Arabi  escapes  into  the  desert,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  he  can  avoid  being  crushed  between 
Gen.  Wood’s  force  at  Alexandria  and  Wolseley’s 
at  Zagazig  or  Cairo.  But  of  the  movements  of 
his  enemy  the  wily  Arabs  are,  and  will  be,  well 
advised.  The  important  announcement  is  also 
made  that  the  coSperating  Sir  Herbert  Maepher- 
son,  commanding  the  Indian  contingent  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  has  arrived  at  Suez,  where 
his  forces  will  soon  be  assembled. 

There  was  a  skirmish  on  Saturday  (says  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Alexandria)  on  the  Mahmoudleh  Canal, 
the  British  using  heavy  guns  which  were  brought 
to  the  neighberhood  of  Millaha  Junction  only  the 
day  before.  The  Egyptians  fired  shrapnel  shells 
at  an  outpost  of  the  Forty-ninth  infantry,  number¬ 
ing  300,  who  were  occupying  temporarily  an  in- 
trenchment.  The  Egyptian  infantry  then  advanc¬ 
ed  to  within  about  800  yards.  They  were  coming 
from  Kafr-el-Dwar.  Some  cavalry  also  appeared 
from  the  direction  of  Aboukir.  The  Egyptian  lines 
(says  the  English  account)  were  most  irregular 
and  some  of  the  men  apparently  unarmed.  The 
cavalry  also  were  confused  from  the  restlessness 
of  their  horses.  About  5  o’clock  in  the  evening 
the  British  ironclad  train  sent  out  a  car  with  a 
forty  pounder  detached  and  sent  about  forty  yards 
in  advance  of  the  engine,  and  fired  two  shells  up¬ 
on  the  Egyptians,  who  endeavored  to  execute  a 
flanking  movement.  The  forty  pounder,  after  this 
movement  was  frustrated,  fired  toward  Kafr-el- 
Dwar.  The  Egyptians  replied  with  shell,  which 
l>urst  between  the  train  and  the  engine.  The  train 
then  retired,  firing  during  the  retreat.  Another 
shell  exploded  near  the  train  between  the  rails. 
The  train  finally  retired  without  damage.  The 
British  infantry  meanwhile  fired  from  intrench- 
nients,  causing  great  loss,  that  of  the  Egyptian 
cavalry  being  estimated  at  300.  The  fighting 
ceased  at  sunset.  A  later  telegram  says :  This 
reconnoissance  seems  to  show  that  the  enemy’s 
artillery  and  infantry  have  been  weakened  since 
Friday,  but  their  big  guns  are  still  in  position. 
It  also  proves  the  excellence  of  Arab!  Pasha’s 
earthworks  and  the  accuracy  of  the  fire  of  his 
artillery.  Reports  from  the  interior  show  that 
Arabi  Pasha  is  making  the  entire  population  labor 
on  the  earthworks.  He  declares  that  Kafr-el-Dwar 
shall  be  another  Plevna. 

Said  Pasha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has 
sent  to  the  Turkish  representatives  abroad  a 
strongly-worded  denial  of  the  report  of  anti- 
Christian  disturbances  in  Syria.  He  attributes 
the  reports  of  the  existence  of  germs  of  disorder 
to  malevolence.  The  arrival  of  foreign  men-of- 
war  at  Smyrna,  he  says,  is  exactly  what  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  provoke  uneasiness.  Many  inhabitants 
have  apprised  the  Porte  of  fears  caused  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  two  Italian  war  vessels. 

PERSONAE  AND  NEWS  ITEMN. 

A  West  Virginia  farmer  recently  sold  a  single 
black-walnut  tree  for  $600. 

Governor  Colquitt  of  Georgia  has  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  setting  aside  August  31  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  abundant  crops. 

The  Sprague  farm  and  mansion  at  Canonchet, 
near  Narragansett  Pier,  were  sold  by  auction  for 
$62,250  to  Frank  D.  Moulton  of  New  Y'ork. 

The  farmers  about  Erie,  Ill.,  are  feeding  their 
hogs  on  rye,  as  it  is  cheaper  than  corn,  and  more 
fattening. 

A  Tuscarawas  (Ohio)  county  farmer  has  not 
sheared  his  sheep  in  five  years,  claiming  that  God 
Intended  that  the  sheep  should  wear  their  wool. 

Columbia,  Ga.,  has  ten  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 
Sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight 
bales  of  eotton  were  used  by  them  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  last  year. 

Ada  C.  Leonard,  a  colored  woman  of  Norris¬ 
town,  Penn.,  has  sued  Samuel  D.  Jones,  a  colored 
man  of  the  same  place,  for  $10,000  damages  for 
breach  of  promise. 

Jeremiah  Black  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  was  stung 
in  the  thumb  by  a  black  spider  while  out  in  the 
woods  a  few  days  ago,  and  died  from  the  effeets 
of  the  poison. 

In  the  Superior  Criminal  Court  of  Boston,  Arthur 
A.  Noyes,  who  robbed  Lewis  Coleman  k  Co.  of 
dry  goods,  etc.,  amounting  to  nearly  $18,000,  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  Concord  State  Prison, 
one  day  solitary  confinement,  and  the  balance  at 
hard  labor.  Noyes  was  the  engineer  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  got  the  goods  out  through  the  elevators 
and  by  means  of  ladders. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  says  “It  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  circumstance  that  people  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  who  live  in  sight  of  the  water  and  within 
hearing  of  the  surf,  go  to  the  Atlantic  States  for  a 
Summer  climate,  and  are  forced  to  find  quarters  at 
the  seashore,  which  are  less  comfortable,  and  less 
enjoyable  in  the  matter  of  climate,  than  hundreds 
of  places  which  might  be  found  along  the  Pacific 
Coast.” 

The  Western  Distillers’  Association,  in  session 
at.Chieago,  adopted  the  following:  “Whereas  it 
is  well  known  that  the  American  people  were 
brought  up  to  preserve  an  orderly  Sabbath,  and 
laws  are  on  the  statute  books  forbidding  ail  kinds 
of  labor  on  that  day;  therefore  resolved  that 
we  are  in  favor  of  enforcing  those  laws,  and  of 
asking  no  special  privilege  for  the  business  that 
we  are  engaged  in.” 

An  extraordinary  variety  of  fruits  is  for  sale  in 
the  markets  of  San  Francisco.  The  Bulletin  enu¬ 
merates  the  following  as  to  be  seen  in  the  fruit 
stores :  Apples,  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  plums, 
prunes,  pomegranates,  crab-apples,  lemons,  fresh 
and  dried  figs,  limes,  oranges,  pineapples,  necta¬ 
rines,  bananas,  cantaloups,  tamarinds,  currants, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  grapes,  strawberries, 
watermelons,  nutmeg,  and  mushmelons. 

Adam  M.  Dundore,  the  defaulting  ex-County 
Treasurer,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  embezzling  State  funds.  The  sen¬ 
tence  imposed  by  the  Court  was  that  the  prisoner 
be  sentenced  to  three  years’  separate  and  solitary 
confinement,  at  hard  labor,  in  the  Berks  County 
Jail  in  Pennsylvania;  that  he  pay  the  costs  of 
prosecution ;  that  he  fnake  restitution  of  the  nine¬ 
teen  thousand  dollars  stolen ;  and  that  he  stand 
committed  until  the  sentence  is  complied  with. 

THE  WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

There  have  been  abundant  rains  in  the  West  all 
Summer,  but  here  at  the  East  the  late  crops  are 
suffering.  From  the  Canada  border  to  Long  Is¬ 
land  there  has  been  little  rain  for  a  month.  Ber¬ 
ries  are  withered,  potatoes  are  kept  small,  apples 
are  failing,  and  pears  are  puny.  The  landscape  is 
parched,  and  in  many  places  the  supply  of  water 
has  run  so  low  that  artificial  watering  is  not  al¬ 
ways  practicable.  Great  precautions  should  be 
taken  against  fires  in  all  this  section. 

The  yield  of  wheat  to  the  acre  this  year  is  larger 
than  last  year,  and  an  excess  of  only  2J  bushels  to 
the  acre  will  Increase  the  crop  by  100,000,000,  the 
acreage  being  about  40,000,000.  Figures  taken 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  show  that  the  yield  at 
36  points  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and 
Omaha  and  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroads, 
fluctuates  from  15  to  35  bushels — but  with  the  fine 
average  of  22J  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  twice  the 
amount  harvested  In  that  region  in  1880.  The 
first  threshing  of  wheat  at  Aberdeen,  Dakota, 
yielded  37  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  61  pounds  weight. 
Oats  yield  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  barley  36. 
The  best  and  most  cautious  judges  of  the  wheat 
crop  of  this  year  place  the  probable  yield  at  from 
650,000,000  to  600,000,000  bushels.  The  Detroit 
Free  Press  places  It  at  550,000,000;  the  Chicago 
Times  at  570,000,000;  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  at 
530,000,000.  The  average  yield  for  seven  years 


per  acre  in  Minnesota,  according  to  the  official 
statistician,  has  been  16.11  bushels.  The  recent 
rains  may  have  reduced  the  average  for  this  year, 
but  the  crop  promised  not  less  than  18  bushels. 
The  export  demand  for  wheat  Is  about  375,000,000 
bushels,  including  flour.  The  remainder  Is  for 
food  and  for  seed.  If  the  crop  reaches  expecta¬ 
tions,  the  United  States  can  supply  a  good  portion 
of  the  world  and  have  an  abundant  supply  of  bread 
for  its  own  uses.  Corn  will  probably  come  close 
on  to  2,000,000,000  bushels,  and  nearly  200,000,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  will  be  raised.  On  the  whole, 
the  prospect  for  cheap  food  is  of  the  best,  and 
that  means  comfort,  content,  and  prosperity. 

WASHINGTON  MATTERS. 

Rear-Admiral  Nicholson,  commanding  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  station,  has  written  a  private  letter  under 
date  Villefranche,  August  3,  in  which  he  takes  oc¬ 
casion  to  deny  the  statement  that  when  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Alexandria  began,  he  notified  the 
that  if  they  flred.on  any  of  his  vessels 
he  would  return  the  fire.  He  also  denied  the 
statement  that  after  the  action  he  steamed  around 
the  English  fleet  and  cheered  the  vessels  upon 
their  work.  In  reference  to  the  statement  that 
he  had  landed  marines  to  assist  the  British  troops. 
Admiral  Nicholson  states  that  his  men  were  land¬ 
ed  at  the  request  of  the  Khedive  to  protect  the 
American  Consulate  and  assist  in  extinguishing 
the  fires  that  w'ere  raging  in  that  vicinity,  and 
that  his  men  reembarked  as  soon  as  order  was 
restored,  leaving,  however,  just  men  enough  to 
guard  the  consulate.  Admiral  Nicholson  says  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Khedive  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  commander  for  the  service  rendered  in  extin¬ 
guishing  the  fires. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Garfield  Memorial  Hospi¬ 
tal  to  be  erected  in  Washington,  acknowledges 
$2(X)  from  President  Arthur,  and  similar  and 
smaller  sums  from  a  score  of  other  subscribers, 
chiefly  through  our  foreign  consuls. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

There  were  reported  at  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Sta¬ 
tistics  during  last  week  764  deaths,  622  births, 
and  123  marriages.  Of  the  deaths  407  were  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
expense  of  collection  at  the  port  of  New  York  for 
the  first  3'ear  of  Collector  Robertson’s  administra¬ 
tion,  ending  July  31,  1882,  and  the  previous  year: 
Receipts  for  1881,  $138,310,895.77 ;  disbursements, 
$2,568,895.04;  cost  per  cent.,  1.85.  For  the  year 
1882 :  receipts,  $154,402,955..34 ;  disbursements,  $2,- 
427,676.52;  cost  per  cent.,  1.57. 

Frederick  De  Pej-ster,  an  old  and  prominent 
citizen  of  New  York,  died  on  Friday  last  at  Tivoli, 
having  nearly  reached  the  good  age  of  86  years. 
Mr.  De  Peyster’s  Holland  ancestor  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1645  and  was  a  merchant,  but  his  father  was 
a  Tory  in  the  Revolution.  He  has  been  a  leader 
in  many  societies  and  organizations,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  the  President  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  He  took  a  very  warm 
interest  in  the  organization  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  his  familiar 
presence  and  prominence  will  be  widely  missed 
in  both  public  and  private  city  circles. 

Horsford^s  Acid  Phosphate 

In  CouHtipatlon. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Robinson,  Medina,  O.,  says:  "I  have 
used  it  in  a  case  of  indigestion  and  constipation, 
with  good  results.  In  nervous  prostration  its  re¬ 
sults  are  happy.”  _ 

PuBK  Cod-Liveb  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  sea-shore,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by 
ing  J UNIPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswell, 
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New  York,  Monday,  August  21,  1882 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  loss  of 
$1,945,175  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$1,887,125  above  against  $717,700  below  at  this  time 
last  year,  and  $7,317,925  above  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  in  1880.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$1,499,200;  the  specie  is  down  $1,066,800;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $999,300;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  down  $483,700,  and  the 
circulation  is  decreased  $73,100. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 
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8t.  Paul,  Minn,  and  Manitoba . 149)  140)  1 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha. .  64  60} 

St.  Paul  and  Omaho  pret . 114)  llOj  1 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth .  34  33) 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pret . 89)  89 

Texas  Pacific .  63)  61 

Union  Pacific  . . 118)  116)  1 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific .  38)  36) 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  pret. ...  67)  64) 

Wells-Fargo  Express . 181  1*1 

Western  Union  Telegraph . '..SO)  88) 
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